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| THE REPUBLICAN “FREE-FOR-ALL” 


T WAS LIKE THE BREAKING of a log-jam on a river in 

the timber country, it has been remarked, when President 
Coolidge published his decision not to run for the Presiden- 
‘tial nomination and thus ushered in ‘“‘the season of favorite 


‘sons.’’ The political world has been counting so confidently 
on Mr. Coolidge’s renomina- 
tion that other candidacies had 
been little thought of. But 
now we have the spectacle of 
-a free-for-all race in the Re- 
publican party, with ex-Gov- 
ernor Lowden an avowed 
candidate, and with lively 
canvassing of the respective 
‘strength and merits of un- 
avowed or ‘‘receptive’’ possi- 
bilities like Secretary Hoover, 
Vice-President Dawes, Charles 
E. Hughes, Speaker Long- 
worth, Senator Borah, and a 
‘score of ‘‘favorite sons’ in 
a score of States. But while 
there are plenty of candidates 
‘hidden in the bushes some- 
where,” they are, as the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer notes, ‘‘de- 
cidedly coy.’’? The Minneapolis 
Tribune (Rep.) finds two pos- 
sible reasons why the potential 
Republican candidates are so 
inarticulate: ‘‘First, it may be 
deemed good politics for any 
man aspiring to the Presidency 
in 1928 to keep his counsel to 
himself insofar as the general 
public yoes. One prefers to 
believe that the second reason is the more cogent, namely, that 
it would not be the best of taste for any man to declare himself 
a candidate so long ahead of the primaries and conventions of 
“next year.”” What these gentlemen fear, as the less sympathetic 
New York World (Dem.) sees it, ‘‘is that too much publicity 
focused on their budding candidacies at too early a moment may 
be blasting.”’ Looking ahead, The World suggests that: 


“What we are likely to see is, first, a period of intense polite- 
ness, coupled with feverish efforts to build up rival organizations, 
and then a great skirmish for position when Congress meets 
again and the interest of the country turns to Washington, with 
the convention only six months distant. Bargains will be offered, 
alliances struck up, and candidacies openly proclaimed. Every 
issue that comes before Congress—flood-relief, farm-relief, 
taxes, Muscle Shoals, and cruisers for the Navy—will be plumbed 
to its depths for its political possibilities and fought over with 
due realization that proper use of these possibilities may help to 


MR. COOLIDGE SEES A GEYSER 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


make a candidate for President. Elaborate efforts will be made 
to claim responsibility for popular measures on behalf of rival 
candidates, and to wish off onto other candidates responsibility 
for failures. 

‘‘Washington next winter will be the scene of a political battle 
such as this country has not seen in recent years.” 


A feature of the preprimary 
and preconvention situation in 
the Republican party that 
interests Mr. George,Van Slyke, 
of the New York Swn, is that 
“none of the candidates, so 
far, appears to have thought of 
developing issues, except that 
Lowden is for farm-relief, and 
Hoover, as a part of the Fed- 
eral Administration, is sup- 
posed to stand for Coolidge 
policies.’ Another political 
observer, Mark Sullivan, of the 
New York Tribune (Rep.), 
points out that ‘‘In the cam- 
paign approaching there is not 
anywhere within the Repub- 
lican party—or outside it—as 
much radicalism, or even the 
milder thing called progressiv- 
ism, as there was at the corre- 
sponding stage of every Presi- 
dential campaign for twenty 
years past, with the possible 
exception of 1926.” 

At this stage of the cam- 
paign the political prophets 
are extremely wary. Not all 
of them are even sure that 
President Coolidge, himself, could not be drafted by a unani- 
mous or deadlocked convention. It seems to David Lawrence 
that the Republican race will be between Coolidge, Hoover, 
Hughes, Lowden, Dawes, and Longworth. The New Republic's 
political correspondent brings it down to Lowden, Dawes, or 
Hoover. W.W. Jermane, of the Seattle Times, picks Hoover and 
Dawes as the two favorites. Richard V. Oulahan, of the New 
York Times, picks Lowden and Hoover as the chief contenders. 
Well, remarks the Grand Rapids Press (Rep.), “the Republican 
party has had many worse choices for President than this.” Any 
one of the leaders who have been most ecnspicuously mentioned 
will, if he is nominated, predicts the Emporia Gazette (Rep.), 
‘‘lead the Republican party to victory.’ But to statements 
of this sort the Providence News (Dem.), having Hoover, Low- 
den, and Dawes particularly in mind, retorts that “on their rec- 
ords not one of the three, in our opinion, will have a chance 
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GIVING HER NO CHANCE TO GET LONESOME 
—Talburt in the New York Telegram. 


against Governor Smith comparable even with the notorious 
prospects of a snowball in Hades.”’ 

A number of newspaper men have been trying to find out how 
strong these various Republican possibilities are in different 
States and cities. Their observations, based on local inquiry, 
are more interesting than conclusive at this stage of the campaign. 
In New York, William Hard, of the Consolidated Press, finds 
Republican party sentiment divided between Herbert Hoover 
on the one hand and on the other these three favorite sons: 
“the distinguished but reluctant jurist, Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes; the able and courageous, but indolent and casual ex- 
Senator and near-boss, Mr. James W. Wadsworth; and the limit- 
lessly energetic, but also daringly wet president of Columbia 
University, Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler.” Organization leaders 
in New Jersey are said to be committed to an attempt to draft 
President Coolidge in spite of his exprest desires. In Michigan 
two different writers find Hoover and- Lowden strong, with an 
undercurrent of sentiment for Hughes, Dawes, and Longworth. 
Missouri naturally waits to be shown, but Louis La Coss re- 
ports to the New York Times that he finds Mr. Lowden a prob- 
able first choice, and ex-Governor Herbert S. Hadley and Secre- 
tary Hoover popular. In Kansas, according to a Topeka 
dispatch to the Washington Star, Hoover is strong with the Re- 
publican leaders, while the farm organizations prefer Dawes or 
Lowden, and the State has two favorite sons, Senators Curtis 
and Capper. Several correspondents find Lowden and Hoover 
close contenders in Indiana. Ohio has three favorite sons— 
Speaker Longworth and Senators Willis and Fess—and the 
correspondents find no way of telling which of the more con- 
spicuous outsiders is strongest with Republican voters. Illinois 
has four favorite sons, Lowden, Dawes, Senator Deneen, and 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago, and no one ventures to predict 
the eventual recipient of the Illinois votes in the convention. 
Nebraska is said to favor Lowden first and Dawes next, with the 
situation complicated by a protest boom for Senator Norris. 
The rural population of Minnesota makes Lowden the State’s 
favorite, with Dawes the second choice, according to some corre- 
spondents, and Hoover according to others. Lowden is said to 
bé the favorite of the rank and file in North Dakota and South 
Dakota, altho there is also much support for Dawes in the 
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latter State. A recent poll of Wyoming newspaper editd 
showed them to be almost unanimous for Hoover. Senat 
Jones, of Washington, has reported rapidly growing sentime# 
in his own and adjacent States for Hoover. A Los Ange 
correspondent of the New York Times finds Hoover in high fay 
with the Californians, but a correspondent of the Baltimore Si 


i 
| 


on the Pacific coast sees Lowden ‘‘in the lead, riding well.” 

If we were to judge by the amount of newspaper comment, i 
candidacy of Secretary of Commerce Hoover would loom larg: 
even, tho he has said nothing about the nomination himself. Ye 
agrees the Springfield Republican (Ind.), ‘‘there has probab 
been more mention of Mr. Hoover than of any other.” Cart 
Field, representing the New York Herald Tribune at Washingto' 
speaks of Hoover as ‘“‘way out ahead of the field and goir 
strong.”” Political observers in Washington, according to J. 
Kssary of the Baltimore Sun, find Mr. Hoover to be ‘‘ potential] 
the strongest man in the running at the moment,” but bitter! 
opposed ‘‘ wherever wheat is grown.”’ Richard V. Oulahan, « 
the New York Times, thinks there is no doubt that Hoover ‘‘ 
extremely popular with the people generally, women vote 
included.’’ But, as Ulrich Bell of the Louisville Courier-Journ 
is one of many to point out, ‘“‘Mr. Hoover as a rule creates 1 
enthusiasm among professional politicians.’ ‘‘Probably Hoove 
has more friends than all the others put together,” write 
Charles Michelson from Washington for the New York World 
“but it would be a brave politician who would venture the nan 
of a single State whose delegation he is sure of.”’ | 

Nevertheless, the Hoover boom is said to be growing. ‘“‘If th 
President looks benevolently upon any possible successor, it i 
generally assumed that the man is Secretary Hoover,” we reas 
in the New York Times. While several correspondents say tha 
Hoover’s friends are putting the brakes on the boom, and that a) 
activity is without the Secretary’s sanction, Dame Rumor has 
we read in the Washington Star, built up a Hoover organizatio| 
with amazing speed since the Coolidge announcement of with 
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AN UNUSUALLY FRUITFUL SEASON FOR BARLY WORMS 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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drawal from the race. Will Hays is said to be interested, tho in 
an entirely private capacity; C. Bascom Slemp is being claimed 
as a Hoover worker; as is also former Governor Goodrich of 
Indiana, and Senator Bingham of Connecticut. Moreover, we 
read in The Star: 


‘‘Governor Brewster of Maine has declared for Hoover. 
Senator Couzens of Michigan is allocated to the Hcover band- 
wagon, upon which Henry Ford has already taken a front seat. 
Secretary of the Interior Work is said to be ready to enter the 
Hoover camp if convinced that the President will refuse to run.” 


It is just as well ‘‘not to waste any more sympathy on the 
Secretary of Commerce because of his supposed deficiency as a 
politician,” observes the Brooklyn Eagle(Dem.), calling attention 
to the fact that Mr. Hoover showed that he knew how to interest 
the voters when, in a recent speech at Los Angeles, ‘‘he spoke in 
favor of several great national projects, including the Boulder 
Dam scheme and Mississippi flood control, but made it clear 
that these expenditures need not interfere with the tax-reduction 
so ardently sought by rate payers.’’ At the present time Louis 
Seibold, of the New York Evening Post, finds politicians believing 
that Mr. Hoover stands ‘‘an even better chance than Mr. Low- 
den for rolling up delegates, not only in the East but in the 
Southern States.”” In this connection it is interesting to note 
that an old Hoover man, W. Ward Smith, has been interviewing 
both Democrats and Republicans in the Southern States who 
say that Hoover would win many votes in the normally Demo- 
eratic South. Mark Sullivan, the political writer for the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), also hears from many competent 
persons in the South “‘that if Governor Smith were a Democratic 
pominee, some Southern States would turn more readily to 
Hoover than to any other possible Republican nominee.” “‘If 
any Republican has a chance of making inroads on the solid 
South, Herbert Hoover is the man,’’ says the Columbia Record 
(Dem.) in South Carolina. 

On the other hand, Victor Murdock, in his Wichita Eagle 
(Ind.), says that while Mr. Hoover may appeal to the Southern 
imagination, particularly because of his recent visits to the 
Mississippi flood sections when cooperating with Red Cross 
relief work, it means nothing politically. 

There may be plenty of talk about Hoover, but from the 
standpoint of practical polities, to quote the Des Moines Register 
(Ind.), ‘“‘the Lowden candidacy has a long head start on the 
Hoovers, Longworths, and Daweses.” ‘“‘The statement of 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire that if the convention were 
held now Governor Lowden would be the nominee, is the view 
shared by most Republican leaders,’’ we read in the Washington 
correspondence of the New York Morning Telegraph (Dem.). 
Governor Lowden has for months been an avowed candidate 
with a definite support in the corn-belt States. His supporters, 
says Arthur Evans in the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), “already claim 
for him 244 delegates from the twelve States: Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Montana, Washington, and Oregon.”” Inaddition, 
they are expecting a better than 50-50 chance for the Indiana, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Alabama, and North Carolina delegations 
and enough delegates from Illinois and other States to make a 
total of 340, as against 555 required to nominate. Dr. John 
Wesley Hill, who has been touring the West, speaks of Governor 
Lowden as the only man in the party ‘“‘who can bring a better 
understanding between the East and West and can trestle the 
chasm that seems to be appearing in the Republican party.” 
A Lowden supporter traveling in the Middle West finds 75 per 
cent. Republicans in eight States for Lowden. Besides the 
strength of the Middle West, ‘‘Mr. Lowden has the support of 
many of the farmers in the South,” declares O. M. Kyle in one 
of his syndicated dispatches from Washington. A Southern 
Democratic newspaper, the Charleston News and Courter, sets 
it down as an ‘‘indubitable fact” that Governor Lowden would 


have a better chance than any other Republican to break the 
solid South. But-the chief weakness of Lowden’s candidacy, in 
the opinion of a number of observers, is that it will be difficult for 
him to obtain the support of his own State in the convention, 
in view of the absolute control of the party machinery by Mayor 
William Hale Thompson, of Chicago, and Governor Len Small. 
This condition, in the opinion in the St. Louis Star, becomes 
pretty near to ‘‘spiking the Lowden boom.”’ 

And now we come to one of the most interesting features in the 
Republican situation. A number of political writers point out 
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“GO ON HOME!” 
—Enright in the New York World. 


that Vice-President Dawes and Mr. Lowden have long been 
personal friends, they have never opposed each other, and they 
agree on farm relief and other policies. They are said to be 
acting together now, particularly as against Hoover. It. is 
thought in Washington, writes Carter Field to the New York 
Herald Tribune, that ‘‘ Lowden is getting most of the glory right 
now, but that Dawes is the only one of the two who has a real 
chance to win the nomination.’’ General Dawes has said 
recently, ‘‘I am not a candidate for the nomination,” but the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil (Rep.) thinks that “if gamblers were 
analyzing the present situation, they would lay some odds, 
possibly six to five, on Dawes.’’ He will be and he should be 
seriously considered, contends the Indianapolis News (Ind.). 
He is in a strong tactical position, thinks the Louisville Herald 
Post (Ind.). 

Some time before President Coolidge’s now historic announce- 
ment, Charles Evans Hughes made the statement, ‘‘I will never 
again be a candidate for public office,” adding that his age, 
sixty-five, was a sufficient bar to his candidacy. But in New 
York and other Eastern States there is a strong move to draft 
him, say a number of the correspondents, particularly if Governor 
Smith seems likely to be the Democratic candidate, with his 
exceptional vote-getting power in New York. Senator and 
former Speaker Gillette, a close friend of President Coolidge, 
says: ‘‘Hughes is the man who seems to me to tower above all 
other statesmen, and I should like to support him.”’ The Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.) thinks this sums up the feelings of many 
Americans. The Boston Herald (Rep.), Springfield Republican 
(ind.), and Portland Oregon Journal (Rep.) can see no reason 
why his years should disqualify the former Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Hughes, writes Clinton W. Gilbert, Washington correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, has made a great im- 
pression on the country: 


‘“No one who has been in the Cabinet in recent years has quite 
the air of greatness that Mr. Hughes has; not even Mr. Hoover, 
with all his reputation as an organizer and administrator. 
You would pick Mr. Hoover as a remarkable man of action. 
Mr. Hughes is the most articulate of our public men. He 
leaves an impression of sincerity and intellectual honesty. So 
far as public opinion is concerned, it is to his advantage that he 
does not know how to play the game of politics.” 


The Speaker of the House, Theodore Roosevelt’s son-in-law, 
Mr. Nicholas Longworth, has recently returned from a tour of 
the Northwest and Pacific States, where he spoke in about forty 
cities and towns. Editors naturally see politics in such a tour, 
altho the Speaker is silent on the subject. A Washington corre- 
spondent of the Des Moines Register hears that it will be Long- 
worth, not Hoover, who will have the backing of Administration 
leaders. Arthur Evans, of the Chicago T'ribune, writes from the 
Speaker’s home-town of Cincinnati, that Longworth would make 
an excellent vote-getter, with an appeal to wets who otherwise 
might swing to Governor Smith. It seems to the Philadelphia 
Hvening Bulletin that: 


“The outstanding rival of Secretary Hoover, at this early 
stage, 1s rather Speaker Longworth, who has not started out 
with a stride, but who has capacity, backing, vantage ground, 
geographically speaking, and whose ambition is well known, 
altho concealed with becoming modesty.”’ 


Senator Norris has been suggested by Senator Brookhart, and 
friends in his own State have started a Norris boom. He may 
win some support in Iowa and Wisconsin, also, says the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil (Rep.), but it adds that ‘‘if he becomes a candi- 
date for the Presidency, it will be on a third-party ticket.” 
Senator Curtis has been mentioned as the favorite son of 
Kansas, but the Senator insists that President Coolidge’s attitude 


needs to be more clearly defined, and in the meantime that h 
himself will not be ‘‘the stalking horse to help or injure an 
candidate.’’ There isalso talk of Senator Capper. A ‘‘ Watson- 
for-President’”’ movement has been started in Indiana. I 
Illinois, Senator Charles S. Deneen is_ being suggested. 
Senator Borah has been mentioned as a candidate by a news~ 
paper of his own State and by a group in California, but th 
Portland Oregonian (Rep.) points out that Senator Borah’s own, 
attitude makes his candidacy impossible: | 


“He has said nothing, done nothing, to show that he wanted! 
to be President; he has never been cordial to the political leaders: 
of his party, nor always in harmony with prevailing Republican) 
opinion on major topics; he has followed always his own political! 
convictions, wherever they led him, and he has cared very little» 
what others have thought; and he had found himself always 
as a result, in a position of political solitude.” 


In Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind.) declares; 
that its fellow-townsman, Andrew W. Mellon, is the logical man 
for his party’s next standard-bearer. But the Philadelphia ) 
Record (Dem.) argues that Mr. Mellon’s frail health and seventy-} 
five years disqualify him. Several correspondents predict that} 
the Pennsylvania delegates will go to the convention instructed | 
for Mellon, and later shift their votes elsewhere. Other notable) 
favorite sons are Senator Edge of New Jersey, ex-Gov. Herbert. 


Hadley of Missouri, and Governor Gore of West Virginia. 

Finally, it should be noted that there are several Republican 
leaders, including Senator Fess of Ohio, ex-Senator Cameron of | 
Arizona, Secretary of the Interior Work, and Congressman Hull | 
of Illinois, who insist that Mr. Coolidge’s statement does not | 
mean that he is unavailable if the convention fails to unite upon 
another candidate, and that the choice of the party will be 
stronger than the President’s own desires. So there are still 
Coolidge men. Nevertheless, newspapers for the most part, as 
times goes by, seem more and more inclined to take the Presi- 
dent’s statement as a definite and final refusal to accept another 
nomination. 
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. In what city has a 
been organized? 


revolt of the jobless middle-aged”’ 
(p. 9). 
. Who wrote the poem, ‘‘Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright’’? 
(p. 26). 
. What nation produced the films, ‘‘Mons,’’ ‘‘ Ypres,’ 
“Armageddon”? (p. 27). 
. To what great European library has the Carnegie Founda- 
tion recently allotted funds? (p. 29). 
5. What title did the Soviet Government give Chaliapin? 
(p. 28). 
. How many active voleanoes are there? (p. 21). 
. From what voleano have we learned most about vol- 
canoes? (p. 21). 
. How does the restriction of immigration affect invention 
in the United States? (p. 24). 
. What European country’s intentions are called ‘‘the most 
disturbing factor in Europe to-day”? (p. 17). 
. Who is “‘smiling Aristide,” and who is ‘‘growling Ray- 
AMOI es CDs cli)s 
. Who delivered the famous ‘“‘Lunéville speech”? (p. 17). 
. What question caused the failure of the Naval Disarma- 
ment Conference? (p. 19). : 
3. How many tons of British shipping and Allied ship- 
ping was sunk by the Germans during the war? 
(p. 19). 


4. What substitute have the Germans found for the military 
training of young men? (p. 20). 


15. What national organization has announced that the 
Republican and Democratic parties need not put a Pro- 
hibition plank into their platforms next year? (p. 12). | 

. What new commercial treaty has been called ‘‘a veritable | 
economic Locarno’’? (p. 84). 


By what chain of events is the Franco-German trade 
treaty connected with the Dawes plan? (p. 84). 

. Why did France begin to feel the increased need of a trade 
treaty with Germany after 1925? (p. 85). 

. What event in September annually puts hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into the tills of American merchants? 
(p. 86). 

20. How did the railways put $150,000,000 into the pockets 
of the public in 1926? (p. 87). 

. Where did representatives of nearly ninety Christian 
denominations recently hold a ‘‘world conference”’ in 
the interest of Christian unity? (p. 30). ; 

. On what grounds does the Chicago Federation of Churches 
denounce as a ‘‘desecration’”’. the plan to hold the 
Tunney-Dempsey prize-fight in the Soldiers’ Field, 
Chicago? (p. 32). 

3. Name five leading possibilities for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination in 1928. (p. 5). 

. What section of the American people will probably have 
$1,000,000,000 more to spend this year than they had 
last year? (p. 10). 

. How does Great Salt Lake interfere with telephonic 


communication between New York and San Francisco? 
(p. 25). : 
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REVOLT OF THE JOBLESS MIDDLE-AGED 


OUTH’S REVOLT is a familiar theme, but a retired bus- 

iness man of Brooklyn, who prefers to be known merely as 

“Mr. Action,” is organizing a revolt of the middle-aged 
against ‘‘the callous dictum of business which adjudges men past 
forty as too old to keep pace with younger workers.’ Some 
250 persons, according to the Brooklyn Eagle, recently met at 
his call in the Prospect Park branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of that city, told of their vain efforts to find work, 
and formed an organization to fight the prevalent idea “that on 
his fortieth birthday some awful change 
comes over a man to unfit him for new 
tasks.”” 

“Mr. Action” said he had himself faced 
the uncertainties of job-hunting after the 
age of forty, and at a later meeting, with 
about 300 present, he helped to launch 
what is to be known as the Cooperative 
Action Membership Corporation, devoted 
to ‘‘helping the elderly who need work.” 
Its methods, we are told, will include help- 
ful publicity for the unemployed and prac- 
tical catering to the needs of employers. 

Cheering tales of men and women who 
have won success in new fields after having 
reached the fateful age were related at these 
meetings, but most of the stories were like 
that of the following letter—one of hun- 
dreds that came to ‘‘Mr. Action’’—in 
which a former order-department manager 
writes: 

“T’ve walked the streets of New York 
for nearly four solid months now for a job, 
at any price. Business hires only young- 
sters to-day, telling them they have a 
future. In that way they secure workers 
at such cheap prices that a man with a 
family just can’t compete. 

“*Business uses these youngsters up, and 
when they are forty they, in turn, will find 
that the future that business has for them 
is also out in the gutter to die.”’ 
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Editorial comment is inclined to divide the blame quite im- 
partially among the employer, the job-seeker, and society. “‘ Per- 
haps it is the jobless men themselves, rather than the employers, 
who are suffering from the aged-at-forty complex,” suggests 
a hard-boiled editorial writer in the Brooklyn Eagle, adding: 
‘‘A man is as old as he squeals.”’ The St. Paul Dispatch also 
suggests that many of the jobless have put themselves on the 
shelf. That paper goes on to say: 


‘“Many of those over forty may blame themselves for falling 
into the delusion that, having learned a trade, they had nothing 
more to learn and could live the rest of their days on the little 
that they had learned as a kind of capital. Those who realize 
that there is always something to learn in any occupation, and 
keep their minds receptive and their self-conceit in subjection, 
are less likely to complain in later years that they are not wanted. 

“Many employers are not free from fault in this connection. 
They exaggerate the importance of the pliability of youth and 
underestimate the waste of the labor turnover.” 


‘‘When middle-aged men in any trade are good, they are pretty 
sure to be very good,” says the Dallas News. “And sometimes 
they need a job. Employers, who are frequently middle-aged 
or better themselves, ought to remember that.’’ The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer makes a distinction between physical and mental 
powers, remarking that in the latter ‘“‘a man of fifty or more 
should be at the very height of his usefulness.”” The Winston- 
Salem Twin-City Sentinel thinks that no person should be old 
at fifty, and advises young people to live in a way that will give 
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THE GREAT DIVIDE 
—Mackin the New York Morning Telegraph. 


9 
them plenty of vim at that age. Quoting ‘“‘Mr. Action’s”’ 
statement that he knows men of over forty who could make good 
in $15,000-a-year positions, and who can not find the smallest 
opening, the Cleveland Plain Dealer says: 


“Tt is not hard to see that there is logic in the doubt of em- 
ployers as to the habits, ability or character of middle-aged people 
who are out of work. Often such doubts may be justified, but 
oftener, circumstances over which they have no control have 
forced these people on the employment market. They are 
victims of fate, not of their own inefficiency, and the employer 
who is discerning enough to recognize their capacity to give 
faithful, competent, and highly intelligent 
service may pick up a bargain.” 


To make work possible for all who are 
capable of performing it, remarks the Balti- 
more American, is a social duty, and to set 
up an inflexible age limit is not meeting 
that duty squarely. “If all enterprises 
did it,’ that paper adds, ‘‘none would 
gain, since the burden of support of those 
debarred would fall upon the public, and 
industry would have to carry its share of 
the taxes.” j 

Seeking for the cause of discrimination 
against those on the shady side of forty, 
the New York World approaches the sub- 
ject from another angle: 


— 
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EMPLOYEES 
[ENTRANCE 


“The increasingly popular policy of 
group insurance unquestionably miltates 
against the older applicants for employ- 
ment. Here much may be done by working 
out tables of graduated instalments to be 
charged against the applicants themselves 
according to their age. But more may be 
expected from the growing tendency in big 
business to regard employment as not 
merely a matter,of supply and demand, but 
as something that has its deeper social 
aspects. 

“That there is need of attention to the 
problem is established mathematically. 
Within forty years the death-rate in the 
United States has been cut in half. The 
army of middle-aged and elderly people 
surviving in good health, owing to better sanitation and the ad- 
vance in medical science, is far larger relatively than it ever was 
before in the history of the race. These surviving testimonials 
to humaner living conditions and scientific progress have been 
spared for little happiness and usefulness if, instead of doing work 
suited to their strength, many of them are condemned to rust 
away in idleness.” 

The captain of industry is himself usually well over forty years 
old, remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, yet he makes rules insisting that 
newly employed persons in his various departments must be 
under forty. Why is this usually the ease? The Hagle goes 
on to answer that the elderly person is indeed less ‘‘ pliable” 
than youth; that he has not the nerve or energy of the young 
man. Butit thinks a more potent reason is found in the fact 
that ‘‘workmen’s insurance laws, with premiums higher for 
age, offer a thrift-reason for preferring younger persons.” In 


conclusion we read: 


‘ 


‘“What is doubtless true is that the value of experience is un- 
derestimated by the captains of industry because they have it 
themselves, and the value of youth is overestimated because they 
have it not. 

‘““We always rate highest those things which are beyond our 
reach. But as things stand, restlessness and readiness to quit 
a position are the height of unwisdom for elderly workers. It 
is better to:bear the evils that we have than fly to others that 
we know not of. 

“Byven at sixty, keeping a job that is not beyond one’s capacity 
is easy enough everywhere. Getting a new place is altogether a 
different matter either in business or industry.” 
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A BILLION MORE FOR THE FARMERS 


and big crops? Will he have more money to spend after 

the harvest this fall than last year? After a trip through 
the Northwest and Pacific coast States, and an analysis of re- 
ports received from farm organizations and Farm Loan savings 
banks, Eugene Meyer, Commissioner of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, reaches the conclusion that farm crops this season will be 
worth a cool billion dollars more than they were in 1926; that 
the farmers of this country are facing the brightest prospects 
since the war. ‘‘This 
is mighty good news, 
not only to the farmers, 
but to the millions en- 
gaged in other pur- 
suits,’ observes. the - 
Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. For, explains 
the Chicago Tribune, 
‘‘without prosperous 
farmers there can be no 
lasting prosperity for 
the business men of the 
country and the city 
dwellers.” Agriculture 
not only is our largest 
industry, notes the 
Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil, ‘“‘but it is also 
our most important, 
because it furnishes 
food and_ clothing. 
Furthermore, it is so 
closely tied to the others 
that it is almost the 
key to their success. 

From other sources 

than an official of the Coolidge Administration we learn that 
“the farmer will have plenty to eat next winter, and enough gas 
to run his Lizzie to town Saturday afternoon,” as William Allen 
White puts it in an Emporia Gazette editorial. True, the figures 
are not all of increased production; in many cases there is de- 
creased planting or a smaller yield, as in the ease of cotton and 
corn, two of our most important crops in size and value. But 
the prices for practically all products, we are told, have advanced, 
so that a smaller crop actually will yield more money. And, 
points out the New York Evening Post’s financial editor, ‘‘ prac- 
tically every crop, with the exception of tobacco, is expected to 
be worth more money than it was last year.’ Iowa, it seems, is 
to be doubly fortunate; it will receive good prices for an excellent 
corn crop. ‘‘With prices as they are,” the St. Paul Dispatch 
finds the outlook in the Northwest ‘‘very cheerful.’”’ Whatever 
happens to wheat, agrees the Minneapolis Tribune, ‘there is 
going to be a huge aggregate of farm income in the Northwest 
this year.” Canada may have the third largest wheat erop in 
its history, according to Canadian Pacific Railway officials. 
Great Northern officials estimate that farm income in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana will be a 
quarter of a billion dollars greater than a year ago. Estimates 
of Nebraska’s income run $200,000,000 higher than last year. 
Wheat prices will not fall below the present figures, ‘‘and may 
easily rise above them,” in the opinion of the St. Paul daily. 
Says the New York Herald Tribune, in a summary of the Meyer 
statement: 


|| THE AMERICAN FARMER in for a year of fair prices 


From the New York Evening Post 


“It is now predicted that the corn crop will amount to 2,389,- 
226,000 bushels. True, this represents a decline of a quarter of 
a bilkon bushels from the crop actually harvested last year, and 


WHERE THE FARMER’S EXTRA BILLION WILL COME FROM 


The ruled parts of the columns represent 1926 crop values, as indicated by the gov- 
ernment estimate and price levels of August 1, 1926; while the heavy black parts 
represent the increased value of this year’s crops—except in the case of tobacco—at 
the latest crop estimates and current prices. 

Statistics Company, Inc. 


is even further short of the average production for the last ten 
years; but it is important to consider that whereas corn was 
quoted at 96 cents a year ago, it is now selling at $1.28 a bushel. 
On the basis of present prices the expected 1927 crop would have 
a value of approximately $3,058,000,000, against $2,550,000,000 
for the 1926 output in terms of prices for the corresponding date. 

““The position of wheat and oats is not dissimilar from that of 
corn. In the case of wheat a crop of 851,145,000 bushels is 
promised, against 839,000,000 a year ago. Wheat prices, more- 
over, are some four cents a bushel higher than at this time in 1926. 
The approximate value of the present wheat crop may be said to be 
in the neighborhood of 
$1,319,000,000, against 
$1,266,000,000 for last 
year’s output of this 
commodity. In the 
case of oats we have a 
promised 1927 crop of 
1,278,000,000 bushels, 
against 1,253,000,000 
in 1926, and as oats are 
now selling at 58 cents 
a bushel, against 51 
cents a year ago, we 
have here a comparison 
of $741,000,000, against 
$639,000,000 in favor 
of the current crop. 
Cotton, which ordi- 
narily ranks next in 
value to corn, has 
shown an amazing im- 
provement in its money 
position, and is now 
quoted at over 19 cents 
a pound, with promise 
of bettering this quota- 
tion before the year is 
over. Forecasts for to- 
bacco and fruit are com- 
paratively unfavorable, 
but these are counter- 
balanced by encourag- 
ing reports on hay, bar- 
ley, and potatoes. It would be less than the truth to say that all 
was well with our agriculture; but such evidence as these figures 
bring to bear on the case indicates clearly that it is better off this 
year than last, and better off this month than a month back— 
which means that the trend is in the right direction.” 


1927 values are based 
on estimated production 
and current prices 


1926 values are based 
on crop estimate. and 
prices a year ago 


Barley Tobacco 


The chart was prepared by the Standard 


Furthermore, we read in a Kansas City dispatch to the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘the margin between the farmer’s cost and 
his final return ought to be greater this year because of improved 
methods of harvesting and planting.” Also— :; 


“Reports from official sources show that fewer farm fore- 
closures have taken place in the last year than in any of the 
four years preceding, and the number of bank failures is 
decreasing markedly. While these factors do not prove great 
prosperity, they do indicate a steady betterment in rural 
finances and a greater purchasing power, as well as debt-pay- 
ing power.”’ 


That the farmer’s buying power is already high is indicated 
by the record-breaking volume of sales of Chicago’s two largest 
mail-order houses, we are reminded by the Chicago Evening 
Post, which estimates the aggregate income of the American 
farmer this year at $12,000,000,000. ‘‘Business will be active 
this fall,” predicts this paper, and the Council Bluffs N onparetl 
shows by an imposing array of figures how farming is tied into 
other economic activities: 


“American farmers, as a group, are buying $6,000,000,000 
worth of manufactured goods from American industry each year. 

“They are paying, in addition, for about $4,000,000,000 worth 
of services rendered by others annually. 


“They are supplying one-eighth of the tonnage carried by the 
railroads. 
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“They are exporting one-half the total value of exports from 
the United States. 


“They are debtors to other groups to the sum of over $12,000,- 
000,000. 


j “Tt is readily evident what farming depression means to other 
lines of industry, or commerce. If agriculture is broke or near- 
broke, its purchases of goods and services and what it pays on its 
debts shrinks materially. That affects the families whose income 
depends on a railroad or factory wage, and the stockholders, 
clear on down the line.”’ 


From the same section which Commissioner Meyer tray- 
ersed, however, come contradictory reports. According to 
F. W. Murphy, chairman of the American Council of Agri- 
culture, ‘“‘there is no change for the better in the agricultural 
situation, and there can be no change so long as the farmers sell 
in a world market and buy in a market protected by the tariff.”’ 
In the opinion of the Cleveland Press and other Seripps-Howard 
papers, ‘“‘the real farm problem can not be removed by talk of 
big erops.’”’ As for the price of wheat, ‘‘the price to the 
farmer will depend upon the price paid for the surplus in 
the markets of the world,’’ explains the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Mail. There will be some improvement in the farm situa- 
tion this year, admits the neighboring Gazette, but it will be 
because the number of farms has been reduced, together with 
the number of acres under cultivation. According to this 
Charleston paper: 


“During the five years from 1920 to 1925, the value of farm 
property in the United States declined $20,000,000,000; the 
number of farms diminished by 77,000, and the land under culti- 
vation by 41,000,000 acres. Now, during the same time the 
mortgage debt on farm properties increased by 42 per cent. 

‘*With the sincere hope that Commissioner Meyer’s prediction 
will be verified by the event, we venture to analyze his statement. 
It has the ear-marks of the politician, seeking to detract from the 
logical consequences of truth. Admittedly, the’ farmers have 
been going through difficult times. He calls it the ‘post-war 
depression,’ laying himself open to the suspicion of trying to give 
it a name that will do as little damage to his party as possible.” 


THAT MAN IN THE MOON AGAIN? 


—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 


FARM RELIEF THAT IS FARM RELIEF 


—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


Moreover, declares the Topeka Capital, from the center of a 
huge farming district: 


‘“A single crop season can not be regarded as generally repre- 
sentative of the position of agriculture, and particularly when 
higher returns are due to subnormal production, the smallest 
corn crop in twenty-five years, and a mixed situation in which 
the slump in cotton production, partly accountable by the most 
devastating floods in the country’s history, is the main item in 
what is called an ‘improved sentiment regarding the position of 
agriculture.’ 

“Two years ago cotton was selling at twelve cents, several 
cents below cost of production. Its price is now about nineteen 
cents, affording a good profit to the planter who has a fair crop. 
There are many planters, however, who have none. This is 
not the sort of stabilization that farmers generally are looking for. 

‘‘While corn improved greatly in July, and still improves, in 
the northern latitudes it still faces the danger of frost. The 
improved prospects make it still a quarter-billion bushels short 
of last year and still less compared with the average for ten years. 
Higher corn prices promise nearly half a billion dollars more for 
the crop than last year. This is half the estimate of Mr. Meyer 
of a billion dollars larger returns for agriculture as a whole, and 
the extra half goes mainly to cotton. Present estimates make 
the combined winter and spring wheat crop about twelve million 
bushels greater than last year, and worth fifty millions more. 
The wheat-grower is better off, since he has a slightly larger crop 
and a higher price per bushel, but this is not true either of corn 
or cotton. 

‘‘Where the larger return in dollars is due to short yields, some 
farmers benefit and others suffer from the shrinkage in produc- 
tion. Kansas is on the top wave this season, with a fairly good 
wheat crop, big hay crops of all kinds, and a large corn crop for 
the acreage planted—all at higher prices, with the probable 
exception of hay. It is a spotty agricultural year, and Kansas is 
specially favored. Debts will be paid off and there will be a sur- 
plus for needed farm buildings and other improvements. It is 
nevertheless true that Kansas’s good fortune, so far as prices are 
concerned, is largely due to misfortunes elsewhere, in short crops. 
This is not a movement toward the desired stabilization of 
agriculture. 

“The fact about periodical surpluses in any given crop and 
occasionally in all together is that even a small overproduction 
has altogether disproportionate effects on prices, which makes 
the farm problem distinctively a problem of marketing. This 
problem will remain, no matter how favorable a single season 
may be to certain sections or certain crops, until a sound surplus- 
marketing plan is worked out.” 
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KEEPING PROHIBITION OUT OF PARTY 
PLATFORMS 


«6 @ NY ONE IS A FOOL,” declares Senator Carter Glass 
A of Virginia, ‘‘who thinks the Eighteenth Amendment 


, 


will be repealed in the next hundred years,’’ adding 
that any party which attempts to put a wet plank into its plat- 


form ‘‘will be annihilated.” His statement, uttered before the 


wit ENRIGHT 


THE OUTCAST 
—Enright in the New York World. 


University of Virginia’s Institute of Public Affairs in Charlottes- 
ville, is generally regarded as an announcement that he will, 
as one correspondent puts it, ‘‘make every effort to rule out the 
Prohibition question from any consideration at the next Demo- 
cratic national convention.’”’ Senator Glass unexpectedly found 
himself thus in debate with William G. McAdoo and Goy. Albert 
C. Ritchie of Maryland, both possible Democratic candidates for 
the Presidency. He continued: 


‘‘What has Prohibition got to do with the Presidential elec- 
tion, anyway? Let those Democrats who want to agitate for 
a modification of the Volstead Law do it by voting for wet 
Congressmen. Congress, not the President, must vote on any 
such modification.” 


In a similar key, but in a different spirit, we are told, the di- 
rectors of the Anti-Saloon League, assembled at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, have announced that the league will refrain from asking 
the Republican and Democratic parties next year to put Prohi- 
bition-enforcement planks into their platforms. Their formal 
declaration ends with these paragraphs: 


“It would be inconsistent in any party which either implicitly 
or explicitly places itself before the public as standing for law and 
order to put in nomination for the chief law-enforcement officer 
of the nation, namely, the President of the United States, 
a man who can not be relied upon to keep his oath of office to 
uphold the Constitution of the United States and to enforce its 
laws. 

‘‘In view of the organized effort which is being made to nullify 
the Prohibition Law, we assume that no party will put in nom- 
ination for the office of President or Vice-President one whose at- 
titude on this question is known to be doubtful or antagonistic. 

“Tt goes without saying that the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica will do all in its power to defeat at the polls any candidate 
of any party who is opposed to the broad American principles 
announced herein.” 


Both statements drew instant responses from the press, thus 


confirming the St. Louis Star’s assertion that Prohibition is the 
most lively issue now before the country, and that it is “Snvariably 
discust at every gathering, except a political gathering, and not 
there because the politicians have not been able to make up their 
minds ‘which way the cat will jump,’ and so steer away from so 
dangerous a subject.” Many editors approve the idea of keeping 
this issue entirely out of the party platforms, but others see 


danger in suppressing it. Thus the St. Paul Dispatch says: 


‘“We should like to believe that the Anti-Saloon League hopes 
to give political reality to the issue by requiring politicians to 
have the backbone to tell the people where they stand on Pro- 
hibition. We should like to see the league make a vigorous 
demand on both parties that they declare themselves unequivo- 
cally on the subject. But there is small sign that the league has 
changed its policy for the purpose of getting greater sincerity 
from the political parties. Infact, there is reason to believe that 
the league wants more pussyfooting, rather than less. It wants 
complete silence. It wants to keep Prohibition smothered as 
an issue under an official pretense that it is not anissue. Then 
the people can have no opportunity to vote on Prohibition and 
Prohibition will suffer no defeats. Prohibition is an issue in 
this country, and tho it can be put off temporarily, nothing will 
be able to keep it in political submergence. The longer it is 
kept tied, the more terrific will be the force when it breaks loose.” 


When it comes to saying anything definite about Prohibition, 
the Springfield Union agrees, ‘‘the Republican and Democratic 
leaders and the leaders of Prohibitionists all join in an emphatic 
‘Hush! Don’t mention it!’’”? And the Hartford Courant 
thinks we need not be surprized if both party platforms ‘‘either 
proceed on the assumption that there is no such thing as a 
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JUST WHERE ARE WE GOING TO LAND? 
—Talburt in the Washington News. 


Prohibition question or make the usual bluff of favoring the 
enforcement of all laws,’’ and it adds: 


“The trick may be good for still another Presidential year, but 
it is questionable whether it can be worked again thereafter. 
The year 1928 may still find the parties pompously declaring 
for the enforcement of all laws, which certainly must be enforced 
as thoroughly as possible so long as they are laws, and which 
certainly should never have been enacted if they were not meant 
tobe enforced. Butit may not be possible to escape this pressing 
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issue so easily in 1932. Both parties may be anxious not to 
make Prohibition an issue, but if sentiment continues to develop 
against the Prohibition laws in the next few years as it has de- 


veloped in the last few, further subterfuge may be out of the 
question.” 


‘ If the earnest members of the Institute of Public Affairs take 
their cue from the Virginia Senator, the New York Herald Tribune 
remarks, “‘ they will be regarding public affairs as through a Glass 
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THE BIGAMIST 


—Sykes in Life. 


darkly.”’ And the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, in a more serious 
mood, takes issue with the policy of Senator Glass and the Anti- 
Saloon League in these words: 


“Tt would be ridiculous to propose that neither of the parties 
say anything about taxation, or about farm-relief, or about any 
of the other matters which from time to time arouse public 
interest. Such a maneuver would be patently insincere and— 
it might almost be said—patently stupid. Yet we find earnest 
party workers and earnest Prohibitionists suggesting that the 
parties turn their eyes away from the one issue upon which public 
attention seems most sharply focused. Senator Glass would 
repudiate the charge that he and those who share his opinions 
in this matter have come to the conclusion that the two major 
parties have ceased to be the principal agencies for dealing with. 
the great public problems of the day. But that is the conclu- 
sion to which his opinions really point.” 


An equal or larger number of papers approve the policy of 
“ omitting Prohibition altogether from the party platforms, tho 
many criticize the league in saying so. Thus the Hartford 
Times remarks: 


‘‘War be it from us to suggest that the Anti-Saloon League does 
not know its business, but we regret that the league is not going 
to try its luck with the two national conventions. That would 
be a political episode that would teach both the league and the 
country a lot of things about how Prohibition is really regarded. 
Yet we admit that the league knows its hops, as it were. The 
atmosphere of national conventions is not that in which the 
league’s propaganda functions best. 

‘Tt must be evident even to the Anti-Saloon League that there 
is no real party division on the Prohibition issue, and that any 
plank of its proposing that passed either convention would be 


either an affront to large and important sections of the party con- 


cerned, or simply an insincere flourish of the catch-vote variety. 
As between wet and dry there is no party line-up in America to- 
day, and that fact stands like an immovable boulder in the way 
of the Anti-Saloon League’s political pathfinders.”’ 


Now that the Anti-Saloon League has decided not to insist 

upon a Prohibition plank, says the Camden Evening Courier 
with a sigh of relief, ‘“‘the two parties can quite properly forget 
the subject entirely and base their campaign, next year, upon 
the more important domestic and foreign issues.’? It goes on 
to say: 
; sk Prohibition was not a party issue in its inception, and if ever 
it 1s written off the statute books, it will not be written off by 
either party. Public sentiment against the Volstead Law is ad- 
mittedly erowing rapidly. It may be a long time before the 
law will be modified; the law may never be modified, for that 
matter. But any change that is made will be the result of an 
insistent demand by the people, regardless of their partizan 
political affiliations. 

“The league’s decision to ‘lay off? the two major political 
parties next year seems to be an indication that it recognizes the 
trend of present-day Prohibition—that it is a local or sectional 
issue in which the people, regardless of platform planks and 
even laws, are getting pretty much the kind of enforcement they 
want.” 


“Very wise action,’’ is the comment of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer upon the Jeague’s announcement. Prohibition, it 
adds, can not now become an issue in the approaching Presiden- 
tial campaign ‘‘save as it may prevail locally in certain Congres- 
sional districts.’”’ The Topeka Daily Capital thinks the chances 
now are that ‘“‘both platforms will be frankly dry, adding: “‘ That 
is good polities, and the platforms will be written by good poli- 
ticians.”” ‘‘Manifestly it would be some test of ingenuity to 
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frame a platform declaration that would satisfy both factions,’ 
thinks the Manchester Union; ‘‘the chances are, indeed, partic- 
ularly good that the Democrats who yearn for a vigorous on- 
slaught upon national Prohibition will return from the conven- 
tion wiser men and also sadder.’”’ To which the Philadelphia 
Inquirer retorts: ‘‘ Republican and Democratic leaders alike fear 
to stir up a hornets’ nest. Hither a dry plank or a wet plank 
would split wide open the party that advocated it.” 
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A NEW ATTACK ON THE LAW’S DELAYS 


OME WAY MUST BE FOUND, the Philadelphia Jn- 
S quirer and a score of other American newspapers are 
convineed, to stimulate the lawyers and legislators of the 
nation to a fresh attack upon the law’s delays. Here is no newly 
discovered evil, we are told. Chief Justice Taft and two former 
Secretaries of State—Root and Hughes—have criticized the 
American system of criminal procedure, but the course of justice 
in the United States, observes the Syracuse Post-Standard, has 
continued, like the mills of the gods, to grind slowly. So much so 
in fact, that Charles H. Tuttle, United 
States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, was recently moved, at the 
annual convention of the Commercial Law 
League of America, to denounce the broken 
cogs in the wheel of justice as ‘‘not only a 
national disgrace, but a national menace.” 
And he added: ‘‘When many years elapse 
between indictment and sentence and 
execution of that sentence in a notable 
murder ease, the law itself is the thing 
really tried and condemned. Thereby a 
grave injustice is done to the defendants, 
whether guilty or innocent.’’ 

“The speaker did not mention the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, but it is generally 
understood that this is the case to which he 
referred,’’ say dispatches from Atlantic 
City, where the Tuttle speech was de- 
livered. Many American editors hope, 
therefore, that out of the case may come a 
change for the better; a change that will 
not lessen the opportunity of the accused 
to establish his innocence, and, as one 
editor remarks, ‘‘that will prevent such 
scandalous spectacles as the lapse of years 
between indictment, conviction, and pun- 
ishment.”” In the case of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, seven years passed between the 
murder of a paymaster and guard in 
Massachusetts, and the execution of these 
two men for the murder. Whether or not 
Mr. Tuttle referred to this celebrated case, 
believes the Chicago Daily News, “‘it 
illustrates, as few other cases have done, 
the need of speeding up the processes of American courts.” “It 
is absurd that a criminal case should be allowed to drag along for 
seven years,’ agrees the St. Paul Pioneer Press. To gain the 
respect of the people, points out the New York Herald Tribune, 
“the law must earn it by being swift, certain, and just. The 
Massachusetts trials and appeals, whatever one’s opinion of their 
justice, were neither swift nor certain.’”’ To quote the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News: 


Acme News picture 


‘““The Massachusetts case does not by any means stand alone 
in judicial procedure in this country. The law’s delays in every 
State in the Union is a challenge to American lawyers, judges, 
legislatures and Congress to remove this stigma upon American 
jurisprudence. The enforcement of the criminal law and the 
technical network in which the criminal courts are entangled are 
diminishing respect for our system of justice and causing the 
courts to be held in contempt. 

“Efforts have been made from time to time to lessen these 
abuses and grievances and in some eases they have been partly 
successful, but the reformation has not gone far enough. Further 
revision of our penal laws and changes in the rules of procedure 
in our courts are a vital necessity if there is not to be an even 
greater miscarriage of justice and a diminishing respect for 
American administration of justice. 

‘All sensible and fair-minded people will agree that persons 
charged with crime and those convicted of violations of law 


LAWYER HITS LAW’S DELAYS 


Charles H. Tuttle, United States Attorney 

of the Southern District of New York, who 

calls our system of criminal procedure both 
a ‘‘disgrace’’ and a ‘‘menace.’’ 


ought not to be left in lingering and heart-breaking uncertainty 
about final decisions in our courts.” 


In Atlantic City dispatches, Mr. Tuttle is reported as saying: 


“The American system of criminal procedure has provoked 
the Chief Justice of the United States to call it a disgrace. But 
recent events have shown that it is not only a national disgrace, 
but a national menace. It destroys confidence and security at 
home, and it excites criticism and protest abroad. 

‘‘When many years elapse between indictment and sentence 
or its execution, the law loses much of its terror for evil-doers; 
organized effort to discredit our institutions is encouraged by 
those institutions themselves, and sober- 
minded, honest citizens are filled with anx- 
iety as to whether justice, which is so slow 
and doubtful of itself, is really justice at all. 
Many have called for a reform of proce- 
dure, but the recent instance has con- 
vineed public opinion that a change is no 
longer a matter of mere reform, but of 
national safety.” 


“Mr. Tuttle is eminently correct in his 
conclusions,’’ in the opinion of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, which says: 


‘The criminal statutes are badly in need 
of renovation. Shyster lawyers and un- 
scrupulous politicians use the legal tech- 
nicalities offered by defective provisions 
of the criminal codes to further their per- 
sonal or political ambitions, and violators 
of the law—even mankillers who have no 
regard for the safety of the public—fre- 
quently go free because of court delays. 
Witnesses disappear, and interest in the 
enforcement of the law in the particular 
cases dies out. The general crime wave, 
which has been lessened some because of 
the fearlessness of officials and officers of 
the law, makes it wholly necessary that the 
wheels of justice cease to grind slowly in 
the future, so that confidence may be re- 
stored in legal authority and safety for 
human life assured.” 


“The complicated system of stays, ap- 
peals, and reprieves which has grown up 
in our courts, and which has no counter- 
part anywhere else on earth, cries out for 
reform,’’ declares the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle. Courts, lawyers, and the 
public have known about this weakness 
for a long time, comments the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
but the question now is: ‘‘What are we going to do about it?” 
Our legal mechanics, we read in the New York Telegram, ex- 
amine our broken-down machinery of legal procedure, and 
agree that there is ‘‘something wrong with the darned thing,’’ 
and ‘‘something ought to be done about it.’? Well, then, pro- 
ceeds The Telegram: 


“Tf something ought to be done about it, why in the name of 
common sense don’t the legal mechanies put on their overalls, 
spit on their hands, grab their tools, and go to work? 

“You can’t make a broken-down machine run by talking to its”’ 


““No one has come forth with a solution,”’ in spite of all the 
talking, agrees the Washington Post, which notes that: 


‘‘Legal processes and machinery are in constant flux. In their 
perpetual state of evolution, each tiny change is based upon the 
past, each new idea becomes a precedent. Tradition is nowhere 
more firmly fixt than in judicial procedure. 

“Only the extremely pessimistic, however, believe that the 
American system of criminal procedure is hopelessly involved in 
its own coils. Cries for reform are growing in volume. Able 
minds and large institutions have set about to study the situation, 
and it is not unreasonable to assume that somewhere, somehow, 
relief will be had.”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Cuapter I: Wall Street lands a loan. 


Chapter II: 
Marines land.— Minneapolis Star. 


The 


Nowapbays a man doesn’t get on his feet until he is broke.— 
Argyle (Minn.) Marshall County Banner. 


A 100. PER CENT. optimist is a man who believc: the thinning 
out of his hair is only a temporary matter.— Louisville Times. 


ALL the world needs is an agreement not to have any more 
wars until the old ones are paid for.—Rochester Times-Union. 


A PrnnsyLvanta town is advertising for a drug-store. It 
seems the regular restaurant has closed down.— Detroit News. 


“EVENTUALLY man will solve the problem of distribution.” 
Tt will be nice if he can do it 
with the weather.— Publishers 
Syndicate. 


MANUFACTURERS of grease 
for Channel swimmers are now 
in about the same deplorable 
fix as hairpin makers.—Lowis- 
ville Times. 


You ean tour the world now 
on the easy-payment plan. 
Imagine falling down on the 
instalments in Afghanistan. 
— Detroit News. 


A Goop many people still 
seem to think that it’s possible 
for an automobile to knock 
down a telegraph-pole. —Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin. - 


Tue Life Extension Institute 
announces that only one in 
twenty has pyorrhea. And 
probably, if the truth were 
known, there is one cough in a 
ear-load.—The New Yorker. 


EASTERN divorce judge says 
men’s running into debt for 
drink and women’s running 
into debt for fine clothes break 
up more homes than anything 
else. The perils of wet goods 
and dry goods. — Arkansas 
Gazette. 


SScey 
SEASON RAT 


Tue Prince of Wales hasn’t been reported engaged for six 
weeks. Charlie Lindbergh can be blamed for that.—Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 


Crops on Long Island are threatened by the invasion of the 
Asiatic beetle, which is believed to be financed by Soviet Russia. 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


Senator Guiass says that Prohibition is intended to make 
liquor hard to get. We suppose, then, that a law’s reach should 
also exceed its grasp.—Asheville Times. 


Junius Rosenwaup of Chicago attributes his phenomenal 
showing in business to luck, thus demoralizing 2,450,771 faithful 
subscribers to the success periodicals.— Detroit News. 


Tue good old girls of our set labor passionately to keep that 
schoolgirl complexion, but what we long for with an unutterable 
longing is that schoolboy stomach.—Ohio State Journal. 


SmnaTor WILLIS wants a higher protective tariff for the onion. 
There’s a vegetable we had counted on to protect itself without 
the aid of Congress in any situation.—New York Evening Post. 


“You are not going to have division in this country between 
those who have and those who have not,” said Lloyd George, 
who appears to be launching a campaign for President of Utopia. 
—New York World. 


BecaussE of his tender years, the little King of Roumania will 
not be charged with the responsibilities of modern kings, a dis- 
patch says. ‘And what,” King Alfonso and King Victor Em- 
manuel might ask in chorus, ‘‘are those?’’—El Paso Tvmes. 
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CT ao ATS, armament conferences. — The 


OUT OF THE PICTURE 
—Harding in the Brookiyn Eagle. 


Axsout the time one gets familiar with a Chinese general’s 
name, he quits.—Aitlanta Constitution. 


WELL, people would have seemed as lawless fifty years ago if 
there had been as many laws to break.— Detroit Free Press. 


Ir is said that the female crab has one million young at a birth. 
No wonder the father crab’s eyes stick out so far.—Punch. 


Every man should remember that it is much easier to live 
within an income than to live without one.—Lowisville Times. 


Nowapbays every man is entitled to life, liberty and an auto- 
mobile in which to pursue happiness.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


We are not authorized to announce Mr. Hoover’s candidacy, 
but note he says there will be 
no halt in tax-reduction plans. 
—Dallas News. 


Senator Guass says Prohi- 
bition has made liquor hard to 
get. And he might have added, 
hard to drink after you get 
it.— Macon Telegraph. 


YALE professor has found a 
hundred-foot worm. The early 
bird who gets this will want 
help instead of congratulations. 
—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


Tur way things have been 
going this year, it wouldn’t 
surprize us a bit to hear of a 
disastrous flood in the middle of 
the Sahara.— Nashville Banner. 


Rear-ADMIRAL JONES says 
the Geneva affair proves that 
we need a bigger Navy. He 
hopes there will be more dis- 


New Yorker. 


STATISTICIAN says that every 
fifth person in the United 
States owns an automobile, but 
what he means is that every 
fifth person in the United 
States will own an automobile 
if he ever gets it paid for— 
Macon Telegraph. 


Iv is claimed that the death-rate is getting lower all the time. 
But they will have to get people to live longer if all those new cars 
are to be paid for.—Des Moines Tribune. 


Accorpine to a Chicago astronomer, the sun is likely to 
explode at any minute. We've felt for a month or so that some- 
thing was the matter with it—Macon Telegraph. 


SHoutp the occasion ever arise, President Coolidge could do 
character parts on the stage. He looked just as much like an 
Indian as he did a cowboy.—Louisville Times. 


Tue Leaning Tower of Pisa is officially declared safe for the 
time being, but doomed eventually to fall. It might appositely 
be renamed the Mussolining Tower.—The New Yorker. 


In the opinion of a well-known judge some husbands are too 
suspicious of their wives. Still, there is good cause for suspicion 
when a man finds a long hair on his wife’s shoulder.—Punch. 


If this year’s Tunney-Dempsey fight should prove to be a 
financial success, it is likely that Tex Rickard will hold the 1928 
Dempsey-Tunney fight in Chicago again.—Louisville Times. 


EIGHTY-YEAR-OLD woman. in Tennessee claims she has never 
seen an automobile. The Sanford Herald opines that this may 
account for her living to reach eighty years of age.—Florida 
Times-Union. 


Transocnanic flying, we learn from extensive newspaper 
reading, is doing wonders to promote international amity, and 
indicates entirely new methods of wreaking destruction in the 
next war.—New York Herald Tribune. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


KEEPING THE PEACE IN EUROPE 


UROPE HAS MANY DOCTORS of politics among her 
statesmen, some one has said, and their daily occupation 
is to nurture and fortify the peace on a continent consist- 

ing of some twenty-three States representing many different racial 
strains, many different traditions and many different aspirations. 
Europe displays a cohesion of separate group-divisions, writes 
H. Wilson Harris in the London Nation and Atheneum, but 
not the cohesion of a single whole. He then tells us that Russia 


GERMAN FAITH IN EUROPE’S FUTURE 


Prace: ‘‘Despite the dreadful war shadows of the past, the States 
of Europe may yet be united in the bonds of friendship.”’ 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


must be left out of any ordinary estimate of European tendencies 
or characteristics, but that west of the Russian frontier, no State 
excopt the smallest can become embroiled with a neighbor without 
three parts of the continent being affected politically or economi- 
cally, and he continues: 


“We are still far from anything like even the loosest of Huro- 
pean federations, but whether a United States of Europe ever 
comes or not, we live in a Europe of associated States already, 
for association can be involuntary as well as voluntary. Of the 
common political problems of Europe two stand out above the 
rest. One is the Russian question, the other the slow progress of 
Franco-German reconciliation. The significance of Russia to the 
whole continent is illustrated by the fact that the most recent 
cause of apprehension as to the attitude and intentions of the 
Soviet Government was that Government’s relations, not with 
one of the European States nearest to the Russian frontier, but 
with one of the most distant, Great Britain. The agitation of the 


chancelleries has died down. The confident rumors at first uni- 
versally accepted by half Europe of Great Britain’s aggressive 
designs have been finally dissipated, and the legend of a new anti- 
Soviet bloc has served only to stimulate enthusiasm for the 
melodramatic ‘Defense Week’ the Russian worker and peasant 
has been celebrating. To Poland and Roumania, Soviet Russia 
must remain an abiding anxiety, but so far as the former is con- 
cerned the tranquillity with which the crisis of the Voikoff 
murder has been smoothed out is proof that relations between the 
two countries are a good deal less explosive than they were. 
There is still the Bessarabian question between Roumania and 
Russia, but trouble is only likely to come there if trouble has 
come already to Roumania from other quarters.” 


It is too soon to say whether Roumania is in for trouble in- 
ternally, we are told, and we are advised that developments so 
far, since Ferdinand’s death, have been a good deal more hope- 
ful than they might have been. But behind the fagade of a 
harmonious parliamentary régime there are several doubtful 
factors, according to Mr. Harris, who points out that: 


‘“‘The Parliament itself is packed. The Regency Council is 
notimpressive. The country’s submission to a Bratiano dictator- 
ship, even with men like Mr. Duca and Mr. Titulesco to fortify 
it, is by no means a certainty. Queen Marie, who finds no place 
in the new order of things, is not given to effacing herself. And 
Prince Carol, in announcing from Paris that he will go to Rou- 
mania if his country calls him, is, in effect, issuing an invitation, 
not awaiting one. But the Bratiano Government has had time 
by now to get well in the saddle and looks like being able to deal” 
summarily with any internal outbreak before it gets formidable 
enough to tempt either Hungary or Russia to offer active support. 

‘‘ Austria, too, has got through her erisis for the moment. A 
good deal about it was fortuitous, and the last thing the Socialists, 
who were most concerned with the whole business, desired was 
that events should have taken the turn they did. But the danger 
is not over. Rescued tho she was by the League of Nations from 
immediately impending disaster, it is only by the adoption of 
sane economic policies throughout Central Europe that Austria 
can be saved from the inevitable fate of a country fighting to 
develop an indispensable export trade in a prison formed of other 
people’s tariff walls. Economic distress makes social and political 
discontent, and the fact that Vienna is Socialist while the rest 
of the country is on the whole Conservative militates hopelessly 
against unity of national purpose. The solution of Austria’s 
particular political problems depends largely on Central Europe’s 
solution of its general economie¢ problems. 

‘‘But important as the relations of the lesser European States 
may be, the stability of Europe as a whole rests on the policy of 
the greater continental Powers—primarily, of course, France and 
Germany, with Great Britain an indispensable element in the 
preservation of equilibrium, and Italy uncertain, incalculable, 
and making, all things considered, more for unrest than for con- 
fidence. The peace-treaty settlement being accepted, as it must 
be, for better or worse, as the basis of post-war Europe, the for- 
tunes of the continent to-day are determined first and foremost 
by the Locarno treaties. On the whole, that adventure in recon- 
ciliation has stood the test of time well. It is true the time is 
short enough yet. The treaties were signed only at the end of 
1925. But the proof of their efficacy is not so much any positive 
rapprochement between France and Germany as the freedom of 
speech the two countries can now indulge in with equanimity. 
Poinearé’s Lunéville deliverance, narrow-minded and harsh tho 
it was, did as much good as harm in demonstrating the new spirit 
prevailing in Western Europe. The French Prime Minister 
relapses into the temper and language of the Ruhr occupation, 
and Germany, secure in the knowledge that nothing like the Ruhr 
occupation will ever happen again, is content to reply with 
dignity instead of anger. That spells an immense advance in 
eighteen months.”’ 


So long as the three major Locarno Powers work together at 
Geneva, we are further informed, the League will have sufficient 


authority to localize and dispose of any trouble in Europe, pro- 
vided it does not concern a great Power. There is only one 
other HKuropean great Power it can concern, namely, Italy, and 
in the view of this observer, Fascist Italy’s intentions are ‘the 
‘most disturbing factor in Europe to-day.’”’ Looking toward 
France, Mr. Harris notes ‘‘disquieting signs’ that the Poin- 
earé policy and the Briand policy are diverging more and more. 
‘Mr. Briand, as is well known, is considered to be the exponent of 
the Locarno policy of peaceful readjustments, especially as 
‘between France and Germany. In sharp contradiction of this 
policy, various journals point out, is the now famous “‘ Lunéville 
speech” of Premier Poincaré, which has been described as being 
like “fone of his old-time speeches in denunciation ot Germany.” 
One statement he made was: “If immediately after her defeat 
Germany had openly disavowed the Government and military 
caste which led her into the war, if she had imitated our example 
in 1871, if she had not contested, against all evidence. the crush- 
ing responsibilities of the Imperial policy, it would never have 
entered any one’s mind to associate the German people with 
their former régime, and attribute to the whole of Germany the 
abominable deeds of which we were witness,’”” A rather severe 
eritic of Mr. Poincaré is Leon Blum, leader of the French Social- 
fist party, who remarks in the London Westminster Gazette, that 
he is not sure whether France's attitude toward Germany is or is 
not entering upon a new phase, and he says: 


~ “lTadmit that Lam not quite sure aboutit. Itis possible that 
Mr. Poinearé does not attach the same importance to his speeches 
as do the commentators, friendly or critical. He may have been 
the victim of his own too-ready pen as he is sometimes in the 
Chamber betrayed by his too fluent speech. For Mr. Poincaré 
has much more spontaneity and much less of cool calculation 
than is commonly believed. He acts just as often upon impulse 
as upon reflection. Nevertheless, he is Mr. Poincaré and his 
words on that account have a double significance. The general 
opinion has linked the name of Poincaré with that policy of 
-eonstraint and mistrust which Mr. Herriot and subsequently 
Mr. Briand have publicly abandoned. Up to now, Mr. Poincaré 
has been very careful to show that his return to power does not 
“mean in any sense a return to the old policy, that he accepts the 


A GERMAN WISH 


“Tet’s hope those stinging pests don’t wake him up’’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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A LABOR CRY AGAINST WAR 


“Break the Sword!’’ 
— The New Leader (London) 


change and bows to the accomplished fact. Once again, however, 
he has raised doubts in our minds. We can not help opposing the 
spirit of such speeches as that at Lunéville with what we are 
accustomed to call the Locarno spirit and the spirit of Geneva. 
Whatever his real intentions, he can hardly be surprized if some 
disquietude is felt both in France and outside. 

‘The first question that arises is in what measure the Premier 
and his Foreign Minister are in agreement. Mr. Briand is proud 
to call himself the man of Locarno and-of Thoiry, the man of 
peace and mutual confidence. Did he know of the Lunéville 
speech? Did he approve of it? If so, the fact is very important 
from the point of view of our international situation, if not, it is 
no less grave from the standpoint of home politics, for it means a 
dissension within the Cabinet of which the Chamber ought to 
take account.” 


It is all very well, Mr. Blum goes on to say with some irony, 
for the semiofficial French press to declare that a parliamentary 
debate on the Lunéville speech would only have aggravated its. 
consequences, but it is a fact that French opinion, both on the 
Right and Left, as well as opinion abroad, has formed from it 
the idea of a definite modification in the direction of French 


policy. This French leader then observes; 

“Tf we grant that such speeches misrepresent Mr. Poincaré’s real - 
intentions, that he has been the victim of his platform manner, 
which we know so well, or his memory, which we know too, none 
the less publie discussion would have been the best way of dis- 
pelling the misunderstanding and limiting its consequences. 
If, on the other hand, the general interpretation is correct, and 
Mr. Poinearé’s remarks indicate a wish to change our policy, 
then the silence of Parliament can only be interpreted as consent. 

‘“We are all concerned for the interests of peace, compared 
with which Ministerial considerations do not amount to very 
much. What compromises great causes, however, is reticence, 
obseurity, and they are best obviated by daylight and sincerity. 
Let the forces of peace come out in the open air and show them- 
selves. We must know whether Mr. Briand still makes it a 
point of honor as a statesman to reestablish in Europe an atmos- 
phere of peace, or whether experience has cured him of his paci- 
fist dreams! When it is a question of the whole foreign policy of 
France, we can not live under a system of personal opinions and 
contradictory initiatives. The Government must have a policy 
of its own, one and indivisible, by which its members are jointly 
and severally bound, and which the country can approve or con- 
We can not go on speaking a double language to the 
a smiling Aristide and 


demn. 
world and presenting a double face 


a growling Raymond.” 
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AFTER THE DISARMAMENT “FAILURE” 


ITTER DISAPPOINTMENT, with which is mingled 
some reproaches for the United States, colors various 
British comments on the failure of the 1927 Three-Power 

Naval Conference at Geneva, which is described as ‘‘a serious 
setback to the cause of peace in the world.’? One commentator 


WITH HOPES FOR A NEW CONFERENCE 


UNcLE SAM: 


‘Even if we can not see eye to eye 1n this matter, 
our friendly relations will always remain the same, John.”’ 


Joun Buu: ‘Status quo, right’o, Sam.’’ 


—A.G. Racey, in The Daily Star (Montreal). 


remarks regretfully that if Britain and Amorica can not agree on 
the limitation of armaments, how can the continental military 
Powers be expected to reduce their armaments? Unhappily, a 
disarmament conference can not break up as this one has broken 
up, says the London Economist, without leaving bad blood be- 
hind. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s faith that, if Great Britain and 
America can not agree as friends they can at least differ as friends, 
is admirable as a sentiment, this weekly admits, but adds that 
the press of either country have shown little disposition to conceal 
their views, and, ‘‘on the whole, there is as much to be said for a 
certain restrained frankness as for the suppression of sincerity in 
the interest of politeness.”? We read: 


‘America misunderstands and openly disapproves our demand 
for more ships than we have to-day. We fail to understand and 
completely disapprove America’s zeal for 10,000-ton cruisers 
and eight-inch guns. Those are the elementary facts of the 
situation, and it is futile to disguise them. The British attitude, 
no doubt, is illogical. We insist that no one but ourselves can 
be judge of our own needs when it is a question of light cruisers, 
but we enter the lists with vigor when America claims the same 
right in the matter of large cruisers and guns. The second 
attitude is sounder than the first. More progress is likely to be 
achieved when the right of each party to question the other’s 
demands is openly admitted. It is only so that indefensible 
claims will be abated. Half the vice of the ‘conference, indeed, 
has been the secrecy with which the whole of the discussions 
have been conducted—for ex parte statements for various 
delegates, supplemented by leakages calculated or otherwise, 
do not constitute publicity as it is commonly understood at 
Geneva. The contrast between the Three-Power Conference 
method and the methods of the League’s Preparatory Com- 
mission, which regularly met in public, is glaring. 

‘““When every allowance is made for national bias, the average 
Englishman will find it difficult to avoid throwing most of the 
blame for the breakdown on America. On certain vital points 
her attitude throughout has been inexplicable, and stillis. Why 
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she should refuse to consider a reduction in the size of capital 
ships till 1931, no one knows. Why she should talk of buildin, 
twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers, no one knows. What. is th 
ground of her affection for eight-inch guns, no one knows—unles 
it is based on the technically quite untenable argument that 1 
takes an eight-inch-gun cruiser to deal with an armed merchant 
man which can mount only six-inch guns. There has been a goo 
deal of talk about prestige. That is intelligible enough when 
the Navy Department or Kastern United States newspapers are 
vocal, but that the mass of American voters, half of whom ae 
never seen the sea, and never will, are troubling their heads abou 
naval prestige is not at all easy to believe.” 


It is difficult to forecast the eventual result of the breakdown 
of the conference, this weekly goes on to say, for it believes that 
all America will be persuaded now that Great Britain put for- 
ward inordinate tonnage claims, and all Britain will be persuaded. 


that America has displayed obduracy past fathoming. Mean- 


THE INTERNATIONAL OLD MAN OF THE SEA 


—The Daily Chronicle (London). 


while, it is conceded that Japan is justified in feeling reproachful 
toward both countries for— 


‘Even the latest British plan would have involved the} 


Japanese, on the accepted ratio basis, in increases they desired 
to avoid. The crux of the matter will be whether America 
decides to build on the great scale. The best thing that can 
happen, if America insists on building, is for this country and 
Japan, to agree, tacitly or openly, to let her build alone. 
unfortunately, is not likely to happen. 
tolerate it, and we ourselves are committed already to a suffi- 
ciently formidable building program. : 

“The most hopeful possibility is a revulsion of feeling on both 
sides of the Atlantic in face of a failure as ignominious as it is 
economically disastrous. The League Preparatory Commission, 
of which the United States, Great Britain, and Japan ave all 


members, meets again in November to take up its unfinished | 


work. The opportunity will present itself then, if there is any 


will in that direction, to reach after all on a larger stage the | 
agreement the! restricted conference of three Powers has failed | 
to bring forth. But the omens are not good. The interval | 


will have been too short. America and Britain will still be 
suffering from exasperation ‘with each other. 


| 
} 


\ 
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That, | 
Japan would hardly | 


| 


There is more | 


reason to fear that the smaller conference will have ruined the | 


chances of the larger than to hope that the larger will retrieve 
the failure of the smaller. 
progress will be to follow the Locarno model and preface new 
attempts at a disarmament agreement with some political accord 
that will give the participants a sense of security which they 
seem to lack to-day.”’ 


If that should be so, the only way of | 
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‘The real stumbling-block at the conference was the cruiser 
uestion in the expert view of Lieut.-Commander The Hon. 
_M. Kenworthy, R. N., M.P., who, in reviewing Britain’s naval 
eeds, recalls in Foreign Affairs (London) that at the beginning 
f the Great War the British Navy contained 130 cruisers, ar- 
yored and protected, of which 94 could be taken as modern or 
lirly modern. Of these, about 27 were with the Grand Fleet, 
1€ number varying with the naval situation; 8 with the Mediter- 
ynean Fleet, and 4 with other battle fleets. He goes on to inform 
s that: 


“The remainder, with the addition of Japanese, French, and 
‘ussian cruisers, were quite inadequate to guard the trade routes 
om the few German cruisers at large. At one time seventy 
ups were hunting the Emden in the Indian Ocean or denying 
artain areas of the ocean to her. She was eventually run down 
nd destroyed by the Australian cruiser Sydney, which, at the 
me news was received of her, was escorting Australian troop- 
uips to HKurope. Other German raiders succeeded in evading 
ne strong patrols maintained by the British and Allied war- 
nips during the war. Half those who attempted to break 
nrough sueceeded. 

“The argument of the Admiralty is that 70 cruisers are re- 
uired for the protection of the British trade routes. If we are to 
aly on 70 cruisers to safeguard our food supplies in time of war, 
re are living in a world of make-believe. At least 20 must be 
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SHE DIDN’T GET HER SUMS RIGHT 
—Low in The Star (London). 


vith the Mediterranean and Atlantic Fleets. Admiral J ellicoe, 
+ the 1927 Conference, claimed 25 for the fleets. Of the remain- 
ng 45 or 50, 30, or at the most 35, can be at sea at the same time. 
‘he remainder must be refueling, resting, boiler-cleaning, ete., 
rr the efficiency of the whole commerce-protecting fleet will 
leteriorate. Fighting a fairly equal enemy, some of our cruisers 
vill be sunk or damaged early in the campaign. And it must be 
voted that America or Japan is indicated as a potential enemy.” 


It is true that armed merchantmen can be used for commerce 
yrotection on certain trade lines, this naval expert notes, but also 
1e points out that an armed merchantman can not engage a 
egular cruiser with any hope of success. Therefore, he con- 
inues, from 30 to 35 British cruisers will be available for commerce 
yrotection, including the escort of the more important convoys, 
nd the number is altogether inadequate against an efficient 


Navy, especially if the enemy has oversea bases. 
called that: 


It is then re- 


““The German oversea bases were all masked or captured at 
the beginning of the war. And once local command of the sea is 


lost, all trade must stop. An example in the last war was the 
temporary and local command of the Southern Pacific obtained 
by the German armored cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
after they had defeated an inferior force under Admiral Craddock 
and had sunk the Good Hope and the Monmouth. In the meantime 
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PITY THE LADIES WOULD INSIST ON COMING 
—Low in The Star (London). 


the submarine has been improved as a weapon for attacking 
trade; and the submarine can not be hunted by the large cruisers 
demanded by the Admiralty. 

“The whole strategy of commerce protection at sea has been 
altered by the introduction of the steam-engine, and still more by 
the use of the internal-combustion engine. In the old days the 
privateer or frigate operating on the trade routes had only a 
speed of eight or nine knots. This was little more than the 
speed of the merchant vessel she preyed upon. The sailing- 
frigate acting as a commerce destroyer, therefore, could go to sea 
and cruise till her water was used up; and if she only worked in 
the wide ocean, she would make very few prizes. To do real 
damage to the trade, therefore, commerce destroyers in the old 
days had to attack the merchant ships where they congregated. 
Certain land falls or narrow waters were the most fruitful cruising 
grounds. The Soundings in the western part of the English 
Channel, the Straits of Gibraltar, Cape San Roque in Brazil, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Straits of Malacca, Point de Galle in 
Ceylon, were all important land falls or nodal points. If these 
areas were denied to the enemy by superior force, the trade was 
fairly safe. 

“But the modern commerce destroyer can now cruise at a 
speed of thirty knots, with a full speed of thirty to thirty-five 
knots. Oil fuel, and still more the internal-combustion engine, 
will enable them to undertake very long cruises, and they can 
distil their own water. Furthermore, to-day we may expect 
commerce raiders to carry seaplanes, thus increasing their area of 
vision and their effective area of operations. The exploits of 
the Emden, Karlsruhe, and other German raiders in the last war 
were illustrations of the way modern conditions favor the 
privateer. At the beginning of the war Germany had eight 
cruisers and four armed auxiliaries outside the North Sea. They 
sank 200,000 tons of British shipping and 30,000 tons of Allied 
shipping before they were sunk or captured. Three German 
armed auxiliaries evaded the British patrols later in the war 
and appeared on the trade routes. They sank 250,000 tons of 
British and 39,000 tons of Allied merchant shipping. The success 
of the German submarines on the trade routes was greater still. 
They sank nearly 7,000,000 tons of British and Allied shipping.’’ 
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WHY JAPAN WILL NOT ALLY WITH BRITAIN 


HE PIVOTAL POINT of Japanese diplomacy is the 

peace of the Pacific, and that, according to a Japanese 

authority, is why all talk about a renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance is mere talk and nothing more. The corollary 
of the peace of the Pacific, we are also told, is the maintenance 
of friendly relations with the United States. A Japanese corre- 
spondent of the London New Statesman declares that because 
Japan knew that the Anglo-Japanese treaty had been a source 
of irritation and suspicion to the United States, Japan acquiesced 
in the abrogation of her alliance with Britain. What was true 
six years ago is true to-day, in the view of this writer, who de- 
clares that the revival of the alliance, even in a modified form, 
would east a shadow over the Pacific. Furthermore, it would 
prove an obstacle to good understanding between America and 
England, and Japan has no reason to wish for their estrange- 


ment. We read then: 


“Britishers often miscalculate Japan’s attitude toward 
America. They seem to think that because the immigration 
question is a thorn in Japan’s side, she will eventually appeal to 
the arbitrament of the sword. They forget that no sensible 
man will employ a sword to remove a thorn. Japan will never 
uphold national honor by national suicide. She knows that the 
immigration question is not one to be solved by war. Surely 
she is not so shortsighted as to think that an alliance with Hn- 
gland will help to solve the question. Japan knows full well that, 
alliance or no alliance, England will never help her in this 
respect. 

“Tt has been argued in certain quarters in England that 
Japan and Great Britain face a common menace in the spread 
of Bolshevism, and that, therefore, an entente or united action 
between.the two Powers is most desirable. Here again Japan 


prefers to pursue a different policy. Since she recognized Soviet . 


Russia three years ago she has had no occasion to regret the act. 
To say that her relations with Russia have been entirely satis- 
factory would be to put it too strongly, but Japan is convinced 
that they have been far more satisfactory than they would 
have been had she been hostile toward -the Soviet -Republic. 
Rightly or mistakenly, Japan thinks that Soviet propaganda 
can best be met by a policy of tolerance and conciliation, not 
by a policy of antagonism and hostility. Is it not significant 
that the destructive agitation in China has been chiefly directed 
against Great Britain, and that Japan has been comparatively 
immune from it? It is quite possible, of course, that ‘divide 
and rule’ is the Soviet policy in China, and that Japan’s turn 
will come in due course. But the plain fact is that so far the 
Soviet has shown no signs of antagonism toward Japan. Is it 
wise for us to invite its enmity by taking steps which it will 
interpret as hostile? ” 


As to China, this Japanese correspondent admits that there is 
a certain community of interest between England and Japan 
in China, for both have trade to maintain and enterprises to 
protect. The turmoil in China has been detrimental to the 
‘interest of both nations, it is said, and what is more Britishers 
in the Far Kast almost to a man believe that this regrettable 
condition can be put to an end ‘‘only by restoring the former 
cordial relations between England and Japan.’’ Then, rather 
caustically, this writer adds: 


“They have conveniently forgotten that only seven or eight 
years ago it was they who clamored for the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, and who welcomed and even abetted 
anti-Japanese agitation among the Chinese. In England itself 
voices have of late been heard advocating Anglo-Japanese cooper- 
ation. Only by such cooperation, we have been told, can peace 
and unity be restored in China, and foreign lives and property 
made secure. But willit?... 

“Japan owes much to Great Britain. She is grateful for what 
England did for her when she was young and inexperienced. But 
nations, like individuals, can not remain eternally youthful. 
Japan has long since reached man’s estate, and claims a right to 
independent opinion and independent policy. Unquestionably, 
the abrogation of the British alliance has accelerated her pace 
toward the desired independence, for it has thrown her upon her 
own resources and has developed her initiative unencumbered by 
outside restraint.” 


BRIGHTER DAYS IN GERMANY 


OT IN MANY DECADES have the German peop! 

been as happy as they are to-day, we are told, an 

they are not only able to live and to dress better, bt 
they dress more brightly and move about as if they were er 
joying freedom. What is particularly noticed by the Berli 
correspondent of the London Saturday Review, is that th 
younger generation has adopted an entirely new mode of life 
The liberation from restraint that followed the Revolution, 1 
seems, was at first abused in various ways, but common sens 
is said to be prevailing now, and a healthy freedom is assertin 
itself. This informant notes also that some difficulty was a 
first experienced in finding a substitute for the military trainin 
of the young men, but they have taken the matter into thei 
own hands. The substitute they have found is athletics of al 
kinds, to which they devote themselves passionately. What 1 
more, the young women, too, are taking up athletics enthusiast! 
cally, and this correspondent continues: 


‘“‘Germans are also pleased that the outside world no longe 
gives them the cold shoulder. Very many of them can afford t 
travel abroad, and these fortunate persons bring back the new: 
that the German is welcomed everywhere. The crowning 
triumph is that Belgium is again glad to see Germans in he 
watering-places, and Germans in their thousands are taking ad 
vantage of the opportunity to visit the bathing-places on thei 
one-time enemy’s coasts. For a long time past Germans hav 
met with a cordial reception in France, and Berliners are reall; 
gratified by the fact that French railway and shipping companies 
have opened a tourist agency in Unter den Linden. Great effort: 
have been made also to induce foreigners to visit Berlin and othe 
places of interest in Germany, and these have been to a grea’ 
extent successful. Americans are again filling the first-clas 
Berlin hotels, and are spending money freely in other place: 
mentioned in their guide-books. Baden-Baden, for the first tim: 
for many years, declares that it is satisfied, and many other well 
known holiday and health resorts will tell the same tale wher 
the summer is over.” 


The general improvement in Germany, it is then related, + 
also showing itself outwardly in Berlin. The suburban railway) 
system is being electrified and entirely reorganized at enormow: 
expense, we are told, and the electric underground railway i 
spreading in all directions. Berlin’s claim to be the cleanes 
city in Europe, this correspondent believes, is a just one. Th: 
public buildings and the business and private houses are every. 
where being renovated and enlarged, the streets are bein: 
adapted to the increasing traffic, and it seems that still anothe 
cause for satisfaction is the prospect of a good harvest. Whethe 
the political situation shows encouraging signs depends upon th: 
attitude of the person who views it, according to this informant 
who adds: 


“One thing is certain, namely, that the Nationalists are re 
gaining power. It may be an exaggeration to say that th: 
Republicans are weakening, but there are evidences of dissensio1 
among them. The Socialists are undoubtedly prest forward it 
excess of their chosen pace by the radical element among them 
and the consequent desire to assert their power is causing then 
to rub up against the non-Socialist Republicans. Strong a: 
Socialism is in Germany, it is not in a position to impose its wil 
on the whole nation. The non-Socialist elements among th 
other Republican parties would, perhaps, not form a solid phalan: 
against an attempt at Socialist domination, but they would pre 
vent its accomplishment. The antagonism between the tw 
schools of thought and standpoints is as keen as ever; it mani 
fests itself in a quiet but gigantic struggle. Time seems to b 
on the side of the Republican idea, which exerts an assuagin; 
influence between Nationalism and Socialism, but the situatio1 
is still highly charged with electricity, and any serious attemp 
on the part of the Nationalists to assert their gain of power very 
firmly might so arouse the Socialists that an explosion woul 
result. It looks, however, as if there were sufficient men o 
weight in the ranks of the non-Socialist parties to prevent Nation 
alist action of a kind that would be regarded by the other side a: 
provocative.” 


SCIENCE» AND- INVENTION 


4 VESUVIUS A GREAT LABORATORY 


OW VESUVIUS HAS CONTRIBUTED to our knowl- 
edge of volcanic action through its accessibility and 
the consequent establishment, on or near it, of insti- 

tutions for the scientific study of its phenomena, is told by 

Charles Fitzhugh Talman, in an article contributed to the New 

ag ork Times. Were Vesuvius located in the Andes or on some 

isle of the South Seas, says Mr. Talman, its eruptions, frequent 
and spectacular as they are, 


“The world possesses two great centers of voleanological 
research. One is at the crater of Kilauea, in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The location is, however, far remote from the familiar 
haunts of scientific humanity, and the voleanic phenomena that 
oceur there are much less varied than are those occurring at 
Vesuvius. 

“The other leading center of voleanic research includes not 
only the well-known Royal Vesuvius Observatory, which has 


‘would attract little notice from 
a busy world. There are more 
than 400 nominally active vol- 
canoes on the face of the globe. 
Many of them have been in 
modern times the scene of out- 
breaks compared with which all 
modern eruptions of Vesuvius 
‘were tame in the extreme. He 
proceeds: 


“Because Vesuvius is in the 
midst of a dense and civilized 
population it is a notorious dan- 
ger spot, and its doings are of 
universal interest. Along the 
shores of the Bay of Naples it 

has repeatedly spread ruin and 
: terror. Naples itself is panic- 
stricken whenever the wrath of the 
-voleano is aroused. 
“The last notable eruption of 
Vesuvius began on April 4, 1906. 
Between that date and April 21 
there took place one of its great- 
est outbreaks, remarkable espe- 
: cially for the destruction wrought 
by the overwhelming fall of ashes. 
There were also severe earth- 
quake shocks. The people of 
Naples were so terrified that more 
than 100,000 fled from the city, 
and processions constantly filled 
the streets, imploring the inter- 
cession of the saints. The city was wrapt at times in profound 
darkness and so heavily showered with ashes that some roofs 
gave way under the load. The cloud of ashes rose to a height 
of 12,000 feet, and dust fell in Constantinople and Paris. 

“Tn ages past Vesuvius was vastly larger than it is to-day, 
and probably had many violently explosive outbreaks at in- 
tervals of several centuries. 

e-. Lhe explosive eruption that destroyed Pompeii, Herculaneum 

and Stabiae in 79 A. D. was the earliest of which any record has 

been preserved. The last great outburst of this type occurred 
in 1631, when about 18,000 persons lost their lives. 

‘Since then the character of the volcanic activity at Vesuvius 

has changed. Instead of producing great explosions at long 
intervals, the crater is more or less continuously but not uni- 
formly active. Small eruptions occur every few years, and in the 
intervening periods of repose there are generally some signs of 
mild activity. The years 1766-67, 1779, 1794, 1822, 1872, and 
1906 were marked by relatively strong outbreaks. The vol- 
-eano remained exceptionally quiet for seven years after the 
eruption of 1906. 
' “The proximity of Vesuvius to a civilized community is an 
advantage as well as a disadvantage. Vesuvius is easy of access 
to scientific observers and has been under constant investigation 
for generations. Because of its accessibility, small size, compara- 
tive freedom from danger, diversity of eruptive phenomena and 
rich mineralogy, it has earned the nickname ‘cabinet volcano.’ 
Every paroxysm of activity provides opportunities for substan- 
tial additions to the data of voleanology. 
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LOOKING INTO THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS 


This remarkable photograph shows the smoking cone which rises from the floor of the crater. 


been in operation for more than eighty years, but also certain 
near-by institutions in Naples. In the latter city is the Voleano 
Institute, founded in 1914 by.Dr. Immanual Friedlander. At 
the University of Naples are the offices of the Section of Voleanol- 
ogy of the International Goedetic and Geophysical Union. An 
extensive international library and museum of voleanology is 
being assembled here. 

“The Vesuvian Observatory, maintained by the Italian 
Government, stands on a ridge west of the central cone, where it 
has escaped the lava flows in the adjacent valleys, but has been 
much shattered by the earthquakes attending eruptions. Its 
first director was the celebrated Melloni, who died in 1854. 
His successor, Palmieri, remained at his post during the violent 
eruption of 1872. The next director, Matteucci, did lkewise 
during the outbreak of 1906, and his subsequent death was 
hastened by the breathing of volanic ash at that time. 

“During their heroic vigil on the mountain the volcanologists 
sent daily bulletins, by wire or courier, to Naples and the other 
Vesuvian towns, which were printed in poster form and promi- 
nently displayed. These reports from the front had most re- 
assuring and steadying effect upon the population, who argued 
that if men could live on the volcano itself at such a time, the 
danger could not be serious elsewhere.” 


The eruption of 1906 blew off about 350 feet of the summit of 
Vesuvius and enlarged the crater, Mr. Talman tells us. Near 
the center of the crater rises the ‘eruptive conelet,’ which marks 
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the summit of the voleanic vent. In the eruption of which tele- 
graphic news has just come to hand, the lava in the now shallow 
erater overflowed the eastern rim into a depression called the Valle 
dell’Inferno (Valley of Hell), and some of it flowed through 
ravines in the outer wall of the big prehistoric crater (Monte 
Somma) into the adjacent country, threatening the village of 


Terzigno. To quote further: 


‘“‘Back in the year 1911, when the crater was still nearly 1,000 
feet deep, voleanologists began a series of audacious descents to 
the crater floor, scrambling down the almost perpendicular 
walls with the aids of ropes. In May, 1912, Prof. Alessandro 
Malladra, Vice-Director of the observatory, made the first of 
the numerous ascents by which he won high renown throughout 
the scientific world. Tho almost overcome at times by the heat 
and gases, Malladra and his companions remained for hours at a 
stretch within the crater, taking photographs, measuring tempera~ 
tures and collecting samples of gases and minerals. -In recent 
years, with the building up of the crater floor, access to it has 
become easy, and it has been visited by numerous investigators.” 


THE SPEED OF HUMAN INCREASE 


AN’S ABILITY TO PRODUCE OFFSPRING on the 
M “large scale,’? which he undoubtedly has whether he 

chooses to exercise it or not, is attributed by Prof. 
Edward A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, to a survival 
from prehistoric conditions when many births were necessary 
to supply the loss from continual warfare against wild beasts and 
the forces of nature. In civilized times, he holds, small families 
are rather an indication of progress than otherwise. Writing in 
The Scientific Monthly (Lancaster, Pa.) Professor Ross says: 


‘‘Harly man possest in his brain an organ of use to him in 
living outside the natural dwelling-place of the prehumans; so 
he became the animal of least restricted habitat. But as man, 
overflowing his boundaries, met the trying conditions of life out- 
side the warm forested region which was the home of his tree- 
dwelling, fruit-eating ancestors and had to cope with harsh 
climates or new enemies, and subsist upon strange food, his death- 
rate must have risen. Without weapons of defense, without 
remedy for injury or disease, dependent for food and shelter 
upon the chance offerings of nature, primitive men had nothing 
but their fertility with which to make good the destruction 
wrought upon them by the many hostile features of their environ- 
ment. Many a human group, no doubt, wandered into a life 
so hard that as a rule more died than were born. Hence it dis- 
appeared. With a little more fertility it could have survived. 
In this way conditions may have favored the spread not only 
of the breed with the larger brain, the defter hand, the better- 
made foot, but also of the stock with the greater fruitfulness. 
Constitutional prolificacy had to increase until it was almost as 
great a handicap as anasset. At this point, of course, its develop- 
ment would cease. 

“Te Thomas R. Malthus (1767-1834), the first thinker to 
establish that the happiness of peoples is threatened by the 
results of man’s super-fecundity, had broached his ideas to the 
men of the Old Stone Age fifty thousand years ago, I faney that 
they would promptly have rejected his contention that always 
population tends to increase faster than the means of subsistence. 
They would have pointed out that they met untimely death from 
disease, wild beasts or other men far oftener than from hunger. 
Nor in the European Middle Ages, did the worries of life center 
about the question of victuals. Again, right after the visitation 
of the Black Death in the fourteenth century would have been 
a poor time to warn against large families. 

‘‘Very likely there have been many periods in which all man’s 
fecundity was needed to insure the upkeep or replenishing of the 
population, and the difficulty of obtaining the means of subsis- 
tence was by no means the chier source of his troubles and 
anxieties. 

‘‘Malthus made his case azainst reckless propagation about 
the beginning of the last century when British statesmen were 
losing sleep wonderinz how the swelling population of the towns 
could be fed. But in the third decade of the nineteenth century, 
thanks to industrialization and town crowding, the English 
death-rate rose and stayed up for sixty years. At the same time a 
colossal overseas movement of food made subsistence easier than 
ever to procure. So the impression grew up that the course of 


events had falsified Malthus’s prophecies. Then, following upor : 
the discovery of the real nature of infectious disease, came 2 
great fall in the death-rate which has once more thrust the popu 


lation question into the foreground.” 


It should be plain by now, Professor Ross believes, that our 
excess of fecundity is relative and variable. It grows wit 
progress in security, in peaceful association, in medicine, hygienes 
and sanitation. Each generation has a bit more to deal with 
To-day, when the infectious diseases are two-thirds whipt. ii 
the mortality is but half of what he knew, Malthus could make #& 
far stronger case than in his own time. To quote further: . 


“We must reject the cheering argument of Herbert Spencer 
that civilization begets individuation and that, as individuatio 
progresses, reproductive power declines. The fact is, the women 
of the most civilized peoples, if anything, are more fruitful thang 
those of the less advanced. It seems idle, then, to pretend that 
civilization solves the population problem by reducing the fruit- 
fulness of women. 

“In a healthy population of normal make-up, in age and Sex; 
the birth-rate will range from fifty to sixty per thousand pe 
annum. The advanced peoples have cut their death-rates per 
annum to sixteen, fourteen, and even twelve, per thousand. 
It seems safe to predict that even in this Golden age of public 
hygiene no people with an annual birth-rate of fifty will have aj 
death-rate below twenty—-which gives an annual growth of 3 
per cent. per annum. Such a population will double in about 
twenty-three years. In the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
when immigration was eligible, the increase of the Americar 
people averaged 30.5 per thousand a year, while in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century the rate was 31.5 a year. So 
far this performance holds the record. 

“We know of no contemporary population high atl 
attains this rate of natural increase. All the peoples bright 
enough to achieve a low death-rate are too wise to multiply 1 
the blind way animals do. So many couples curtail family that 
by no means all the nation’s fecundity is utilized. The highest 
annual rate of natural increase attained by any country through-+ 
out the entire period of authentic vital statistics was that of New) 
Zealand, 26.6 per thousand for the decade 1876-1885. Only a 
country of recent settlement with a very small quota of o} 
people could make such a showing. Quebec, Manitoba anx 
Argentina report an excess of births above deaths of abou? 
twenty, which would double the population in thirty-five years; 
Just prior to the outbreak of the war, Roumania reported = 
natural increase of 18.4 and Bulgaria, 18.6. This is the maximu 
for Europe and would suffice to double the population in thirty 
nine years. Russia had a margin of 17 in 1911; Holland follows 
with 16.3 in 1920—a gain not purchased by a very high birth 
rate, but by combining a fairly high birth-rate with a very low) 
death-rate. 

‘‘Utilizing the life-saving means now available, a flourishing: 
and enlightened modern population which welcomed large 
families might grow from its own loins at a rate which woulc 
double it in twenty-three vears. No people wise enough to kee 
its mortality low consents to breed in such reckless fashion. ”’ 


THE SENATE IS STILL NORDIC—The making of laws fou 
the United States is still chiefly in the hands of the Nordies, as i 
was in Revolutionary days, if we are to credit a racial stud 
made by Frank L. Babbott, President of the Eugenies Researe bi 
Association. Says Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulleti a 
(Washington) : 


“The convention of statesmen that met in Philadelphia to 
frame the Federa! constitution was 90 per cent. English, Scotch, 
and Irish. In the most recent session of the Senate, a group 
almost twice as large, 81 per cent. of the members were of similar 
racial descent, Mr. Babbott shows. The last Senate included twat 
members of French origin, Thomas F. Bayard, and Edwin S. 
Broussard, and several of partly French ancestry. There was one 
Norwegian, Henrik Shipstead, and two Swedish, Irvine L. Len- 
root and Peter Norbeck. Mr. Babbott obtained his figures b 
inquiring into the racial descent of each of the four grandparents) 
of the ninety-six Senators, which showed the racial origin of 
384 grandparents. If America is not producing great statesme 
to-day, of the caliber of Washington, Franklin, and Madison, the 
change is not in the racial origin of the lawmakers, the datas 
indicate.” 


THE RETURN OF THE FOREST 


N MANY LOCALITIES IN NEW ENGLAND the wilder- 
ness is resuming dominion over lands which no longer 
suffice to support cultivation. Ben Ames Williams, who 
writes under the above title in American Forests (Washington), 

Says that it has been his good fortune to see this process under 

‘way, and to observe the effects of it in the streams and in the 

increasing animal life of one of 

the localities. He refers, he tells 
us, to the region lying, roughly, 
between Augusta and Belfast, 

Maine; and more particularly to 

a tract perhaps ten miles square, 
lying from six to sixteen miles 

west of Belfast. He proceeds: 


_ “This country was permanently 
settled in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. It was at 
that time clothed in forest. Ex- 
cept in the swamps, the prevail- 
ing growth was pine, with an 
admixture of spruce. In the 
‘Swamps, the cedars were prob- 
ably the most flourishing tree. 
‘Theland came into private owner- 
ship through grants to Revo- 
lutionary warriors. 
“The first development of this 

ountryside was directed toward 
jharvesting the standing timber. 
The process was probably at its 
height from eighty to one hun- 
dred years ago, and was fairly 
well completed by about 1840. The stript hills and valleys 
passed into smaller holdings, were again subdivided, and came 
into the hands of that vigorous and |thrifty race which farmed 
the New England countryside so diligently through the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 
' “The agricultural life of the region was probably at its height 
about 1870. It has from that time steadily declined. 


Photograph from American Forest and Forest Life (Washington, D. C,) 


| “When this territory was in a state of wilderness, it was, 
like the remainder of the North American continent, overrun 
with game. Fur-bearing animals were present in great numbers. 
There were wildcats and bears and wolves; and deer, moose, and 
caribou ranged the forests. 
“The period from the coming of the pioneers to about 
1870 saw a steady increase in human population, a steady 
clearing of the lands, and a steady decrease in the numbers of 
wild life. 

“Tn 1870 the population of the town of Searsmont was about 


THE VIEW FROM THE SAME SPOT TO-DAY 


In striking contrast to the outlook of twenty years ago, the scene is now predominantly a woodland one. 
This is typical, we are told, of what is happening throughout New England—the return of the forest. 
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1,700. I first saw this locality in 1917. At that time the popula- 
tion had shrunk to about 700, and the process of forestation was 
already well advanced. During the intervening nine years, I 
have been able to watch it in progress. To wander through 


the woodlands in this locality now is to discover everywhere 
traces of a civilization which, if it is not so remote as that of 
ancient Egypt, is at least as definitely a thing of the past. 1 
have come upon stone walls, crumbling and fallen, in the heart of 
a deep wood better than two miles from the nearest habitation. 


BhotoeEaDh from American Forest and Forest Life (Washington, D. C.) 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS AGO 


This view, as seen from the shoulder of Appleton Ridge,looking toward the village of Searsmont, Maine, 
is largely of meadows, pastures, and cultivated fields, with very little wooded land. 


The walls were built not so much to enclose the fields as to get rid 
of the stones which filled the soil. 

‘‘T know cellar holes, no other sign remaining of the house 
beneath which they were dug, and which now are lost in a thick 
and tangled growth. I know roads so long abandoned that trees 
of four and five inches in diameter now grow in their very course. 
And onee, two miles from the nearest road in one direction and a 

mile in the other, I found the 
ruins of an old mill.” 


Mr. Williams instances in partic- 
ular one piece of pasture, where 
during the fall of 1917 he gunned 
for woodeock. Of this he says: 


‘The road climbed to an open 
hillside on which there were ten to 
twelve acres of land entirely free 
from any growth, save grass or 
eround pine or juniper. The 
aspect of this particular pasture 
to-day is so altered as to be almost 
unrecognizable. Just inside the 
bars the open land is no more than 
one hundred feet in diameter; and 
beyond what was once a small 
clump of birehes, there is another 
spot no larger, which is still free 
from the encroachments of the 
new growth. Yet this land is 
pastured, and the owner has 
made some effort to keep down the 
young stuff and give the grass a 
chance. But for his attentions 
and for the grazing of the cattle, 
what was an open field nine years ago would now be a thicket. 

“Tn the other localities this process has been allowed to go 
forward without hindrance. Meadows and pastures which were 
clear nine years ago are now good woodecock cover. And beneath 
the protecting foliage of the birch, alder, and poplar, pine and 
spruce seedlings have taken root. 

‘‘When farms are abandoned, there is usually an attempt by 
the owners to cut the hay on them for a year or two, but at the 
end of that period the task becomes too difficult, and the 
forest is allowed to possess them unimpeded. Birch, poplar_ 
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and in the wetter spots alder take root at the first opportunity, 
and within two or three years these striplings have attained a 
considerable growth. By that time the pine and spruce and 
hemlock have taken advantage of the shelter offered them, and 
young seedlings begin to lift their heads. In another spot half a 
mile away you may see the secondary stage; the alders and the 
birches beginning to die of old age, the vigorous soft-woods tak- 
ing their places. In many places, necessarily, oak and beech 
and rock maple have preempted the higher slopes, but even in 
these hardwood growths there is a generation of pine and spruce 
growing steadily taller, bringing every year nearer the day 
when they will begin to choke and smother the hard woods. If 
the process is allowed to continue unimpeded, another fifty 
years will see the greater part of this town covered with a 
growth of lumber not unworthy to be compared with the 
primeval forest which stood here a hundred years ago. 

‘“‘In another way, too, the land has been taken back by nature. 
Year after year the deep frosts lift and bring to the surface new 
boulders, and a field which was cleared and tillable land twenty 
years ago is to-day as full of stones as 1t was before it was cleared. 
What was once wilderness is fast becoming wilderness again.”’ 


IMMIGRATION AND INVENTION 


NVENTION HAS BEEN STIMULATED by the restriction 
| of immigration, according to Prof. R. D. Ward of Harvard. 
Not having enough laborers, we are devising machines to 
take their place. That restriction has had a marked effect on 
employment is a matter of common knowledge, says the writer 
of an editorial article in the New York Times. In the five years 
preceding the war we added 2,635,196 to the number of our 
gainfully occupied, but only 1,100,213 from 1921 to 1926. In 
prewar years the average annual increase in the number of 
unskilled workers was 234,427. Now it is but 14,227. The 
average net gain in skilled workers has declined from 119,890 
to 46,214. Yet the productivity of the country is the envy of 
the world. By some authorities it is stated that the income 
alone of the American people in 1926 exceeded the total wealth 
of most European countries?-He goes on: ~ 


‘Prof. Robert D. Ward of Harvard University explains this 


seeming anomaly by the extraordinary progress made in the - 


invention of new labor-saving devices. Ditch-digging machines 
that do the work of four hundred men, automatic planers that 
-slice through fifty blocks of steel as if they were so much butter, 
drill presses that pierce eighty holes in a easting at one 
operation, great steel fists that descend on a sheet of metal and 
give it the form of an automobile fender, giant cranes that pick 
up weights of twenty tons and travel with them down the length 
of a machine shop, mechanically operated buckets that unload 
10,000 tons of ore from the hold of a ship in half a day—these 
and countless other mechanisms not only take the place of 
erude, unskilled labor, but lower production costs. It pays now 
to invent and install machines which may cost as much as a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

‘Tn the household the inventor has likewise made his influence 
felt in-solving the servant problem, now more acute than ever 
since immigration has been restricted. Vacuum-cleaners, 
washing-machines, ironing-machines are so common that Pro- 
fessor Ward refuses to regard the disappearance of the maid-of- 
all-work as a national calamity. Indeed, the small-town house- 
wife who does her own work is better off than was her grand- 
mother who kept two or three servants. 

‘‘Professor Taussig and other economists have riddled the old 
notion that necessity is the mother of invention and piled up 
overwhelming evidence to prove that the inventor, like the 
artist, obeys some uncontrollable impulse—Macdougall’s ‘instinet 
of contrivance’—rather than the desire to gain millions. That 
the restriction of immigration should have stimulated invention 
is no argument against this view. Where invention ends and 
engineering begins, can not be determined. The wonderful 
labor-saving machines that have more than offset the effect of a 
diminished labor supply are not the products of casual inventors, 
but of ingenious hired engineers who create to order. Invention 
has become a profession—a branch of engineering. 

“The mechanization of industry has been accompanied by 
an extraordinary increase in wages and a reduction in the hours 
of labor. Give the worker more power and he earns more 
money. At one extreme we have the Chinese coolie with no 


power at all, always on the brink of starvation, and at the oth 
the machinist of a Detroit automobile factory. Yet the Americé 
is far from being the dull, unthinking slave of the machine. 
takes more intelligence to run a turret lathe than to raise wat 
with a treadmill on the banks of the Ganges.” 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN GASOLINE 


\0-CALLED “HIGH-TEST” gasolines are costing tl 
S public more than they should, and do not necessarily gi 
the performance which motorists expect of them. The 
statements are made in a bulletin by George Granger Brow 
assistant professor of chemical engineering at Michigan Unive 
sity. The bulletin isan account of research work on motor fue 
done for the Association of Natural Gasoline Manufacturer 
on which Professor Brown and his assistants have been engage 
in the laboratories of the University for over a year. TI 
bulletin also contains an account of the present status of a 
investigation of ‘‘anti-knock”’ properties—on which work ha 
been proceeding for nearly six years, and is still uncomplete 
We quote from a printed summary issued for the press by tk 
University: 


“<The term ‘‘ volatility ’’—the tendency of a liquid to vaporiz 
when exposed to air—has been much too loosely employed i 
connection with motor fuels,’ declared Professor Brown in di: 
cussing the statements of the bulletin. ‘A highly volatile gasolin 
for instance, is commonly taken to mean one in which 100 pe 
cent. vaporization can readily be obtained. Effective volatilit 
in a motor fuel means not complete but partial volatility. E> 
tensive tests have shown that from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. : 
generally sufficient. 

“A gasoline which has high partial volatility at low tempers 
tures is an excellent motor fuel, as it provides easy starting, goo 
acceleration and good performance with a cold engine. 

“Fuels giving complete or nearly complete vaporization 4 
high temperatures—those having ‘‘low end-points”’ as they ar 
known to the trade—represented by most of the so-called “‘ higt 
test’’ gasoline now being sold, are not necessary for good engin 
performance, and under certain conditions may be actually dis 
advantageous.’ 

“Road tests as well as laboratory tests were used in th 
experiments conducted. Four different automobile motors « 
standard type were used, three of them water-cooled and om 
air-cooled. A large number of fuels, whose volatility had alread 
been determined were tested through the medium of actu 
performance in the laboratory and on the road, and the resul¢ 
compared with those obtained through distillation tests. 

“Since 1905 the development of the automobile has created 
steadily increasing demand for gasoline—originally a was? 
product in the manufacture of kerosene from petroleum—wit 
the result that the refineries cut farther and farther back into th 
distillate to produce more gasoline from each barrel of crude oi 
As the inevitable result of this was a less volatile fluid, more lik 
the old kerosene, the process known as ‘cracking’ was begur 
This means heating the crude oil to high temperatures so. that th 
heavier or non-volatile compounds are decomposed into lighter a 
more volatile compounds. 

‘“There are two methods of securing volatility: (1) by ee! 
ing the proportion of low volatile material, and (2) by increasin. 
the proportion of highly volatile Material: The first method— 
employed in the production of the various high-test motor fuel 
now being sold—is characterized as ‘an economic waste not onl: 
in poor performance and economy in the motor but in decreasin 
the yield of gasoline from crude oil.’ The second method is there 
fore recommended, the increase in highly volatile material bein 
secured through the addition of a certain percentage of nature 
gas gasoline, which is gasoline condensed from natural gas. 

“Most of the research work done on the anti-knock propertie 
of motor fuels has been directed toward the determination of th 
cause of engine knock, on which the bulletin states that ‘Th 
probable cause of fuel or engine knock is shown to be a comple 
chemical reaction involving auto-ignition of the unburne| 
gases ahead of the flame initiated by the spark.’ 

‘““The conclusion is reached,’ states the final paragraph of th 
bulletin, ‘that fuels meeting the requirements for volatility ma; 
be obtained at no increase of cost by blending materials havin: 
the desired volatility at low temperatures with other material 
having the desired dew-points.’” 
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THE TELEPHONE’S FIGHT WITH GREAT 
SALT LAKE 


ELEPHONING FROM NEW YORK to San Francisco 

would be practically impossible if the Great Salt Lake 

had its way. The flying salt spray, carried sometimes 
to a distance of fifteen miles, coats the insulators of the telenhone- 
line with a thick crust of salt which destroys 
or greatly reduces their insulating proper- 
ties. Each insulator has to be periodically 
washed to keep it in condition. How this 
is done without climbing poles or removing 
wires, by a device invented by B. F. Howard, 
electrical engineer of the Mountain States 
Telephone Company, is told by him in a 
paper published originally in The Journal 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and now reprinted as a pam- 
phlet by the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
(New York, 1927). Incidentally, Mr. 
Howard gives an interesting account of 
little-known conditions on the Great Salt 
Lake Desert of Utah. He writes: 


“In 1913, when it had been decided to 
construct a transcontinental telephone line, 
a warning was given by other wire-using 
companies of difficulties which would be en- 
countered in the Great Salt Lake Desert, 
owing to very low insulation of the lines 
under certain weather conditions. At times 
they had experienced complete failure of 
telegraph lines, due to this low insulation, 
particularly when heavy fogs prevailed. It 
was very important to the success of the 
transcontinental lines that the insulation 
should be prevented from falling below a 
certain minimum. : 

“For a long time these insulation conditions had existed on 
lines over the mud flats west of Salt Lake. The Great Salt Lake 
Desert isan old lake bed consisting of a deep valley filled with mud. 
A chemical company puta drill down at a place where the surface 
is covered by salt and passed through eight feet of this, 200 feet 
of mud, 30 feet of solid salt, and another 200 feet of mud. 

“The salt-bed surface is about eight miles wide and twenty 
long, and varies from a few inches to eight feet in thickness, 
The mud flats are covered with a salty crust which, in the dry 
reason, is capable of carrying the weight of a horse, and has even 
carried a tractor; but when a hole is broken, it will rapidly fill 
with salt water. The melting 
snow and rains from the 
mountains run into these flats, 
and the surface water is blown 
for miles by the wind. Fre- 
quently an area that has been 
covered with water one day 
will be dry the next for miles, 
owing to the removal of the 
water by the wind during the 
night. 

“After storms, salt is some- 
times found upon the windows 
of houses fifteen miles from 
the lake in Salt Lake City, 
where salt-laden moisture has 
“ been deposited upon the glass. 
Telephone leads in the vicinity 
of Salt Lake City have had 
their insulation considerably 
lowered on account of salt and 
alkali dust being blown upon 
them.” 


Investigation showed that 
the salt is blown upon the in- 
sulators during storms, and 
splashed by the action of rain. 
This forms a crust on the 


WHAT TOO MUCH SALT DID 
TO A TELEPHONE POLE 


Illustrations by courtesy of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York 
FIGHTING SALT WITH STEAM 
The salt spray from Great Salt Lake affects the insulation of telephone 


lines as much as fifteen miles away. 
wash the insulators. 


surface, and when this takes place on the interior of the 
insulators, the insulation of the lines is materially reduced. 
During fogs the salt becomes wet and the resistance falls rapidly 
to a very low value. Mr. Howard goes on: 


“The effect of freezing is interesting. During the tests it 
was observed that at sunrise, after sufficient time for the in- 
sulator coating to thaw, the insulation 
would drop materially; and then, as the 
warmth of the sun evaporated the moisture, 
the insulation would rise again. It was 
known that this trouble was usually noticed 
during January, February, and March, and 
chiefly during the night hours. Conse- 
quently, an investigation was launched on an 
experimental basis. 

“Tests showed how very important it 
was to have all glass insulators well washed 
and cleaned before being put in place on the 
poles, and that the solution of the problem 
was to remove the salt from time to time by 
washing the insulators. 

‘“The problem of washing was a somewhat 
serious one, because if it were necessary to 
take the insulators down, it would mean 
interruption to service and damage to the 
conductors and a long and expensive process. 
The author therefore devised a method by 
which the insulators could be successfully 
washed without climbing the poles or untying 
the wires by spraying with saturated steam 
or finely divided hot water. 

“The steam is applied through a nozzle at 
the end of a fishing-rod device held under 
the insulator to be cleaned. The steam is 
generated in a portable boiler heated by an 
oil fire. An automatic arrangement of pumps 
supplies water to the boiler to replace that 
which is used. 

‘“‘The time necessary to wash an insula- 
tor is thirty seconds. All fresh water has 
to be brought by the railroad, distributed at intervals along the 
line, and then rolled out in barrels across the mud flats. 

“During the time when an insulator is being washed, no ap- 
preciable disturbance has been noticed in the service taking 
place over the lines. The rapidity with which salt or alkali dust, 
both of which are of a stubborn nature, is removed by the steam 
is astonishing. 

“The steam washing-plant is built with wide metal tires and 
is pulled sometimes by horses and at other times by a Ford 
car, which is also equipped with wide tires. Many miles of the 
mud have been found so soft that it was necessary to lay 
planks in order to keep the 
car and the steam-generating 
plant from sinking. 

‘‘ It has been found necessary 
to wash the insulators at least 
once every two years, but the 
frequeney, of course, is gov- 
erned by conditions of salt 
deposit. When the insulation 
resistance is found to drop to a 
predetermined amount, it is 
time to arrange for a washing 
of theline. While thisisin proe- 
ess, theimprovement in the in- 
sulation of the wires may be ob- 
served as the washing proceeds. 

“The cost of washing the 
insulators on the mud _ flats 
ranges between $500 and $700, 
according to prevailing condi- 
tions. 

“The illustration shows the 
action of the salt upon the 
poles above the ground line. 
This, at first sight, appears to 
be rather alarming, but it has 
been observed that the rending 
action of the salt, which takes 
place as it erystallizes, affects 
the sapwood only.” 


This machine uses steam to 
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BLAKE REMEMBERED AFTER A CENTURY 


ONDON NOW HAS TWO MEMORIAL STONES recall- 
ing William Blake. One was recently unveiled in St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, at the instance, among others, of the 

Prime Minister and Mr. Thomas Hardy; the other is in Bunhill 
Fields, marking the spot supposed to be his grave. But a century 
has past since he was laid there after his death on August 12, 
1827, and his dust has remained 
unregarded. This neglect may 
be excused as in harmony with 
his creed that ‘‘this corporeal 
life’s a fiction, and is made up 
of contradiction.”’ If that is 
accepted, it is no more than 
what happened during his 
lifetime, for few of his literary 
contemporaries were even 
aware of him. Almost the 
only exception, says John Free- 
manin The Bookman (London), 


was Charles Lamb, whose 
letter to Bernard Barton is 
reproduced: 


‘‘Blake is a real name, I as- 
sure you, and a most extraor- 
dinary man, if he be still 
living. ... He paints in water- 
colors marvelous strange pic- 
tures, visions of his brain, which 
he asserts he has seen. ; 
His poems have been sold 
hitherto only in manuscript. I 
never read them; but a friend 
at my desire procured the 
‘Sweep Song.’ There is one 
to a tiger, which I have heard 
recited, beginning: 

“<“Tyger, Tyger, burning bright, 

Thro’ the desarts of the night,’ 


which is glorious, but alas! I 
have not the book; for the 
man is flown, whither I know 
‘not—to Hades or a Mad House 
—but I must look on him as 
one of the most extraordinary 
persons of the age.”’ 


““Itis scarcely surprizing that 
the physical adventures of the 
man are the least interesting thing about him,” says S. P. B. 
Mais in the London Daily Telegraph, who writes a ‘‘centenary 
appreciation” that supports such a thesis: 


“One quatrain of his own aptly and concisely sums up the 
whole matter so far as the details of his biography go. ‘I have 
Mental Joy and Mental Health, and Mental Friends and Mental 
Wealth; I’ve a Wife I love and what loves me; I’ve all But 
Riches bodily.’ The man who has no ‘corporeal’ history is 
happy. We know that his father was a well-to-do London hosier 
who was sympathetic enough toward the boy’s passion for draw- 
ing to send him to the best drawing school in London, and anti- 
pathetic enough with regard to the child’s chatter about his 
visions to want to flog him for lying. We know that at the age 
of twenty-five he married the daughter of a Battersea market 
gardener, whose sole complaint about her husband was that ‘I 
have very little of Mr. Blake’s company: he is always in Paradise.’ 


THE “MAD” WILLIAM BLAKE 


“There is no doubt this poor man was mad,” said Wordsworth, “but 
there is something in the madness of this man which interests me 
more than the sanity of Lord Byron and Walter Scott.’ 


We know that, being unable to find a publisher for ‘Songs of 
Innocence,’ he produced the book himself, with her help, by 
writing his poetry and drawing marginal subjects of embellish- 
ment in outline upon copperplate with an impervious liquid, 
and then eating the plain parts of light away with aqua-fortis, so 
that the outlines were left as a stereotype. The plates in this 
state were then printed in any tint that he wished. We know 
that he enjoyed the patronage 
of Thomas Butts and resented 
the ‘genteel ignorance and 
polite disapprobation,’ of Wil- 
liam Hayley, who also patron- 
ized him and induced him to 
spend three years at Felpham. 
It was during the Felpham 
period that he suffered the 
unpleasant experience of being 
arrested for sedition at the 
charge of a truculent soldier 
whom he had turned out of his 
garden. This was the most 
exciting ‘corporeal’ incident of 
his life. We know that he at- 
tempted, with complete un- 
success in his Prophetic books, 
and with a slightly larger 
measure of success in his paint- 
ings, to foree upon the world 
something entirely new, and 
that, in spite of many true 
and influential friends, he died 
in his seventieth year, on 
August 12, 1827, in poverty 
and neglect, to be buried in 
the’ common grave at Bunhill 
Fields, and to be joined there 
by his wife four years later.” 


What matters about Blake 
is not his life, but his work, 
which this same writer regards 
as “‘not the less absorbing 
‘because crities have taken Se) 
long making up their minds 
about it’: 


/ LOE A at 


“Wordsworth, his first eritie, 
said: ‘There is no doubt this 
poor man was mad, but there 
is something in the madness of 
this man which interests me 
more than the sanity of Lord 
Byronand Walter Scott.’ Miss 
Mona Wilson, his latest critic, whose ‘Life of William Blake’ 
has just been published by the Nonesuch Press, says, ‘None 
of his intimate friends thought him mad... a sympathetic 
reader of the letters must hear the very voice of the man and 
feel his essential sanity in spite of eccentricities and whim- 
sicalities.’ It is dangerous to charge with insanity all those with 
whom we differ or whom we fail to understand. ‘Put him to 
the test,’ said Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘and he will reword the matter, 
which madness would gambol from.’ We might conceivably be 
Justified in calling a man mad who says, ‘I am under the direction 
of messengers from Heaven, Daily and Nightly,’ if his ‘inspired’ 
utterances were no more coherent than a frothing at the mouth, 
but the more we take the trouble to read Blake the more con- 
sistent and forthright his gospel appears. A vision was vouch- 
safed to him and he believed it utterly. It was his own. He 
owed nothing to any human master. He owed nothing to 
any human code or system. He guarded it in solitude while 
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he lived, and when he died there was no Elisha to inherit his 
mantle. 

“The fact that some advance has been made in our apprecia- 
tion of Blake’s power as a poet is obvious when we remember 
_ that in the Golden Treasury Selection of English Lyrics published 
sixty-six years ago no room was found even for ‘Tyger, Tyger,’ 
‘Ah, Sunflower,’ ‘My Silks and Fine Array,’ ‘How Sweet I 
Roam’d,’ ‘When Silver Snow,’ and ‘The Sun Descending in the 
West,’ which are now at least as well known as any other six 
short poems in the language. Unfortunately, the advance stops 
short there. Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s centenary edition of ‘The 
Poetry and Prose of William 
Blake,’ just published in one 
pocket volume of 1,150 pages by 


conveys far too little of that essential solemnity that one never 
misses even in the slightest sketch by William Blake. There was 
so little danger of his indulging in flippaney that he could treat 
the slightest and most commonplace incident of life so that it 
overwhelms the observer with its apparent intrinsic importance. 
Before a picture or an illustration by Blake we feel ourselves in 
the spiritual presence, not, perhaps, of a very great master like 
Raphael or Michelangelo, but of an artist who was unique in his 
persuasive power, in his gift of carrying us on the instant away 
from every-day life and among the images of the artist’s brain. By 
some mystery he had come into possession of the keys of that 
limbous region between heaven 
and earth which he inhabited, 


and whose atmosphere he 


the Nonesuch Press will, it is 


breathed as naturally as other 


hoped, lead readers further on 


mortals breathe air.”’ 


than ‘Poetical Sketches’ and 


‘Songs of Innocence,’ which are, 


after all, merely alluring entice- 


AUSTRALIA PREFERS 


ments hanging over the thresh- 


old of Blake’s strange universe 
to tempt usin. We are all afraid 
of allegory, and in spite of Haz- 
litt’s kindly reminder that it 
won't bite, we give it, when 
possible, a wide berth. Blake’s 
Prophetic Books, with their un- 
fortunate complications of no- 
menclature, Enitharmon, Los, and 
the rest, are distinetly caviar 
to the general. Yet it is only 
here that one arrives at the 
magnificent message that Blake 
has left for mankind. ‘ Allegory,’ 
he says, ‘is my definition of the 
most sublime poetry.’ It is to 
be remembered that he has some- 
thing very definite to say. It is 
this: ‘A robin red-breast in a 
eage, Puts all Heaven in a rage.’ 
Itis this: ‘If the sun and moon 
should doubt, They’d immedi- 
ately go out.’ Itis this: ‘Sooner 
murder an infant in its cradle, 
than nurse unacted desires.’ It 
is this: ‘Mental things are alone 
real.’ His gospel is that a man 
must continue to forgive until 


seventy times seven, that mercy, 
pity, peace, and love are the 
four cardinal virtues.”’ 


From The Bookman (London) 


WHERE WILLIAM BLAKE WAS BORN 
No. 28 Broad Street, Soho, London 


There might be other choice 
things to quote, for the English 
prints are seizing the occasion to spread a knowledge of Blake, 
but we must leave consideration of his poetry to quote something 
that is said about his art. Mr. R. R. Tatlack in the same paper 
is the eritic: 


‘“The question whether Blake’s contribution to art as a poet or 
as an artist was the greater is an idle one; but it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that it was when his pen was employed in 
draftsmanship rather than in writing that the strange and 
lovely images that peopled his imagination found their most 
astonishing expression. The organ which acted as a link between 
his words, his religious experience, his sense of life and his works 
of art, was ever the eye. He was nothing if not a visionary. When 
his imagination boiled over, as it were, it flowed among the 
“things which are seen. It was so from the beginning. Once as 
a little child he is said to have come home late, and explained 
quite simply and sincerely that he had been delayed for a bit 
through having come upon the prophet Ezekiel sitting beneath a 
tree. 

‘‘He always loved what he really saw (or, to put it more ac- 
curately, what others could also see), and studied anatomy and 
natural forms as closely and normally as did other artists, but 
his human and animal figures, his trees and flowers, his clouds 
and houses, took on the attributes of a realm far removed from 
eighteenth-century England, with its positive artistic methods, 
its dogmatic and inflexible canons, and its hard, common-sense 
system of expression. And yet there was no nonsense about 
Blake’s art. Even the word ‘fancy,’ so frequent in art criticism, 


OUR FILMS 


HE AMERICAN 

FILM seems to be a 

more productive trouble- 
maker than any other amuse- 
ment agency current in the 
world. Australia, having found 
that 95 per cent. of her cinema 
programs are of American ori- 
gin, is holding a royal com- 
mission of inquiry into her film 
situation. The authority for 
this statement, Mr. G. A. At- 
linson, cinema expert for the 
London Daily Express, also men- 
tions the “allegation amount- 
ing to fact that American agents 
are able to boycott British films 
in the Commonwealth.” At 
the time of writing the Com- 
mission had not completed its 
work, but one accomplished re- 
sult is that ‘‘the Victorian Goy- 
ernment has promptly acceler- 
ated and brought into operation 
its ‘Censorship of Films’ Act, 
which compels all exhibitors in 
that State to show 2,000 feet 
of British film in every program including 1,000 feet manu- 
factured in Australia.’”’ Thus we see Australia dealing with 
the same problems that we have found agitating Great Britain 
and Germany. Mr. Atkinson states some of the grounds for 
grievance: 


‘““Among the British films which, it is alleged, have been 
wholly or partially boycotted, or otherwise commercially ob- 
structed in Australia are ‘Mons,’ ‘Ypres,’ ‘Armageddon,’ ‘Zee- 
brugge,’ ‘Mademoiselle from Armentiéres,’ ‘Wonderful London,’ 
and the Australian productions, ‘Jewelled Nights’ and ‘Moth of 
Moonbi.’ 

‘‘There are many others, but it is the British war films which 
have suffered most. 

‘‘One agent admitted under cross-examination that he had had 
‘Zeebrugge’ in his possession for nearly three years, without 
showing it, whereas he had given prompt release to the American 
naval comedy, ‘We’re in the Navy Now.’ 

‘“A second agent is concerned in the production of the old 
convict story, ‘For the Term of His Natural Life,’ which Aus- 
tralians regard as a complete ‘throw-down’ of the Common- 
wealth. 

“Tt is suggested that this alleged patriotic film, which was 
made under American technical control, was produced with 
sinister intent. 

‘Another agent is alleged to have paid a record price for 
‘Mons,’ and to have kept it off the market in favor of ‘The Big 
Parade.’ 
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‘*There is clinching evidence of a successful conspiracy to keep 
British war films out of Melbourne theaters. 

“““V pres’ was offered to the people who control film affairs in 
Melbourne, but was rejected. 

‘‘The distributor then offered to allow the film to be shown 
in any Melbourne theater, free of hiring charge, as a test of its 
drawing power. 

‘This offer was also rejected, on the pretext that ‘Ypres’ did 


“DEATH’S DOOR” 
“Nis but a night, a long and moonless night. 
We make the grave our bed, and then are gone.”’ 


Blake’s powerful drawing to illustrate Blair’s “‘The Grave.”’ 


not show sufficient Australian soldiers, nor contain sufficient 
Australian matter. 

‘“The excuse was ingenious, because ‘Ypres,’ as an official war 
film, could not be modified without permission of the War Office. 

““The witness in this matter described Australia as ‘the second 
worst place in the whole world for showing British films.’ 

“The distributor then took ‘Ypres’ to New Zealand, where, 
like ‘Zeebrugge’ and other British war films, it has been ex- 
tremely successful. 

** Another Melbourne witness said that when he tried to show a 
British film the rent of his theater was raised from £165 to £300 
per week. 

““*Y pres,’ apparently, did eventually get an exhibition of a 
semi-private nature in Geelong.”’ 


British films go to Canada but, according to Mr. Atkinson, the 
American cloven-foot enters into the process also: 


‘Practically all British films, even the worst, get a showing of 
some kind in Canada, and the few good ones sweep the Dominion. 

‘That happy state of things is not due to the British film- 
producer, who never visits Canada, has no direct agencies in the 
Dominion, and never advertises in the Canadian press. 


“‘T have never seen an advertisement from any British film 
company, other than Canadian, in the Canadian press. 

‘‘The fact that British films do well in Canada is due, in large 
part, to the enterprise of American film companies, who, bowing 
to Canada’s insistent demand for British films, buy the Canadian 
rights of such films. 

“‘They also buy, in many instances, the American rights, but 
they do not show the British films in America. 

‘“‘What they pay tor American rights they recoup on Canadian 
exhibitions. 

“That is a condition of affairs not less scandalous than the 
state of things in Australia. 

‘“‘Tf British film producers had any self-respect they would not 
part with American and Canadian rights unless they had guaran- 
ties of exhibition in both countries.” 


CAN CHALIAPIN BE “DEGRADED”? 


USSIA MUST BE SADLY PUZZLED over her artistic 
son—Chaliapin. A while ago she tried to fit him into 
one of her many categories, but when he refused to fit 

she created one for him and permitted him to go forth to the 
world as the ‘‘ National People’s Artist.” Chaliapin became the 
world’s artist, and the world paid gladly. Then the story goes 
that the Soviet Government tried to collect some of his earnings, 
and the witty singer sent them a check for the full amount 
deposited to his credit in a bank already confiscated by the 
Soviet Government. Their latest move toward him is the subject 
of an editorial in the New York Sun: 


‘* Americans in general, and New Yorkers in particular, will be 
pleased by the news from Moscow that the Council of People’s 
Commissars has deprived Feodor Chaliapin of the title of ‘Na- 
tional People’s Artist’ bestowed upon him by the authorities 
some time ago with a great flourish of trumpets. Various rea- 
sons have been put forward as to why the unnecessary honor was 
invented in his case. It was suggested with some show of reason 
that the Soviets wished to kill two birds with one stone by creat- 
ing the impression abroad that Chaliapin was for the Russian 
Government, and that the Russian Government loved music 
almost as much as it did anarchy. 

“When they asked Chaliapin, ‘Are you a socialist?’ he said 
‘No.’ ‘Are you an anarchist?’ he said ‘No.’ ‘Are you a bour- 
geois?’ he said ‘No.’ ‘Are you an imperialist or for the old 
system?’ he said ‘No.’ ‘Well, what are you?’ He answered 
simply, ‘I am an artist.’ For that reason he was careless about 
the persons with whom he associated, some of them being the 
open foes of the new system, which, preparatory to no system 
at all, has been set up in Russia, and having for its ultimate ob- 
ject, as Trotzky declares, the abolition of all government every- 
where, and especially in the hateful United States of America. 

“Tn spite of raising him to his proud eminence as national 
singer, the Red Government was persuaded with difficulty to 
restore to Chaliapin his estate in Yaroslavsk Province, and it is 
now expected that the Russian Executive Committee will cancel 
that restorative decree. In the meantime the singer is philo- 
sophical. ‘If my Government is Red or White, Czarist or re- 
publican—for me it is the same,’ he says. ‘I don’t understand 
politics. I sing for the people and I don’t ask whether they are 
white, brown, or yellow.’” 


THE COVER—The title is domestic enough, but the aspect of 
things is anything but American. Duck ponds occur in any ywell- 
regulated countryside, and we need not be too insistent on the 
artist’s placing this in France or Germany or The Netherlands. 
We may leave it to the reader to guess for himself, tho our guess 
with the charmingly arched bridge in the background would be 
somewhere in the romantic confines of southern Europe. The 
artist, however, is Charles S. Chapman, and a member of the 
American National Academy. He was born in Morristown, 
New York, in 1879, and studied under William Chase and 
W. Appleton Clark. He received the first Shaw prize in 1910 and 
the second Shaw prize in 1911. In 1917 he was awarded the 
Salamagundi Club Prize and in the same year, the Saltus Gold 
Medal of the National Academy of Design. The Salamagundi 
Club and the Metropolitan Museum exhibit his works, the latter 
having his canvas, entitled, ‘‘In the Deep Woods.” 
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BOOK-HUNTING IN THE VATICAN 


HAT LITERARY TREASURES may come to light 
when the Vatican library is cataloged, only time can 
tell. Classical works, especially, will be welcomed, for 

the possibilities are quite as genuine as anything that may be 
unlocked within the lava of buried Herculaneum. Books may 
be as effectually lost in a large library asanywhereelse. American 
interest in the Vatican undertaking is stimulated by 
the fact that the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace will supply funds, supplementing those 
furnished by the Vatican itself, on the promise 
that when the work is completed the library will be 
available to scholars all over the world. A news 
item in the New York Times sets forth the stages of 
the agreement: 


‘“Altho there has been agitation in favor of such 
a move for many years, it was not until this spring 
that the Vatican authorities began working earnestly 
upon the details of the project. In June, Dr. William 
Warner Bishop, librarian of the University of Mich- 
igan, was invited to Rome with a view to making a 
study of the situation and offering such suggestions 
as might be pertinent. 

‘“At the same time, Monsignor Tisserant visited 
America for three months, inspecting libraries at 
Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Michigan, and Chi- 
eago Universities, and the new Library of Congress 
at Washington. 

“Following the exchange of visits of Dr. Bishop 
and Monsignor Tisserant, Cardinal Gasquet and 
other authorities of the Vatican designated four 
members of the staff to spend the next academic 
year in the United States studying library organ- 
jzation and methods. Two of these will likely work 
under the direction cf the staff in the Library of 
Congress at Washington, and the other two will 
follow the advanced instruction in library admin- 
istration offered by the School of Library Service at 
Columbia University. 

“The ways and means by which the Carnegie 
Endowment could most effectively aid the under- 
taking as a development of international association 
and contact was the subject of careful consideration 
during the June visit to Rome of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the president of the endowment. 

“The project is understood to have the cordial 
support and personal interest of Pope Pius, who, 
before his election to the pontificate, was in charge 
of the Ambrosian Library at Milan.” 


The confirmation of the report is to be found in 
a recent issue of the official organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore 
Romano: 


‘‘The Vatican library recently has been enriched by numerous 
donations of large libraries. These have enormously increased 
the total number of volumes. Most of these additions, however, 
were either insufficiently or badly cataloged, and this fact, 
added to the small space occupied by the library, has greatly 
impaired the usefulness of the library itself. 

“Recently the Pope increased the space at the disposal of the 
library, and it was then decided to reorganize the whole library. 
Altho this is a work which will require several years and entails 
huge expense, the Vatican was willing to bear the whole burden. 
itself when the Carnegie Foundation made an offer of financial 
and technical help on the ground that reorganization of the Vati- 
ean library would benefit the whole world. This offer was gladly 
accepted by the Vatican. Several conferences have been held and 
others are being held between representatives of the Vatican and 
the Carnegie Foundation, both in Rome and America, on plans to 
study the most modern libraries in the world, and to devise means 
by which their methods may be applied to the Vatican library. 
It is proposed to make a new index of all volumes in the library, 
divided both according to authors and the subject-matter.” 


Commenting on one aspect of the subject, that of stimulating 
some of the same zest as that felt by the rare book-hunter, the 
New York Herald Tribune observes: 
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“The lost volume in a library is one book among a million of its 
fellows. The present catalogs of the Vatican library, which 
contains thousands of ancient manuscripts and other works of the 
utmost importance, were not constructed on modern systems or 
to meet modern needs. What bookish needles of enormous value 
to world scholarship may be tucked away in that haystack we will 
never know until the proposed cataloging is completed. 

“Not all the tasks of the archeologist lie underneath the soil. 
Library burial has probably befallen many documents that his- 
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torians would like to possess. Indeed, we know that this is so, for 
now and again one of them turns up. ‘There are two countries 
where this is now especially likely Spain and Russia. In many 
an ancient castle in Spain there still lie uneataloged manuscripts 
of the days of the American conquest. Among them may be that 
long-sought key to the ancient writing of the Mayas, for that 
writing was still well understood in conquest days, and New Spain 
can not have lacked priests and learned soldiers to recognize the 
value of some bilingual document and to send it back for safe- 
keeping in Spain, where it perhaps still reposes, kept all too safely 
to this day. Indeed, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that some such treasure lies hid in the Vatican library itself, 
hopelessly concealed under some misleading entry in the present 
index lists. 

“The treasures that may lie hid in Russia are of a different 
kind, but not cf less interest. They would be records of the last 
days of the Eastern Empire in Constantinople; leavened, per- 
haps, with documents of still older time once preserved and stored 
there. In the Constantinople of the days of the Eastern collapse 
and in a few other places like the monasteries of Syria or of Coptic 
Egypt are where it is reasonable to look for contemporary docu- 
ments of the time of Christ. . 

‘‘None such is likely to lie hid in the Vatican, for these would 
long ago have been found and recognized. Treasures found there 
will be those more likely of science or of secular history, things 
which would have had less interest for the churchmen of former 
centuries and which may have escaped adequate attention. ”’ 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


CHURCH CONFEREES FACE TOWARD CHRISTIAN UNITY 


T WILL BE A REVELATION to home church folks that 

so many points of agreement were discovered by the 

World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, last month, says Bishop Charles H. Brent, Chair- 
man of the Conference. Full reports of the work done will 
reveal ‘‘the amity of feeling on the part of all shades of de- 
nominationalism in respect to the deepest 
things in the human heart; many mis- 
understandings which in the past have 
been barriers are removed now, and many 
age-long fears have been dissipated.’ In 
his cable dispatch to The Herald Tribune, 
New York, the Bishop ealls especial 
attention to the fact that the Eastern 
Orthodox representatives were notable 
contributors to the catholic spirit which 
seemed to dominate the Conference, add- 
ing: ‘‘that this most ancient of churches, 
eradled in the land of Christ and his 
Apostles, and separated since the eleventh 
century from the rest of Christendom, 
should find itself able to register agree- 
ment on the preamble to the general 
pronouncement and on the five reports 
received by the Conference is, in itself, 
significant.” 

Many American newspapers considered 
the mere holding of such a Conference 
highly significant. Its aim of lowering 
or raising the barriers to fuller friend- 
ship that have separated great sects 
holding some Christian creed, the New 
York Times called ‘‘the most significant 
and hopeful message of the Churches 
across the centuries from the West to the 
EKast—from Lausanne to Nicwa and to 
‘the Seven Churches which are in Asia.’”’ 
Through the weeks of Conference sessions 
a friendly press warned against expecting 
too much from it. ‘“‘If the Lausanne 
Conference starts a substantial move- 
ment in the direction of unity of faith, 
order and effort, it well may be counted 
a great success,’ declared the Chicago 
News. <A Detroit News editorial, typify- 
ing numerous comments, assumed that 
it was unlikely that anything radical 
or revolutionary would emerge from the 
Conference, and continues: 
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BISHOP CHARLES H. BRENT 


Who says, “ 


“That body has no authority to legislate for the Churches 
represented, and no means of enforcing such legislation if it had 
the authority. Nevertheless, good is bound to come from this 
Conference. A brave facing of differences is to be preferred 
always to a politic avoidance of controversial issues that are 
basic and far-reaching. A better understanding, mutual respect 
and good-will among Christians holding divergent views are 
likely to result. Such a consummation is to be devoutly wished, 
and not only will the Churches be the beneficiaries, but the 
whole world as well. 

“Who knows but that Lausanne and not Geneva may start 
the way out of a war-scourged world and provide an antidote 
for the welter of selfishness, individual and national?” 


Christendom must set its house 
in order before it further infects the East 
with sectarianism.”’ 
Episcopal Bishop of Western New York 
and Chairman of the World Conference 
organization. 


Viewing the immediate net results of the Conference, the 
Baltimore Sun points out that ‘‘at any rate, the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order did not break up in total disagree- 
ment, after having raised the specter of new wars, as did the 
Geneva disarmament conference.’’ Under the heading, ‘A 
Lesson for Politicians,’’ The Sun continues: 


“The churchmen, in fact, apparently 
have accomplished something in setting 
up a committee through which members 
of various sects may be expected to work 
together. The ten Americans on the 
committee include Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, and Congre- 
gationalists. 

“There was a time when it would have 
been preposterous to suppose that a 
committee including elements so various 
could have functioned at all. It is not 
preposterous to suppose it now. How 
much will actually be accomplished re- 
mains doubtful, but there is no doubt 
that the committee members will work 
together with mutual respect; and there 
is no denying that this fact is a step to- 
ward the goal of church unity. 

“It is amazing to discover that politi- 
cians might profitably turn to the Church 
for an example of tolerance and mutual 
good faith. But the fact remains that if 
Geneva had functioned as efficiently as 
Lausanne, its record would have been 
far more respectable.”’ 


Nearly five hundred delegates repre- 
senting nearly ninety evangelical denomi- 
nations attended the eighteen-day Con- 
ference, according to cabled press reports, 
which note the absence of delegates from 
Roman Catholic and Russian Churches, 
the presence of only seven women dele- 
gates, the quick approval of both the 
Nicene and Apostles Creed, and give these 
further details: Sectional conferences con- 
sidered six topics: ‘‘The Message of the 
Church—the Gospel,’ ‘‘The Nature of 
the Church,” ‘‘A Common Confession— 
the Creeds of Faith,” “‘The Sacraments,” 
“The Ministry,” and ‘‘The Unity of 
Christendom, and the Relation of 
Churches Thereto.”” Committees drafted 
reports for each section which were sub- 
mitted to plenary sessions of the whole 
Conference. The report on Unity was 
referred to a Continuation Committee 
to work over until another Conference shall be called. The 
Metropolitan of Sardis declared Eastern Orthodox Church oppo- 
sition to the adoption of all but the report on the Gospel, 
Lutheran delegates taking a similar attitude. The difficulty 
was overcome by the unanimous adoption of a general pro- 
nouncement of purposes, differences and accomplishments, called 
a preamble, which is to be sent to all communions, together 
With the findings of the five committee reports received by 
the Conference. The Churches are asked to report their 
conclusions to the Continuation Committee, on which the de- 
nominations participating are represented, 
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CHURCH STATESMEN HOLD THEIR OWN DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT LAUSANNE 


Western Protestant, Eastern Orthodox, Non-Conformist, Reformed, High Church, Low Church, Quaker, and other denominational leaders and 
Missionaries from all continents, decide to publish both agreements and differences on Faith and Order and continue to work for Christian Unity, 


budget of $20,000 is to be raised to finance the continuation of 
the harmonizing work of the Conference. 

Despite some open criticism the policy of frankly stating 
differences as well as agreements for further consideration by 
church constituencies won out, and the substance of the preamble 
unanimously adopted is given in cable dispatches as follows: 


“Opening witha declaration that the Conferenceis not attempt- 
ing to lay down definite conditions of harmonizing the work of 
religious denominations, the preamble says that the object is 
‘to register an apparent level of fundamental agreements 
within the Conference and the grave points of disagreement 
remaining, also to suggest certain lines of thought which may in 
future tend toward a fuller measure of agreement.’ 

‘Some of us pioneers in this undertaking have grown old in 
our search for unity; itis to youth that we look to take the torch 
of unity from our failing hands. We men have carried on too 
much alone through many years. Women henceforth should be 
accorded their share of responsibility, and so the whole Church 
will be enabled to do that which no section can hope to perform. 

“Tt was God’s clear call that gathered us. With faith stimu- 
lated by His guidance to us we move forward.” 


The held-over report on the Unity of Christendom indicates 
the alinement of the advance guard of the movement. Follow- 
ing is The Associated Press summary of the committee’s present 
definition of the characteristics of a united church: 


“7. A common faith and a common message to the world. 

“2. Baptism as the rite of incorporation into one Church. 

“2. The holy communion as expressing the incorporate life 
of the Church and as its signal act of corporate worship. 

‘“‘4/ The ministry in all parts of the Church recognized by the 
whole body. 

“5 For all existing communions liberty in regard to inter- 
pretations about sacramental grace and ministerial order and 
authority. 

‘6. Due provisions for exercise of the prophetic gift. 

‘“‘It is suggested that when different Christian denominations 
are represented in the same country, their differences should not 
prevent the individuals and churches from working together. 

‘As our several communions come to understand each other 
better, they will refrain from competitive propaganda to exalt 
one by depreciating another. 

‘‘Complete fellowship in the Church will not be realized until 
the way is open for all God’s children to join in communion at 
the Lord’s table.” 


The Eastern Orthodox Church spokesman opposed all but the 
first of the numbered propositions above, holding that no agree- 
ment could be lasting that is reached upon “such equivocal 
statements,” based on ‘“‘compromise between conflicting ideas 


and meanings to arrive at an external agreement on letter alone.” 
He declared that he and his associates ‘‘can accept reunion of 
the Churches only upon the basis of common faith and confession 
of the ancient undivided Church of the seven ecumenical councils 
and of the first eight centuries.’”’ Nevertheless, indorsement 
was given to the preamble and Continuation Committee pro- 
eram. 

Several American papers find little use for the Conference. 
“A united Church now would be as oppressive as if was in the 
Middle Ages,’’ says the Columbus (Ohio) Record. 

The St. Louis Star is doubtful, but rather hopeful in saying: 


“Tt is doubtful, in fact, if the Lausanne gathering actually 
represents any great mass of church membership. It is not a 
representative gathering of the great denominations. It merely 
is made up of leaders who are far in advance of their times. 
However desirable church unity may be, it seems now wholly 
impracticable. Human minds will first have to beremade. The 
non-church-going public, meanwhile, looks at these denomina- 
tional differences, and wonders what it is all about. The out- 
sider can net understand why a simple creed of faith, hope and 
charity can not suffice. Perhaps it will come some day, and the 
rest will be laid aside as non-essential. But it seems just now to 
be far off.” 


Most editorial comment by the American daily press, however, 
is marked by opinion similar to that exprest by the Indianapolis 
Star, which says: 


‘“‘Tt required courage to summon a gathering of this character, 
particularly when so many narrow-minded individuals are 
erecting false barriers through conceptions of so-called funda- 
mentalism and modernism, and through opposition to scientific 
research attempting to settle the theory of evolution by legisla- 
tion. In spite of these controversies, there has been a growing 
recognition of the need for a closer cooperation among the 
various denominations and a submerging of individualistic 
tendencies for the progress of the larger religious program.” 


NO COMPROMISE WITH TRASHY LITERATURE—A 
careful investigation of trashy literature in British public 
libraries leads Ernest A. Baker, writing in The Hibbert Journal, 
to denounce the excuses usually given for handing out such stuff 
to the public. He finds that when cheap stuff is not obtainable, 
people will turn to the better authors, and goes on: 


‘Supply ereates demand in evil things as in good. These are 
shams, brummagem goods manufactured in imitation of the real 
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article, out of spurious material. They have nothing to express— 
ideas, view of life, human characters. Hence, when we are asked 
to admit that some compromise is essential catering for a large 
publie of varying grades of intelligence and culture, we must 
discriminate. Admittedly, to thrust culture down people’s 
throats is an absurd enterprise. To expect the man in the street, 
without the appropriate introduction, to enjoy the most refined 
literature, to recognize the masterpieces at a glance and be con- 
tent with nothing else, is a delusion. It is far more sensible to 
give him the second-best, and trust that he will ultimately come 
to understand and appreciate the best of all. ... But to 
compromise with the absolutely mischievous, with the demoraliz- 
ing, is a different thing altogether. With that there should be no 
quarter.” 


OPPOSING THE BIG PRIZE-FIGHT 


HE PROPOSED CHAMPIONSHIP prize-fight between 

Dempsey and Tunney, which is scheduled for the 

stadium known as Soldiers’ 
Field in Chicago, has the strong 
opposition of the Chicago Federation 
of Churches. The Federation, through 
its president, Dr. John R. Nichols, 
has issued a statement which, says 
The Christian Century (Undenomina- 
tional), ‘‘is certainly that of a very 
large majority of the Protestants of 
Chicago.” It also calls upon Catholics 
to join with the Federation in pre- 
venting the ‘‘desecration’’ of the field 
which a year ago served as an outdoor 
eathedral for the great Eucharistic 
Congress. The quoted statement 
runs: 


“The Church Federation stands 
unequivocally against commercialized 
prize-fighting in all forms as a sordid 
perversion of true sportsmanship, and 
as blighting in its influence upon the 
young as open gambling, vice or drunk- 
enness. It brutalizes the instinets of 
youth and dulls their finer sensibilities. 
For officials of the city and State not 
only to lend their indorsement but also to enthusiastically 
espouse prize-fighting and openly court this Tunney-Dempsey 
bout for Chicago is a lamentable display of low-mindedness, 
which can only bring about harm. The declaration that Chi- 
cago would commercially profit by this battle is only a smoke- 
screen to hide the real purpose of getting the prize-fight to be 
held here and to lend it an air of respectability. Chicago is 
rich enough that it does not need more wealth at such a price. 
Those who make this argument had better begin to take stock 
of that challenging question which still holds good: What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 
It applies to cities also. 

“Regarding the holding of this battle at Soldiers’ Field, what 
patriotic citizen is thrilled by the prospect? If Chicago permits 
this desecration of its memorial to the heroes of the World War, 
who gave themselves in death without the dollar as the motive, 
why should not the city be consistent and set forth on a piulgrim- 
age to lay a wreath on Benedict Arnold’s grave, or honor the 
achievements of Aaron Burr? There is a lot of shouting now 
about Americanism and the principles of George Washington. 
Soldiers’ Field is sacred ground, or its dedicatory exercises were 
only a mockery. How ean it be honored by the brutal spectacle 
of prize-fighting, especially where the patriotic record of any 
concerned is under a cloud? And to imagine the Father of our 
Country as sitting in the grand stand, shouting his approval and 
placing his bets is pathetic indeed. 

“We would ¢all to mind not only to the hosts of our own faith 
but also to the millions of the other great communion that this 
prize-fight is proposed for the same spot which not so long ago 
was one vast outdoor cathedral, where the millions in the 
Eucharistic Congress honored God and partook of the sacrament 
in memory of the broken body of Christ. We are sure that this 
proposed desecration of ground dedicated to a high purpose will 


SUMMER WORSHIP 


By Tuomas Curtis Cuark 


I worship the God of the grasses, 
Of quivering elms and the sea, 

And every stray breeze that passes 
Is Jaden with wisdom for me. 

I find Him in sky-topping mountains, 
In deep, shaded valleys of fern; 

He sings in the crystalline fountains 
And broods as the autumn fires burn. 


How vainly they seek for His glory 
In creeds that are musty with age! 
Why will they not welcome His story 
On Nature’s all-scintillant page? 
I worship the God of the grasses, 
The Lord of the dawn-tinted skies, 
And every stray breeze that passes 
Bring news of some near paradise. 


—The Christian Century (Chicago). 


eall forth a mighty wrath. It has its warrant in the declaration 
just made in the Osservatore Romano, official organ of the Vatican, 
that ‘the passion of the people for these spectacles (referring to 
the Dempsey-Sharkey fight, the subject of the editorial) is the 
indication of the resurrection of paganism and barbarism in its 
most vulgar and ferocious form.’ 

‘*Prize-fighting has only recently succeeded in staging a return, 
having previously been outlawed except in some frontier com- 
munities. But under the guise of boxing contests and sports- 
manship, it has returned in all its viciousness, with brutality, 
gambling, and foul play rampant. It is a sordid perversion of 
lower instincts for the purpose of money, both on the part of 
contestants and promoters. It is distinctly a moral issue, sum- 
moning the churches to the crusaders’ spirit in doing battle to 
the death against it in all its forms. 

“Therefore the Chicago Church Federation enters its protest 
first against the fight being held in Chicago, and secondly against 
it being held in Soldiers’ Field, and calls upon churches of each 
and every communion, church members, and other citizens, to reg- 
ister their emphatic opposition to the Tunney-Dempsey battle.” 


““Meanwhile,”’ notes The Christian 
Century, “‘the interested parties, in- 
cluding the promoters and the local 
authorities, seem to have decided that 
the fight is to be held in the stadi- 
um. Rental for one night, $100,000.” 


JOBS FOR SAILORMEN 


ERVICE RENDERED in plac- 
S ing 8,842 American seamen in 

positions during the year 1926 
is both peculiar and significant, ac- 
cording to the Lookout’s report for the 
Seamen’s Institute, New York. This 
employment service was started to 
“combat the old-time ecrimps and 
shipping masters who thrived on the 
nefarious practise of getting a sailor’s 
wages in advance under pretext and 
then signing him onto a vessel to 
work off his ‘dead horse’ on a long 
voyage.”” Consequently crimping and 
shanghaiing have largely disappeared from the New York 
water-front, and the employment bureau is now a licensed 
shipping office. The peculiar difficulty with seamen, we are 
told, is the lack of a star. We read: 


“The fundamental difference in the calling of the sea is that 
there are two distinct classes of men—the officers and the seamen. 
There is a distinct and abrupt dividing line, with no one on the 
fence. Every one is on one side or the other. 

“To become an officer, a seaman must pass an examination 
in the theory and practise of navigation, also in first aid. It is 
seldom possible for him to get all the necessary theoretical train- 
ing at sea. He must usually do a certain amount of concen- 
trated studying ashore. While he must be an efficient seaman 
to become an officer, efficiency in itself is not sufficient. There 
is no gradual process of promotion because of prolonged faithful 
and skilful performance of duty as is the case in other professions. 

“A seaman, as a seaman, has almost nothing to work for. 
There is no superior who watches his progress who has the inclina- 
tion and the power to reward him proportionately to his efforts. 

“It is this lack of a star by way of a hitching-post for his wagon 
that permits Jack Tar to shift from job to job. He knows he ean 
get the same wages for similar work on another ship, regardless 
of his individual attainments. So if he doesn’t happen to like 
his officers or if the cook’s method of seasoning the food doesn’t 
appeal to him, it is frequently his impulse to try another ship.” 


To overcome this drift the Institute’s employment service, 
in charge of a former sea captain, attempts to put the right man 
in the right job and encourages men who show the proper funda- 
mental qualities to study for officership, sending them up to the 
Institute’s: Merchant Marine School for preparation. ‘ 


Only: 
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Ser Economical Transportation 


hevrolet offers 


Piadies by Fisher at 


such low prices | 


Built of wood and steel, the fine 
combination of materials known 
to the body builder’s craft—finish- 
edin charming colors of lustrous, 
lasting Duco—and styled as low- 
priced cars were never styled 
before— 

—the bodies that Fisher has built 
for today’s Chevrolet are com- 
parable, in every respect, to the 
coachwork of the world’s finest 
automobiles. 

Noothercarin the low-price field 
offers bodies by Fisher, with all 
the comfort, charm and elegance 
that the Fisher name assures. 


Go to the display room of the 
nearest Chevrolet dealer and 
make your own inspection of 
Chevrolet coachwork. Note the 
deep, restful seats .. . the durable 
upholstery ... the Ternstedt 
hardware ... the patented Fisher 
VV windshield ... and the com- 
plete modern appointments. 


Here is quality you never thought 


ossible except in cars costing 
undreds of dollars more— 


—quality that definitely estab- 
lishes Chevrolet as the world’s 
finest low-priced car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Ox UAE: tT Ye 


LO W CO cS 


The Roadster $525, The Touring $525, The Coach $595, The Coupe $625, 
The Sedan $695, The Sport Cabriolet $715, The Imperial Landau $745. 


All prices f..0. b. Flint, Michigan. In addition, Chevrolet's delivered prices 
jaclude the lowest handling and financing charges available. 
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CURR ENS 


P OE tee 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


N example of large tolerance worth 
contemplating in The Empire Review 
(London): 
GOD’S RESPONSE 


By Herpert E, PALMER 


The critics didn't like the book of verse; 

They said, ‘‘It’s blasphemous, 

Uncharitable, angry, very drear; 

The singer shows scant love for men down here, 
And has a bitter hatred against God.”’ 


But God got hold of the book of verse 

And said 

“T rather like this wicked book of verse, 

Although the poet calls me ‘Rogue,’ and worse, 

And says I've filled the worid with scamps and 
fools; 

He writes sincerely, if against the rules, 

And honours honest thinking, by his span, 

Hewing at darkness in the sacristan. 


“So Uriel, sit upon a star, and write 

On my ambrosial parchment blue and white, 
Inscribe this fellow in my Book of Life 

That he is saved by his brave, honest strife; 
For I am Justice and Eternal Pity, 

And honour erring honesty; yet add 

He must do penance at my heavenly city 
Within a sanatorium for the mad.”’ 


THERE is more in the undertone than on 
the surface of this eerie poem in The Harp 
(Larned, Kan.): 


ON A GHOSTIE NIGHT 
By ExvizapetH MartcomMe DuRHAM 


Virgin, keep your bed to-night: 
Something is prowling. 

The moon is a dollar silver bright, 
A dog is howling. 


Shadows lean on the lawn; 
Eyes glisten starily 

From the black trees. They blink, are gone,— 
Virgin, walk warily. 


Do you walk in a dream? 
Is a black briar clinging 

To your gown? Did you scream? 
Ah .. . something—is singing! 


Tue moral of this in Harper’s seems 
another carpe diem by a kind of inverted 
interpretation: 

FORFEIT 


By Stanitey KippER WILSON 


Why can we not remember arm-in-arm 

Always? We live as one breath; know the firm 
charm 

Of unison in pain; in joys conspire; 

Are claimed by the same moment of desire. 


Yet you hold an imperishable day 

In heart: you resurrect its colors, say 

‘We whispered this, laughed that; and I, ah yes, 
With a dissembled kiss I acquiesce, 

Protest the memory quite as richly mine 

As yours, and even paint in a guarded line 

Of fuller measure; but alas, I’ve not 

A gleam; your day of all days is forgot. 


And then I counter! Ay, there was a night 

You made as white for me as marble is white, 
Nor less enduring, an hour you ask me for ~ 
From time to time, blandly, with nonchalance, or 
Half close perfidious eyes of bliss against! 

Thus is the guilt of lovers recompensed: 

For well I know, oh, by just little slips, 

Trifles of groping smiles, that these trapped lips, 
Patterned to fadeless truth, divinely lie— 

Sweet, you forget as utterly as I! 


Posturers, both! But in the end what harm? 
Not always can we remember arm-in-arm, 


I’or those overdisposed to pride of race, 
The China Journal shows us that each has 
his amour propre, and would not wish 
himself any other than he is: 


IN THE BEGINNING 
(A Javancse Folk Tale) 
By Vera McCormick 


This tale of the creation has 
Been handed down from age to age 
Since man first moved upon the earth; 
Each father tells it to his sons 
At even time when they await 
The flaring moon which rules the night, 
Or when rain pounds the attap roof. 
“In the beginning said the One, 
‘Let us make man like to Ourself’; 
And He took clay and molded it; 
The crater of great Kakatra then 
Gave warmth and breath and life to man. 
The One in eager haste too soon 
Drew out the image pale and wan: 
So came the white man to the earth. 
““And now again He molded clay; 
In His own image formed He it; 
The crater of great Kakatra then 
Gave warmth and breath and life to man. 
The One, grown cautious, came at last, 
Drew out the image black and swart: 
So came the black man to the earth. 
‘With tender care and eager hope, 
Again He molded yielding clay; 
The crater of our Kakatra again 
Gave warmth and breath and life to man. 
The One, now crafty-wise, 
Delayed just long enough, and then 
From huge Kakatra forth He drew 
The yellow man; and knew at last 
His work was good.”’ 
And thus the tale 
Is handed down from age to age 
Since man first moved upon the earth. 
Each father tells it to his sons, 
Rejoicing in perfection gained. 


A DELIGHTFULLY naive confession in 


The Nation and the Atheneum (London): 


THE BIRD 


By Rosr FyrLeMan 


The early morn was drenched with rain; 


It beat against my window-pane. 

I lay in bed and tried to make 

A little poem for love’s sake. 
Outside upon the hawthorn tree 
-A thrush was singing lustily. 


While I was beating round and round 
For happy sense and happy sound, 
He sang his effortless sweet song 
Without a care for right or wrong. 
And still when I had made a line 
He made a better one than mine. 


Until at last it came to me 

I'd better let such strivings be 

And turn my mind to other things . . . 
It seems a poet must have wings. 


Curs in Munsey’s thrusts its moral 
hout the banality of statement: 


CONTACT 
By James LARKIN PEARSON 


My friend is living in a distant land, 

But any moment I may touch his hand, 
And feel his pulsing heart. 

My enemy is dwelling at my door, 

But I may never know him any rore, 
For we are worlds apart. 


Anoruer land may have a more grateful 
memory of the past July. Anyway, this 
poem gained the first prize in a Saturday 


Review (London) poetry competition on 


Suen Vater 
JULY 


By “ Heran% 


‘Indolent, unashamed and gay, 
April’s chill chastity put by 
Careless of disarray 
Urbanely smiles—July. 
The crimson rose 
Scatters its velvet loaves, full blown— 
All overgrown, 
The scented garden shows 
Voluptuous red, strong gold, harsh blue. 
Odors of clove and musk 
Distil their magic through 
The breathless noon, and passion-haunted dusk 


““Serene in her rich bower 

She dreams, nor hears a light wind stir 
The trees, at the moth hour, 
Forewarning her 

That ere her last red rose has fallen, she 

Must yield her throne to mutability.”’ 


Here is a delightful but thwarted Peter 
Pan, who even coins a new word. The 
Herald Tribune (New York) prints it: 


CHILDHOOD’S AMBITION 


By Fartrrax Downey 


When I grow up I’m going to be 
The man who carpents beds. 

I’m going to make ’em big as three, 
With padded foots and heads. 

But, best of all, I'll see each gets 
The grandest, strongest springs 

To jump and thump on like the nets 

Men have in circus rings. 


Then my little boy can yell, ‘‘ Whoop-la!’’ 
And bounce to the bureau top. 

I'll clap and shout, ‘‘Go on! Hurrah!”’ 
Not like my dad, ‘‘ Here! stop!”’ 

I'll laugh, but I’ll be sort of sad, 
Wishing when I was young 

We acrobats were not called bad, 
And springs could not be sprung. 


Canapba’s centenary has evoked a good 
deal of verse, and this in The Canadian 
Bookman is a piece with its optimism: 


THE SONG OF THE SEEKERS 


By VeRNAL Bronson House 


“We are the seekers who long have sought 

The message of spheres unseen; 

We are the minds that the years have wrought 
To wisdom and hearts serene; 

We are the thinkers of worlds of thought, 
The dreamers of endless dreams; 

We are the souls that at times have caught 
The vision of higher themes. 


“We are the voice of the wind and sea 

That sings of a Law supreme; 

We are the prophets of worlds to be, 
We have our dreams to dream; 

We are the keepers who guard the key 
That leads to Eternal Truth; 

We are the eyes that forever see 
The purpose of Age and Youth. 


“We are the seekers; we seek to know, 

And in the knowing to find 

The truest way that the heart should go 
For Beauty and peace of mind. 

We are the music of stars at night, 
A pulse in the changeless scheme; 

We are the seekers who seek the light, 
We have our dreams to dream.” 


% 
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Warn you buy an auto lamp, pick it up and look at it—that’s 

. a sure way to know that it’s a MAZDA Lamp you're getting. And 
carry three of them for “spares”, in the handy little metal kit which 
the dealer in National MAZDA Auto Lamps will give you, if you'll 
ask for it. More and more are MAZDA Auto Lamps recognized as 
the high standard for all the world. * 7 * MAZDA is a mark, not 
a name—the mark of the research service of General Electric 
Company, which has been the leader in those developments which 

have produced the modern incandescent lamp. 


EE an 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, O. 


PERSONAL 


¥ GLIMPSES 


EXTRY! DIAMOND DICK IS ALIVE AND KICKING 


A BUCKSKINNED CENTAUR OF THE PLAINS 


*T was thus in 1893, we are told, that Diamond Dick accomplished 
his great ride from Nebraska to New York and back. 


HEN YELLING REDSKINS bit the dust at the 

bark of the plainsman’s trusty rifle—yea, in those 

galloping prairie days which gave birth to a breed of 
booted and buckskinned supermen with floating locks and 
Mephistophelian goatees—‘‘Diamond Dick’’ was a name as 
familiar to every schoolboy as that of the Father of his Country. 
Was he not the beau-ideal of every breathless young reader of 
the paper-covered weekly bearing his magic name? And did he 
not, in a later generation, ride his horse, Gyp, from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, to New York City, and back to Lincoln by way of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, ‘‘a distance of 5,500 miles, the longest 
horseback ride in history, which he accomplished in 260 days,’ 
as we are told? Proclaimed the deadliest rifle shot of his time, 
“hundreds had seen him on the vaudeville stage or with any one 
of half a dozen circuses, shooting pennies from the head or be- 
tween the fingers of his assistant. For twenty years he had done 
that, as well as from the back of a galloping horse, picking three 
glass balls out of the air as they were tossed up simultaneously 
by his assistant in the show. This was twenty-two years ago. 
'Then Diamond Dick disappeared. No one knew where, or why. 
‘His name, a synonym for the glories of a vanishing West, was a 
. household word, but the man himself rapidly became a legendary 
figure,” relates Howard W. Forsythe in Success; and then this 
writer goes on to tell us of a visit he paid recently to the veritable 
Diamond Dick at his quiet home in Norfolk, Nebraska, where 
now, in his old age, he practises medicine. First, however, we 
learn how the great plainsman two years ago “‘returned from the 
realm of mythology and became once more an actual, living, 


breathing personality.”’ On that occasion, it seems— 


.. The American Legion Post of Norfolk, Nebraska, made 


w 


announcement to the effect that at their annual rodeo the original 
Diamond Dick, one of their fellow townsmen, would appear after 
a score of years of almost complete oblivion. 

Rodeo day came and the streets of that little Western city 
were thronged with people eager to discover which of their neigh- 
bors had been the famous plainsman, wilderness rider and gun- 
man. At last the parade swung into the rodeo, headed by a 
buekskin-clad, stocky figure astride a calico pony. A hundred 
mouths gaped in astonishment, for the Diamond Dick of their 
dreams was their family physician, Dr. Richard J. Tanner! 

The Dr. Tanner that they knew was a hon:e-ioving, quiet- 
spoken man, attentive to his country practise and entirely lacking 
in those hair-trigger characteristics that marked the two-gun 
man as such. The dual personality was not one easily credited. 
Was it possible that this man was the one-time companion of 
such great pioneers as Deadwood Dick, Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill 
Hickok, Mustang Jack, and many others? Was it possible that 
this placid country doctor had been acclaimed as the greatest 
rifle shot of the world, head-liner of a dozen circuses for twenty 
years, celebrated in a paper-covered narration of his exploits, 
and worshiped by a generation of youngsters who read of his 
exploits in the clandestine security of hayloft or attic? 

Why had he abandoned the colorful and remunerative life of 
the big-tops to tote his small black medicine-kit to country bed- 
sides? It was to find the answer to his life’s enigma that I went to 
Norfolk, Nebraska, and interviewed the doctor in the office 
where he practises his profession. I found him to be a stockily 
built man of medium height, with fair complexion and glittering 
blue—or rather, blue-gray—eyes. They are vital, striking eyes, 
keenly intelligent. 

“What kind of a story do you want?”’ he asked, as he faced me 
across the top of his office radiator. ‘‘I am not seeking publicity, 
you know, and I don’t want to talk about myself. I’ve never 
cared for the man who exploited his life in the press.”’ 

He paused for a moment, lowering his eyelids in meditation, 
and then said: “I might tell you something of my friends in the 
old days, tho; something, perhaps, that has never been related 
before. ”’ 

As he faced me, that cold January night, the exacting careful- 
ness of the man was in evidence, altho his affable nature gave to 
his reticence a peculiar, ingratiating charm. Behind him, in 
orderly rows, were the guns in whose use he had long been so 
expert. Wonderful arms they were, all forty-four caliber, model 
1873 Winchesters of nine pounds weight. All, that is, but one, 
a gold-plated Winchester, the gift of its manufacturer. Then 
there were his pistols—eight-inch barrel, two-pound guns. In 
turning them over between his dexterous hands, he said: 

“In twenty years of shooting pennies from people’s heads and 
from between their fingers, ashes from their cigarets, and other 
close shots, I never had one accident. 

“This is the rifle I used shooting pennies,” he continued, as he 
selected one from the stand, ‘‘and I could do it just as easily 
to-day, but I should need my glasses to see that far.” 

He turned and selected a triggerless gun. ; 

“You’ve heard of fanning a six-shooter,” he said, holding the 
gun in his left hand. ‘‘This gun originally belonged to a Mon- 
tana cattle rustler. The sheriff who arrested him gave it to me. 
You do the stunt this way.’’ Dr. Tanner is right-handed, but» 
since the joint of his right index finger is missing, he performed 
this trick with his left hand. With astounding ease he laid the 
gun on the palm of his extended hand, muzzle pointing toward 
himself. Snap! The gun jumped, revolved about his index 
finger and, as it leveled at an imaginary target, the hammer was 
“fanned.” 

“I suppose,” he said, after a pause, “you wonder why I gave 
up the cireus work, which was paying me very well, and tried 
something new. You see, I had always wanted to be a doctor. 
My stepfather was rapidly failing, and I realized that there must 
be some one to take care of my mother. There wasn’t much 
choice; I quit the circus and started to study medicine. 

“Father died when I was seven, and mother and I had come 
to live with my uncle at Edgar. When I was nine I started herd- 
ing his cattle on the prairie. Uncle gave me a muzzle-loading 


pistol, without sights, and told me not to try to shoot from 
horseback. ”’ 


A sly twinkle crept into the old plainsman’s eyes, relates Mr. 
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“MAN O’ 


A Limited Train for 


four-footed passengers 


N THESE luxurious days we like 

a little comfort with our travel. 
Ocean liners are like magnificent float- 
ing hotels. Passenger trains offer the 
traveler anything from a sumptuous 
dinner to a shave and haircut. 

This being the case even live stock 
can quite properly expect to ride in de 
luxe fashion. 

That is the Pennsylvania’s reason 
for running ‘Man O’ War” —a limited 
train for live stock. This big freight, 
named and scheduled like any passen- 
ger limited, brings in its cargo of cattle 
and hogs on time—just as the passen- 
ger flyer discharges its human burden 
promptly. 

And though the best of service is 
rendered to patrons—there’s no extra 
fare. 

“Man O’ War’ swings out of the 
Chicago yards every evening to begin 
its run to Eastern Markets. All its 
four-footed passengers are comfort- 
ably settled in large well-equipped 
stock cars of the most modern type— 
the kind that afford plenty of fresh air 
and sunlight for the trip. 


“Man O’ War” is one of the most 
important trains in the great fleet of 60 
named Pennsylvania freights that have 
set remarkable records for regularity 


Just so nobody will be kept waiting 
in the vestibule of the diner, “Man 
0’ War” doesn’t carry a diner. Every- 
body together the 


eats following 


Shippers: 


Are you giving the man who routes 
your freight the time and oppor- 


tunity to effect the economies, con- 


tribute to the new business strategy 
which in many industries is con- 
sidered the most important de- 
velopment since Mass Production? 


The Industrial Traffic Managers 
of many organizations have been 
instrumental in the speeding up of 
turnover—in the reduction of in- 
ventories—and in the opening up 
of new selling territories to which 
improved freight transportation 
has given them access. 

Such trains as ‘Man O’ War” 
and other named Pennsylvania 
carriers are materially aiding the 
Industrial Traffic 


their constructive tasks of build- 


Managers in 


ing business for their organizations. 


1927 


n37 
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WA 


and dependability of on time arrival. 
Month after month these “Limiteds of 
the Freight Service’ have held to their 
schedules rigidly. 


evening at the Pittsburgh Union Stock 
Yards where the cuisine is unsurpassed. 


And to ward off fatigue there’s a 
five hour rest period here, after which 
the stock hops aboard again and “Man 
0’ War” pulls out on the final lap of 
its journey to Eastern Markets. 


Shower baths for 
“High Hat’ hogs 


When the weather’s sultry and “Man 
O’ War” has hogs aboard, the great 
American institution of the shower 
bath comes into play. At watering 
stations along the route the cars con- 
taining hogs are drenched frequently. 
Could even the most particular hog 
ask more? 


Live stock coming off the Chicago 
Market as well as shipments from 
other Western Stock Yards routing 
through the Chicago Gateway are 
carried by this dependable Pennsyl- 
And “Man 0’ 


War’s” consistent on schedule arrivals 


vania freight train. 


at Eastern Terminals have won for it 
a big reputation with the live stock 
trade. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Forsythe, and Diamond Dick’s still powerful form shook with 
a chuckle as he continued: 


‘‘Now, giving a boy a gun and telling him not to shoot is like 
sending him to watch the other fellow in swimming. I practised, 
and soon was shooting from horseback—and hitting things, too. 
To this day, the sights on a revolver are of no use to me. 

““When uncle found I could shoot, he gave me a better revolver, 
and a cousin presented me with a rifle, which I learned to shoot 
as I had learned with the'revolver. But these two-gun men who 
blaze away with their revolvers at the drop of the hat!’ He 
shook his head disdainfully. 
“There has been a lot of 
hokum built up around that 
period. I remember when I 
was in the office of the New 
York World in ’93 that one of 
the reporters asked me if I 
had ever shot an Indian.” 
Dr. Tanner laughed. ‘‘I told 
him to forget it. 

“But there were lively, in- 
teresting men, and some of 
them were great characters. 
Wild Bill Hickok, as I remem- 
ber him, was a mild-mannered, 
soft-spoken, unassuming gentle- 
man”’—and he accented the 
word “‘gentleman’’—‘‘ who was 
about six feet tall, with hazel 
eyes and auburn hair. He 
was a faultless dresser, seldom 
wearing buckskin, but always 
the best-cut clothes that he 
could buy. In fact, a man in 
Abilene was once told to hunt 
for the best-drest man in town, 
and that would be Wild Bill. 

“Bill was the quickest on 
the draw of all the old frontiers- 
men, but even with his dex- 
terity, he was never rattled. 
He had absolutely no nerves. 

“Years before Bill came to 
Deadwood he had gone to a 
small circus in Kansas and 
had been introduced by the 
owner to Madame Lake, a 
bareback rider who in private 
life was Agnes Lake Thatcher, 
daughter of the owner of the 
circus. There is no question 
in my mind but that it was a 
case of love at first sight, and 
Bill followed the circus, to see her. In the winter of ’76 Madame 
Lake and another woman came to Deadwood with a trained 
lion. While there the partner was injured and, during the time 
of her recovery, Bill and Madame Lake took the stage to Chey- 
enne where they were married, March 15, 1876. Upon their re- 
turn to Deadwood, the troupe went on, and Wild Bill never saw 
his wife again, for on August 2 of the same year he was shot by 
Jack McCall in a Deadwood saloon.” 

Here Dr. Tanner produced a photograph purporting to be of 
the shooting of Wild Bill by Buffalo Curley (McCall). Several 
people were crowded around, and men were restraining the 
assassin as the murdered Hickok fell. In the group was a face 
resembling Calamity Jane. 

“That,” said Dr. Tanner, “‘is an example of the bunk that 
has sprung up about the frontier. Bill was shot in the I-X-L 
Saloon, and in this picture he is being shot in front of the 
Sixty-Six Saloon. More than that, McCall was not caught 
immediately, but was captured a day or so later in the hills 
around Deadwood.’ 

Here Dr. Tanner looked at his watch and, remarking that it 
was almost eight o’clock, asked to be excused. 

“It is just time for Mother to go to bed,” he explained, ‘‘and 
I must bid her good-night.”’ 

Quickly he left the room, this spry old man of the frontier, the 
crony of a dozen heroes of the old West, on the filial mission of 
saying good-night to his old mother. 

“Calamity Jane was one of the most striking characters of the 
frontier,’’ he said, when he had returned and sunk into the office 
chair. ‘‘She came to Deadwood in the year of ’76, and was a close 
friend of Wild Bill’s. A medium-sized woman, slightly—only 
slightly—-masculine in appearance, she was kindhearted and 

igenerous to the broke prospectors whom she staked and sent back 
again to the hills. Often Jane wore buckskin; at other times she 


Photograph by Gessford 


TWO FAMOUS FRONTIER BILLS 


Pawnee and Buffalo, mighty marksmen, horsemen and showmen, and 
also good friends, with many a memory in common. 


would appear in fashionable Eastern clothes. She was a remark 


ably good shot. : ; j 
‘“An incident which might interest you occurred one night i 
’76 in the saloon of Nut Shell Bill. Nut Shell had bought a ney 
hat, which was hanging on a nail behind the bar. Jane was stand 
ing by a table watching a card game when in walked Long-Hairec 
Tom Rivington. Sauntering over to Jane, he said, ‘I’ll be 
twenty-five dollars you can’t put a bullet through the crown o 
that hat.’ Jane looked at the hat and replied, ‘I’ll take that bet! 
‘Pulling her six-shooter she sent a bullet right through the 
crown of the Stetson. Tom paid the twenty-five dollars, anc 
then about fifty more to trea 
the crowd. Altogether, it cost 
him close to seventy-five dol- 
lars, and Nut Shell never hung 
his hat up over the bar again. 
“Then there was Sitting 
Bull,”’ Dr. ‘Tanner said.  ““He 
was a clever old chief whe 
hated the white man intensely 
—so intensely that altho he 
could speak fair English for an 
Indian, he would seldom do so. 
This picture’’—as he took one 
from his desk drawer—‘‘is the 
only picture taken of Sitting 
Bull and his family. 
““Deadwood Dick was an- 
other good friend of mine. 
He is still living up around 
Deadwood, and is one of the 
finest, gentlest men you could 
ever meet. Since the time of 
the rodeo, I’ve heard from him 
every few weeks. Before that 
he didn’t know where I was.” 


The interviewer was allowed 
to see Deadwood Dick’s letters 
—“‘short, affectionate things 
such as one good friend might 
write to another, expressing 
concern over his health, in- 
terest in his medical practise, 
and hoping for a visit in which 
the old days could be lived 
over again.”” And Mr. For- 
sythe remarks: 


Reading those letters made 
one want to see Deadwood 
Dick and talk over with him 
those days when the town, whose name he bore, was still young. 

“T have talked about Deadwood,” said Diamond Dick. 
‘Now I want to tell you about another wild spot in the prairies 
in the early days—not so very long ago, either. Some people 
seem to believe that when Jack McCall (Buffalo Curley) sent a 
pistol ball crashing through the head of Wild Bill Hickok all 
thrilling incidents of the border ceased; but such was not the case. 
There were other men, both good and bad, who were noted for their 
quickness on the draw and their ability to ‘fan’ a six-shooter. 

‘The Kansas-Indian Territory border was not through with its 
thrill producers for several years after the death of Wild Bill. 
When George Flapp became marshal of Caldwell, Kansas, in 
1880, it was the queen-bee of Western towns. Abilene and Dodge 
City had had their day. Wild Bill had civilized Abilene with a 
sawed-off shotgun, and Bat Masterson was busy ruling Dedge 
City with a pair of six-shooters. Caldwell, being on the Indian 
Territory border, was headquarters for Dave Payne’s Oklahoma 
Boomers, the Cherokee strip and Texas cattlemen and cowboys, 
as well as a paradise for bad men with killing records, and the 
Mekka of gamblers. 

“At some amusement park you have probably seen some 
diving horses billed as Dr. Carver’s trained horses, haven’t you?” 
Diamond Dick asked. I hadn’t, but had heard plenty about 
them. He produced pictures of a horse with a girl on its back 
leaping from a high platform into water. They have traveled 
over most of the United States in recent years and are highly 
advertised. 

“That Doe Carver,” said Tanner, ‘‘is the man who with 
Buffalo Bill gave the world its first Wild West Show. They 
opened in Omaha, Nebraska, on May 17, 1883. It was known as 
Cody and Carver Wild West, and ran for a few years when they 
dissolved partnership. 


‘Doe Carver (W. F. Carver) lived in southwest Nebraska, 
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-JOYe ars of Music. 


in Homes, Churches 
Schools and Theatres 


ONG before reaching its seventieth 

year, the house of Kimball had created 
a piano with an appealing tone and an 
exterior physical grace excelled by no 
other instrument of its time. 


It is many years since the Kimball 
name was first identified with the finest 
pipe organ music heard in the cathe- 
drals and churches of this continent. 


It does not take seventy years, or fifty, 
or thirty, for creative genius to develop 
the highest plane of beauty in any line 
of art. The significance of this seventieth 
anniversary lies, not in mere lapse of 
time, but in the enduring character of the ideals of the Kimball house. 


In the giant Kimball organ of the Roxy Theatre, New York—the larg- 
est theatre organ ever built—Kimball history is merely repeating itself. 
Several times in the past, Kimball pianos and organs have established 
new precedents, and the Kimball organ for the new Minneapolis Audi- 
torium will mark another advance. These wonderful instruments simply 
illustrate a principle followed by this institution from the beginning: 


The house of Kimball always aims at a higher excellence than the best yet 
attained. On this tradition rests the supreme favor won by the Kimball 
piano—the most widely used piano on this hemisphere. 


ae 


The Period Grand sho 

is a Louis XVI design — 
one of several Anniversary 
models. Two sizes, $1125 
and $1300, f.o. b. Chicago. 


eMen Kimball pianos are in use 
in American homes than pianos 
of any other name in the world 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


1857 CHICAGO 1927 
KIMBALL HALL 
306 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


Other designs in grands 
from $975 to $7000 


A variety of uprights 
and players 
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where I was in for a while, and I feel that I know him better than 
any of my other old acquaintances except Deadwood Dick. 


He was always a remarkable shot, and the Indians down there - 
They called him ‘The Evil 


attributed it to some sort of magic. 
Spirit of the Plains’ and so he must have seemed to them. He 
just couldn’t miss them. 

“One winter in the early seventies he was living in southwest 
Nebraska on Medicine Creek, with a partner called ‘Blue Bill’ 
Johnson, trapping beaver. During that time he had a very 
narrow escape which I think will interest you. 

““They had scouted around to see if thera were any Indian 
signs, but failing to detect them, Johnson 
went alone to examine the traps, and Doc 
started to get supper. He was mixing 
biscuits and making ready to bake a 
beaver’s tail when the door opened and in 
came three painted Indians. 

“They motioned to Carver to continue 
with his work, and one spoke to him in 
Sioux. He recognized the three 'as Whis- 
tler, Fat Badger, and White Antelope, all 
of whom were well known as very danger- 
ous characters. Carver felt that his one 
hope lay in the return of Blue Bill, for as 
soon as supper was finished, they were sure 
to kill him. Naturally he didn’t hurry 
supper very much. Once he attempted to 
go out after wood, but Whistler stopt 
him, and Fat Badger went for it. They 
didn’t intend for him to walk out of that 
cabin, it was plain. 

“Supper was ready and still no Bill 
returned, and the way the three ate re- 
minded him of but little save that flour 
cost ten dollars a sack and could be bought 
no closer than Fort MePherson, which 
was one hundred miles from the camp on 
the Medicine. At length Doe thought of a 
plan which might work. He stirred up the 
fire with a long stick and left it lying with 
one end in the coals. When it was burning 
he snatched it from the fire and jabbed it 
into the faces of Fat Beaver and White 
Antelope, at the same time kicking Whis- 
tler as hard as he could in the stomach. 
In the confusion he got to his six-shooters. 
Three shots meant three dead Indians. 

“Carver spent his summers down there 
hunting buffalo. At that time it was 
estimated there were twenty million buffalo 
on our Western plains. In the years of 
1872 and 1878 he alone killed 5,780 buffalo 
for their hides, and won the title of Cham- 
pion Buffalo Hunter of the plains. 

“Two groups of men, one headed by 
Carver, were under contract to a Mr. By- 
field for all the hides they secured. This 
Mr.‘Byfield lived on the Republican River, near the mouth of 
Redwillow Creek, and in the fall the two groups came together 
in camp, at Mud Springs, on the Republican. Now there were 
two ways of hunting buffalo. You could shoot from a screen, 
such as a clump of grass, and by picking the leaders carefully, 
get the herd to milling round and kill a large number in one spot; 
or you could ride into the herd and shoot as long as your horse 
kept you within range. Carver and his men hunted from horse- 
back, but the other company preferred still-hunting. 

‘““Carver’s troupe had had the better season and there was some 
rivalry between the two bands of men. The other party was led 
by Curley and Big Jack, both men well known for their lawless 
actions in the South, where they had been for the past few years. 
Carver, however, was not easily frightened and as he had camped 
at Mud Springs first, he stayed.” 


When time for contract settlements came, continued Dr. 
Tanner, the Southern gang came to Carver’s camp with the 
proposition that a purse of $500 be put up for the man shootinz 
the largest number of buffalo. 
title, Champion of the Plains. 
read on: 


With the purse was to go the 
Carver accepted the offer and we 


““Kach man was to have two weeks in which to condition his 
horse, and the hunt would last as long as the horses could run. 
Immediately wagons were sent to a settlement to get ammunition 
and horse feed. These empty wagons hurrying down the valley 
of the Republican to Plum Creek attracted attention and ad- 

_vertised the match. Pawnee and Sioux Indians came in great 


see the great hunt. 


DEADWOOD DICK ‘TO-DAY 


Not to be confounded with Diamond Dick, 
his fellow veteran of the plains. 


numbers, and trappers and wolf hunters from all directions madé 
camp near Mud Springs. From Fort McPherson, Lieutenant 
Schwatka came with a company of soldiers and several ladies tq 


“The hunt was held on a cold winter morning when the coats: 
-of the buffalo were covered with frost as they came to the river 
to drink. <A referee, selected by the two contestants—Carven! 
and Curley—and two judges to help him, rode out with Carver 
and his opponent and their Sioux assistants, on to the prairie asi 
the herd went down the river. Some one fired a pistol to alarmr 
the herd. When about half of them had passed the hunters in 
their dash for the prairie, another pistol 
shot started the contest. Carver scored 
first, and almost before the cow fell his: 
Indian helper had marked her with red 
feathers. These Indians, mounted on good 
ponies, were armed with a bow and arrows. 
The arrows had feathers of contrasting: 
colors—red for Carver and blue for Curle 
—and marked, for the judges to count, thes 
number of buffalo killed by each man. 

‘Tt was a blood-stirring sight as the twor 
men raced wildly after the herd, Carver in 
a bright red shirt, his hair flying, mounte 
on his white horse, Surprize, leading byy 
only a short distance the half-naked Sioux: 
warrior with red-feathered arrows. So thes 
race continued until Curley’s horse fell; 
he had prest him too hard and a Mesa 
blood-vessel was the result. But Carverr 
was still shooting. The judges counted] 
110 red arrows, and when Doe came back 
his Sioux warrior carried the tails of fifty: 
more buffalo on his pony. | 

““Kvery one gave Carver full credit for; 
his exploit save Curley, who took his defeat: 
badly. He swore he would kill Carver end} 
all the other long-haired men on the plains. . 
Had not Lieutenant Schwatka been present, , 
Carver would probably have put him out: 
of the way then. Curley never fulfilled his: 
threat, but in ’76 he did shoot and kill, 
in a Deadwood saloon, as brave a man as} 
ever carried a_ six-shooter—Wild Bill 
Hickok. I have mentioned Buffalo Curley’ 
(Jack McCall) before. 

‘“While he was with the circus, Carver 
was quite an attraction as a marksman. 
for he could do things with a rifle which ne 
other man could ever duplicate. And his: 
work with a shotgun was no less remarkable } 
than his rifle shooting. He at one time 
held the championship of England and 
Australia, and the world championship } 
for clay-pigeon shooting. He was the: 
first man to use large charges of powder 
in a small-bore gun, and he was also the. 
first to score 100 pigeons straight at 30 yards’ rise. His Australian | 
record of 133 birds at 32 yards’ rise is his crowning achievement 
with the shotgun. A stunt which he did regularly was to ride | 
past the audience at full speed and hit six targets as he went by... 
In the act which he developed and with which he toured for 
some thirty years, he fired 1,000 unusual shots in the course of 
an hour. 

“Doc performed before four generations of German royalty, 
and was decorated by the Emperor Frederick. Queen Victoria 
had him give a special exhibition for her family at Sandringham. | 
The Grecian royal family, the Russian Czar, the Egyptian Khe- | 
dive, and other rulers, insisted on seeing him. Frederick of Ger- | 
many had been particularly pleased with the way Carver con-| 
sistently shot the emperor’s head out of five-mark pieces that 
His Majesty tossed into the air. | 

“During the Zulu war Queen Victoria requested a performance 
for the troops at Aldershot. Riding ina circle at a distance of 200 
yards about a stuffed dummy, Carver placed 15 shots accurately. 
in 14 seconds. | 

“There was one trick he did that I always wanted to master. 
I have also tried to get the secret out of him, but Doe would just | 
grin and say it was easy. If he doesn’t tell me how he does it, 
when he visits here this summer, I’ll mob him. 

“In performing the trick, the assistant would show the crowd 
an orange and tell them to watch it closely. Any one could, see 
that it was a real orange. He then threw it into the air and Doe 
shot it with a rifle. It isn’t hard to hit an orange, but when 
Carver hit it, it exploded and disappeared. There were no pieces 
that fell. I don’t know where it went, or how he did it. I’ve 
tried it, but the orange always splatters and comes down.” 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR: THE WORLD’S BIGGEST LOSER 


MILLION DOLLARS DAILY for a hundred and 


thirty-one days, the famous Chicago packer is said to 

have lost, and the only: editor to call this an exaggera- 
tion quotes Mr. Armour as having declared that ‘‘a fortune 
roughly estimated at $120,000,000 had been reduced to $40,- 
000,000 by the events of 1920-21.”> When Mr. Armour’s career 
ended in London the other day, it was a question whether he 
died solvent. So the editorialists are busily drawing compari- 
sons between his financial collapse, and that of other big losers. 
We are reminded, for example, of 
“the stripping of Indian nabobs 
by Clive and Hastings,’ and told 
that Bonaparte ‘‘lost more money 
and an empire, but France was 
the unlucky debtor.” Also, we 
are reminded of Antony, “who 
threw a world away that he did 
not have,” as “Octavius saw to 
that,’’ and the New York World’s 
Chicago correspondent remarks, 
after citing these cases: ‘‘It is no 
unusual thing for a corporation 
with a eapital from $300,000,000 
to $500,000,000 to lose half its 
assets in business slumps,” but 
adds that while ‘‘perhaps some 
executive may have lost in this 
way as much as Armour, the 
money was not his.”” In the same 
paper we find a brief outline of 
Mr. Armour’s career: 


J. Ogden Armour was born in 
Milwaukee, November 11, 1863. 
Younger son of Philip D. Armour, 
founder of the great firm of Armour 
& Co., he was not originally in- 
tended by his father to assume 
executive control of the vast pack- 
ing business. This was to devolve 
upon Philip D. Armour, Jr. 

The death of this son in 1900 
changed the father’s plans. The 
older Armour did not long survive 
his favorite son, and.J. Ogden 
Armour, shortly before his father’s 
death, was summoned to come from 
Yale, a year before he would have 
been graduated, to share some of 
the responsibilities of the vast 
organization. 

In 1891, just before he assumed 
active direction of Armour & Co., he married Miss Lolita Sheldon, 
daughter of Martin J. Sheldon of Suffield, Connecticut. To- 
gether they fostered the philanthropies which the elder Armour 
had conceived, and their daughter, Lolita, to whom Mr. Armour 
was devoted, gained world-wide publicity as a patient of the 
famous Viennese surgeon, Dr. Lorenz. 

As his fame as a financier increased, Mr. Armour’s activities 
became more varied. He was a director of a score or more 
banks, railroads, and financial institutions. Among them were 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, the Continental 
and Commercial Bank of Chicago, and the Northwestern and 
National Insurance Company of Milwaukee. He also inaugu- 
rated and developed Armour & Co., Ltd., or London. 

Following his company’s reverses in 1921, however, Mr. Ar- 
mour began to withdraw from active business life. In August, 
1921, he announced his resignation from the board of the National 
City Bank of New York, a post he had held for marty years. 


International Newsreel photograph 


‘ 


Discussing the ‘“‘smash in inventories’? which “nearly ruined 
Armour & Co. during 1920-21,” The World’s correspondent goes 
on to say, 


Mr. Armour sold all but a small amount of his personal prop- 
erty to help in the rehabilitation. He lost millions in the sales of 
50,000 shares of St. Paul stock which cost his father, a director 


CHICAGO'S STOCKYARDS PRINCE 


Altho his great fortune is said to have melted away 
almost to extinction, the Armour name will long be 
remembered in the packing industry. 


in the railroad, close to par. Mr. Armour sold all his stock hold- 
ings in Chicago banks, estimated at $10,000,000. The same 
bank stocks are to-day from $100 to $300 a share higher than the 
figure that Armour obtained. 

He sold a part of his great estate in Lake Forest, handed the 
Armour Institute, the most noted technical school in the West 
and the pride of his father, over to Northwestern University. 

His common stock in the packing company was sold to the 
public and more than $200,000,000 new capital was raised. The 
bankers organized Armour & Co. of Delaware, with $125,000,000 
in bonds and preferred stocks. The Morris Packing Company 
was taken over. All these stocks 

and bonds have depreciated much 
in value sinee their flotation. 

There are five Armour plants 
south of the equator, fifteen in 
the United States, and one in 
Canada. There also are approxi- 
mately 400 branches in the United 
States to facilitate distribution. 

Recently came the final blow to. 
Mr. Armour—the scandal of the 
grain department. The company 
was compelled to restore $3,000,000 
obtained in fraudulent grading of fs 
wheat. Two of his ablest managers 
had been found guilty. Mr. Ar- 
mour had nothing to do with the 
grain business, of which his nephews 
were in charge. He was so humili- 
ated that he sold out the grain 
company. 

With these losses the estate is 
problematical. Lolita Mitchell, his 
only direct heir, was given millions 
by her father in the days of pros- 
perity. Mrs. Armour has large 
holdings in her own name. The 
packing business is virtually in 
the hands of the banking syndicate, 
with the two nephews, Philip D. 

‘and Lester Armour, sons of Mr. 
Armour’s brother, Philip, ~ the 
ostensible heads. 


To this same correspondent we 
are indebted for a genial character- 
sketch of Armour the man: 


Mr. Armour was simplicity itself, 
He spent little money on himself. 
He ate simple foods, drest in 
plain clothes, evaded society and 
its functions, was easy to meet and 
easy to talk with. 

‘“‘T have no social ambitions,” he 
said once. ‘‘My ambition is to 
run Armour & Co. successfully and 
to give a great many young men a chance to make their way in 
the world. My associates in the business are my closest friends.” 

Altho he seldom accepted invitations to fashionable functions, 
he was always an affable host to his business associates and a 
few friends. Mr. Armour avoided, rather than courted, the 
attentions of the many. In the days past, his mother and his 
wife entertained lavishly. When he found preparations for a 
“party” he stole away to one of his clubs and sat down to a 
card game rather than risk meeting some one loaded with small 
talk and fine clothes. He hated dress-suits, and it was in- 
frequently that he wore them. 

Old employees of the Armour concern told many stories of 
Mr. Armour’s kindness to them. One of these was about a man 
who was discharged after fifteen years of service by a department 
head who said he was incompetent. The case was taken to 
Mr. Armour, who put the employee back in his old place, with a 
comment worthy of Solomon: 

“If it took fifteen years to find out he was incompetent, you'll 
have to worry along with him for the rest of his life,” he as- 
serted. 

In another instance accountants complained that an old 
packing-house foreman refused to keep any books. Mr. Armour 
was asked to discharge the old-timer, but declined with this 
touch of sentiment: 


“No,” he said, ‘‘that foreman taught me all I knew about 
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Mrs. Pauline Siegenthaler 
and her three lovely children 
enjoying a picnic lunch at 
a pleasant spot near San 
Francisco 


: 


"Tust what you need’— 


my doctor said” 


“Ir HAD come almost to the point of a of Fleischmann’s Yeast. ‘Eat all the yeast 
breakdown. Stubborn constipation and in- you want,’ he said, ‘It’s what you need.’ 
digestion kept me continually wretched. 


“T began. To my surprise I felt a change 


“For some time I had not even been sleep- for the better. Now my constipation has Vitipuyyy 
ing regularly. I was told I must watch my disappeared and with it all the other trou- Invin S, Conn, famous author 
diet or I would never get well. bles. My appetite is good. I sleep well. And . 
“Finally I asked a doctor what he thought I have a wonderful new store of energy.” “IT WAS MY WIFE who converted me to yeast 


cakes. Before she successfully overcame my 
counter-arguments, she had convinced all the 
other members of the household. 


Mrs. Pau.ine SIEGENTHALER, Oakland, Calif. 


FeiscHMAnn’s YEAST keeps the whole aa SRR . 
3 f i al 1 I insisted that there was nothing wrong with 
digestive and intestinal tract clean. me. She insisted that no matter how well I felt I’d 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants feel better if I tried yeast cakes. She pointed to 
‘ 1 : al axenact her own case and to the cases of several about us 
ae pl ees ane ee as evidence. So, I decided that I might as well 
of malt and grain. They counteract the humor the woman. 
poisons of putrefaction. They strengthen “T promised to try yeast for a time regularly— 


the intestinal muscles. dissolved in water. I kept the contract faithfully. 


T ee ith “Soon I had to confess that daily yeast—or 
hen your skin clears, constipation and something—was giving my system a desirable 


digestive troubles vanish, the energy that stimulation. It seemed to me that my head was 


is your birthright is yours again! clearer, that I had more zest for work, I had more 
aA ; zest for play, more zest for everything that en- 
Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly. tered into my life. So, on my own motion, I 


You can get it at any grocer’s. Buy two _ elected to continue the treatment. 
or three days’ supply at a time and keep “JT have continued it ever since. I expect to 
in a cool, dry place. Write for a free copy keep on continuing it. I do not pretend to know 


: oe, just what desirable effects a yeast cake produces 
of the latest booklet on Yeast for Health. in the body but, so far as I am concerned, I know 


Health Research Dept. A-103, The Fleisch- that it does produce them—that I have greater 


SS 
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VM : d le os mann Co., 701 Washington St., New York. _ bodily vigor, greater capacity for working at my 
: trade, greater enthusiasm for the job of living, 
“TWO YEARS AGO a severe case of influenza greater fervor for enjoyments than I had before.” 


left me extremely run down. I suffered especially 
from indigestion. I was weak, nervous—tired all 
the time. Remembering the success I had had 
with Yeast once before, I began again, taking a 
cake in a glass of milk three times a day. Soon my 
energy and endurance were greatly increased. In 
five weeks I was entirely well.” 


Exizapetu M. Crow, Birmingham, Alabama 


Irvin S. Coss, New York City 


This Easy Way to have your rightful health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal. Eat it on 
crackers, in fruit juice, water or milk, or just plain in 
small pieces. For constipation physicians say it is 
best to dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 
before meals and before going to bed. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) Dan- 
gerous cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 
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If you can’t get figures some other 


” 


his branch of the business. 
way, you'll have to do without them. 


Editorially, however, The World portrays Mr. Armour less 
sympathetically, and we read: 


He was a plutocrat out of the last generation, and as such 
he was no believer in soft optimism. He was savage and un- 
compromising; he formed his combines, mergers, and trusts with 
vast contempt for District Attorneys; he waged war in the 
Chicago wheat pit, asking no quarter and giving none. He was 
flinty and a little bit sinister, a Frank Norris figure, rather than 
a foolishly gabbling Sinclair Lewis figure. And with all his 
faults your Frank Norris man had a fierce sort of pride about 
him. Armour, in his heyday, would not have stooped to the 
mean adulation of authority which many of his successors show 
to-day; he would not have employed a public-relations counsel 
to sell him to the people, to put a pleasant face on shady things. 
When Roosevelt began to make trouble for him, he denounced 
Roosevelt, and exposed with dreadful frankness the motives 
which lay behind Roosevelt’s trust-busting idealism. 


Quite different is the attitude of the press in general. The 
Chicago News, for instance, quotes an old cabman as saying, 
“Myr. Armour didn’t forget his friends; I’ve driven for many of 
the rich men around La Salle Street, but I never liked any of 
them better,’ and Glynn Griswold, in the Chicago Journa’ 
of Commerce writes: 


I shall never forget some of the things Mr.. Armour said. 
For instance: 

‘‘T have had some of the finest friendships any man ever had, 
altho mine probably have been the most expensive friends 
any one ever enjoyed. My friends have cost me a great deal of 
money, yet there is not one of them whom I can hate for it.” 

At this point he was not specific, but in connotation he did 
mention the names of two noted industrialists as tho they 
were but two of many. This, of course, revived memories of 
many large and unfortunate commitments Mr. Armour had 
made in association with those men and by their advice. 

Another thing he said which has always remained in my 
mind, was this: 

“‘T don’t suppose I shall ever be happy. Perhaps no one ever 
is. But the thing that would make me happiest just now would 
be to know that I could get roaring drunk and wander about the 
loop for two days without any one paying any attention to me.” 

Mr. Armour didn’t want to get drunk or to be drunk. He 
abhorred the idea. But the remark revealed much of his tempera- 
ment and perhaps suggested something of the pathos of his life. 
He merely wanted to be let alone, to be out of the public eye, 
and to be happy as other people were happy for a while. 

Those remarks of his illustrate two outstanding characteristics 
of the man: 

First, his fealty to his friends and associates under circum- 
stances that would have alienated almost any other man; and, 
second, the simplicity of an unpretentious man whose high 
place and great responsibilities burdened his soul as well as his 
mind. 


There is a broad lesson in the collapse of Mr. Armour’s fortune, 
many editors think, and unless they are mistaken it is a far from 
disturbing one. Says The Wall Street Journal: ‘“‘Two recent 
deaths, that of J. Ogden Armour and Arthur P. Walker, call 
attention to something which the Communists, and even some 
economists, fail to grasp. It is that while accumulation of great 
fortunes goes forward, redistribution, or even dissipation, goes on 
at the same time.”’ Reading on— 


Here are two great fortunes which have been dispersed, at the 
best, among people of moderate means. That other great 
Californian fortune, the Fair accumulation, has been distributed. 
The Vanderbilt millions are among many holders. What became 
of the accumulation of John W. Gates? Who hears about the 
Gould millions now? What railroads does that family control? 
Some fortunes look so large as to be impregnable, but the eco- 
nomic forces which deal with them are both centrifugal and 
centripetal. The greater landholders of Britain, according to a 
recent example, have been taxed out of earning capacity. Some- 
thing like one-fourth of the whole of Scotland has changed hands 
since the war. 

Where is the great Astor estate? It is broken up, and much of 
it has been sold, not at any great profit when unimproved values 
are taxed not upon what they earn but on what our tax wasters 
think they ought to earn. Watch the people coming off a crowded 
ferry-boat. For a block or so the crowd will be apparent enough. 
In three blocks it has mingled with the traffic. 


Whatever may be said of the Ford or Rockefeller fortune 
distribution is going on all the time. The Socialists are mistaken, 
if it is only a mere matter of efficiency. There is too much dis 
tribution rather than. too little 


In much the same spirit the Cincinnati Hnquirer observes: 


For one who takes a philosophical attitude toward economic 
and its political aspects, the Armour debacle undermines one 0; 
the fears that Socialism preaches; the fear that great aggregations 
of capital, sooner or later, will acquire all the wealth of the world! 
Human experience is against it. Great fortunes are made, onl 
to disappear, and the great balance of Time, sooner or aa 
serves as a distributing agent. The Armour moral is that 
America offers opportunities to win great wealth, but it takes 
keen vision, constant alertness, and real ability to maintain suc 
fortunes, once they are acquired. 


As seen by The Arkansas Gazette, the ‘melting away” of Mr: 
Armour’s great fortune is ‘‘a striking example of the instability, 
of wealth, ’’ for— 


‘“Misfortunes similar to his in everything but magnitude have 
fallen to the lot of many other Americans. The death in actua\ 
poverty a few years ago of Thomas W. Lawson, of “Frenzied 
Finance”’ fame, was another case. And tho Europeans, as & 
class, are more cautious in financial affairs than Americans, nct 
all of them escape spectacular downfall. The monetary might 
and masterful personality of Hugo Stinnes dominated all Ger- 
many for a time immediately after the war. But when he died] 
the power he had gathered into his grasp died with him, and his: 
huge fortune was dissipated. | 


To the people who ‘‘are asking how it can be possible that a 
man once so wealthy as Mr. Armour, can have died either 
insolvent or very close to that point,’’ the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal replies: 


There appears to be nothing very unusual about the methods: 
employed by Mr. Armour to dissipate his fortune. Others ep 
done a similar thing in much the same way, but not on such am 
extensive scale as a rule. 

Mr. Armour spent his money in injudicious industrial enter+ 
prises which could not be made profitable, and from which the 
invested capital could not be recovered, and as these were large-4 
scale enterprises into which money was put not by thousands on 
tens of thousands, or evon by single millions, but tens of millions 
he found it no more difficult to get rid of $125,000,000 than others 
have found it difficult to get rid of $125,000 or $1,250 or $124 
by the same route. | 

It is convenient to speak of all this in terms of dollars, but i 
should be realized that the capital concerned did not consist 6 
literal dollars, and, in the course of its various transmutations 
very little of it ever took the form of literal dollars. 

It was really just the same story over again of Hans in Luck, 
The hero of that adventure traded his horse for a cow, his cow 
for a pig, his pig for a sheep, or however it was, and Mr. Armouz 
traded his profit-making packing-house for narrow-gage under~ 
ground railways, irrigation basins and ditches, where such things 
were not needed and could not be made to pay. ) 


4 


This Tennessee paper heads its editorial ‘‘ How to Lose Money,’? 
and The Virginian-Pilot goes somewhat more into detail regarding 
the great packer’s misfortunes: 


When Philip D. Armour, the founder of the great packing-hous¢é 
which bears the family name, died in 1901, his only eee | 
son, J. Ogden Armour, took over the various business enterprises 
which his father had established and directed. At that time the 
Armour fortune was believed to be one of the largest in the 
country, and was estimated at $100,000,000. Yet when the sor 
died the Chicago Herald and Examiner estimated that his per- 
sonal estate would not be more than $20,000. Perhaps the 
estimate is unduly low, but Mr. Armour’s friends concede fo 


his fortune has been sharply contracted during the past few 
years. The path which J. Ogden Armour followed climbed th 
business heights and then plunged into the abyss of liquidation| 
Before the war, his properties prospered and his holdings ex- 
panded. But reverses during the war and post-war periods’ 
especially those which attended the crash in the live-stock market 
in 1920 and 1921, forced him to part with most of his persona 
assets and also to surrender control of the packing company he 
had directed for more than two decades. He was not the only 
packer to suffer. One of his large competitors was forced intc 
bankruptcy at about the same time, but where the competitor 
succeeded in retrieving his fortunes, Mr. Armour was neve 


able to regain control of the properties he had surrendered. 
. 
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HOW FARES THE DOUGHBOY IN LIFE’S BATTLE? 


HE AVERAGE YOUNGSTER who returned from the 

trenches in good physical trim—is he better or worse 

“for the drill and the hygienic régime of the service’’? 
Has he ‘“‘made up for the handicap of his break in civil life’’? 
Has he “shared in the industrial prosperity of the country’? 
Apropos of the fact that 
“‘an Odyssey of them” 
have been preparing for 
the Legion tour to Paris 
this month, 
suit-cases 


“bearing 
instead of 
packs, with no top-ser- 
geant dictating to free 
travelers visiting the 
scenes of their former 
labors in France,’ the 
above questions are pro- 
pounded, and answered 
thoughtfully, ina World’s 
Work article entitled, 
“What the A. E. F. is 
Doing To-day to Amer- 
ican Life.’’ We learn of 
the dark and the bright 
sides of the veteran af- 
termath—on the one 
hand of hospital in- 
mates and broken lives, 
and on the other hand 
of promising careers in 
public life, and of ‘‘102,- 
000 farmers, 82,000 
clerks, 40,000 agents and 
buyers, 44,000 mechanics, 27,000 doctors, 22,000 managers, 
16,000 lawyers, 13,000 railroad men, 13,000 professors and teach- 
ers, 14,000 engineers and surveyors, 5,000 realtors, 3,500 man- 
ufacturers, down to 55 trappers,” included in the 700,000 mem- 
bership of the American Legion, which conceived the idea of the 
Paris reunion. Of the four million who marched forth, the 
author of the article, Frederick Palmer, remarks that they— 
‘soldier and sailor, doughboy and gob, average age twenty- 
five’’—were ‘‘a cross-section of the able-bodied youth of our 
Jand’’; and he continues: 


A cross-section they still are at thirty-five and so will be those 
who survive thirty years hence. How are they doing now? In 
the midst of the fever of the war effort the reflective sometimes 
asked what would be the after-effect on them of their war service, 
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HOWARD P. SAVAGE WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


lnotograph by courtesy of ae World's Work (New York) 
A DOUGHBOY BANQUET IN 1918 


Feasting on the spoils of war, when all the world was in arms—the menu including 
‘*German bread, jam. and pickles taken near Lamarche, France.”’ 


We eall the roll again when the sight of a soldier is rare in the 
land. 

A handful are in the regular services. These got the soldier 
habit. A larger group is easily located. They are on the rated 
list of the sick and crippled, to remind us that it takes a long time 
to pay for a war and that the heaviest taxpayer is the disabled 
soldier, who is half-dead. 
half-alive, who can never 
be as other men, ambi- 
tion forever stifled. 

Recently I received a 
letter from one who is in 
a government hospital. 
Few taxpayers have the 
philosophy of this bed- 
ridden man, who, every 
day, all his life, will re- 
ceive a bill marked ‘war 
tax,’’ Healso would like 
to go to France on the 
tour. But he could not 
even be earried there, 
He must content him- 
self with a dream visit. 

‘‘T am on the inside 
looking out,’’ he said, 
and he wrote of ‘‘beau- 
tiful driveways, walks, 
and lawns, Christian- 
spirited doctorg and 
nurses, recreation rooms, 
radio appliances for 
every bed,” 

More than $607,000,- 
000 has gone for the 
building of hospitals and 
the care of sick and dis- 
abled veterans. The 
peak number in hospital 
was 31,000, in March, 
1922 It fell, and then rose to approximately that number again 
after the Act of Congress which provided free hospitalization 
for the veterans of all wars and expeditions even when the dis- 
abilities were not incurred in service. Of the 25,000 at present 
in hospital there are 7,300 of this class, all but 950 World War. 

At the outset tubercular cases were in the majority. Death or 
eure reduced the number of these cases, and also that of surgical 
cases with the more prompt decision of the knife. As there is 
no holding a sane patient in hospital, and tubercular cases are 
inclined to be hopeful, many were lost because they gave up 
treatment too soon. ‘To-day neuropsychiatric cases have the 
lead, which they will continue to hold because the insidious 
workings of shell shock often wait long to claim their victims, on 
whom they hold a wicked and persistent grip. It is prophesied 
that the peak of neuro-psychiatrie cases will not be reached until 
1947. 

Not all veterans who receive treatment through the Veterans’ 
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MILLARD E. TYDINGS LEMUEL BOLLES 


SOME OF THE BOYS WHO WENT TO FRANCE AND ARE NOW IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Starting at the left, we have: (1) The present Commander of the American Legion. 
won high distinction as a colonel overseas with the Fighting Sixty-ninth of New York. é 
(4) A Maryland member of the Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses; advanced in the war to 
(5) Past National Adjutant of the American Legion, now vice-president of a New York 


colonel with the A, E. F. and won the D. S. ©. 
lieutenant-colonel, winning D. 8. M. with three citations. 


(2) The Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, who 
(3) The Assistant Secretary of War, who was a lieutenant- 


publishing house’ advanced in the war to lieutenant-colonel, General Staff: Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Bureau or are permanently disabled, are 
in hospital. Not all the permanently dis- 
abled are receiving treatment. For many 
nothing further can be done until medical 
science achieves the supreme wonder of 
renewing bone and tissue. 

The total rated list at present is 51,000, 
or about one out of eighty of all the men 
who served in the war. Add to this the 
total of deaths in action and you have one 
in forty. It becomes one in twenty-five 
when you include the 65,000 who died from 
accident or disease while in the service. 
Some of these would have died even if 
not in service, but their number is more 
than offset by the number who were never 
rated, but whose deaths may have been 
brought on by war strain. 

Thinking in terms of all the four million 
who marched out, when there are no reliable 
figures for all to back an opinion, but judg- 
ing by a wide personal knowledge and many 
talks, I should say there is no doubt that 
the average youngster who returned from 
service physically well is the better for the 
drill and the hygienic régime of the service. 
I am not advocating the ‘‘moral value”’ 
of war, not saying that these benefits 
might not come from the same kind of 
training in peace. It explains why most 
veterans are for Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps. 

The average veteran has certainly made 
up, and more than made up, I think, the 
handicap of his break in civil life. Our 
query ten years ago as to what good he 
would get out of his travel and the stir of 
service is answered in his influence, un- 
consciously absorbed, in better public sur- 
roundings as well as in war memorials that 
are an improvement over those of the past. 


The veteran doughboy, in Mr. Palmer’s 
judgment, has ‘‘a broader vision, a deeper 
feeling for the whole, which is exprest in 
his nationalism. He has the confidence 
won of service. He learned not only dis- 
cipline but the meaning and value of organ- 
ization and team play, which have served 
to advance him in civil life.” And we read 
on: 


At thirty-five he is not yet old enough to 
oceupy key positions in business, as a rule; 
th I know several who do, and who might 
no if they had not been in the war. But 
few who won decorations wear the symbol 
in their buttonholes. 

Have the veterans shared in the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country? Recently 
the Legion made a canvass of the incomes 
of members in three towns—Glens Falls, 
New York, with a population of 18,000; 
Chanute, Kansas, 10,000; and Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin, 5,500. They were highest 
in industrial Glens Falls. The average 
income was $2,200—higher than the aver- 
age doctor and lawyer in the United States, 
an increase in five years of 34 per cent. 
The number of home owners increased by 
440 per cent., and that of children by 370 
per cent. (About 85 per cent. of all legion- 
naires are married.) If these figures of 
one portion of the cross-section are charac- 
teristic, then certainly the veteran has 
prospered. As the parent of young chil- 
dren he is naturally interested in schools 
and playgrounds, and as a taxpayer he 
wants to know how his money is being 
spent. 


As to suecess in public life, we have some 
figures. The age of the average Member of 
Congress is fifty-five. In the Seventieth 
Congress the number of World War veteran 
members will be 63: 12 in the Senate and 
51 in the House. Their average age is 
forty-five. Senator Lawrence D. Tyson 
of Tennessee, sixty-six, is the oldest; the 
youngest in the Senate is Millard EK. Tyd- 
ings of Maryland, thirty-seven, and in the 
House is Clarence J. McLeod of Michigan, 
thirty-two. Representative Royal C. 
Johnson of Minnesota does not even men- 
tion in his Congressional biography that 
he won the Cross, tho many Congressmen 
mention all kinds of lodges and honors in 
their biographies. 

How many veteran members will there 
be ten years hence, when the average age 
of the cross-section will be forty-five? 
From then on to fifty-five or sixty the eross- 
section will be in the prime of its power. 

There are some veterans, however, who 
will be much older. They entered the 
service in the late thirties or forties, even 
the fifties. Either because they were 
trying to do youth’s work sleeping in chill 
mud in the trenches or because under the 
terrific pressure of the Service of Supply all 
former habits changed, it is they that all 
my inquiries show paid the heaviest price 
from war strain, with the exception of the 
permanently disabled. War fatigue is still 
on them in many instances. They had not 
youth’s resiliency to snap back into normal 
civilian life. 

A dozen Teapot Dome scandals could 
not be so horrible as the mismanagement 
of the Veterans’ Bureau after the war. 
Fortunately, it has come to better days. 
However, money, honestly spent, would not 
make the care adequate. This must de- 
pend upon personnel which has both a head 
and a heart. There were the deserving 
who needed medical care but who avoided 
it in their pride and determination to show 
that they were just as good men as they 
ever were. Others were “‘hipped on their 
troubles” and, falling into a professionally 
dependent mood, they had to be taught 
how to be objective as the first step to a 
life of usefulness, instead of becoming 
permanent public charges chronically 
“down on their luck.’ Still others were 
on the borderland of mental breakdown. 

So we have developed experts in re- 
habilitation as in everything else. The 
man who has been steadily on the job is 
Watson B. Miller, the chief of the Legion’s 
service. It would occur to no one that 
he could be replaced; I can imagine no one 
eraving his task. He has been told he was 
too kind and not kind enough; blamed for 
not getting results and blest for getting 
results. 

It is the genuine neuro-psychiatric cases 
that are baffling. There may be nothing 
the matter except with their minds, but 
that is tragic sufficiency. In the surgical , 
cases the surgeon knows finality. He has 
mended the wrecked body as best he could. 
In tubercular cases the latest approved 
treatment has been provided in specially 
located sanitariums. But the doctor never 
knows if he has done his best for the ailing 
mind. Dr. Thomas Salmon and other 
psychiatrists who served in France have 
given of their time and best efforts to this 
cause without thought of fees. They have 
the understanding. They knew what the 
men went through, the source of the mental 
wounds. Miraculous cures have been ac- 
complished. The job will not be finished 
until all not pronounced permanently 
insane, are cured. 

Vocational training, of which we heard so 
much immediately after the war, has long 
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since passed out of publie memory. Its cost to date is 
%644,000,000. The total number of pupils listed is 179,000, or 
nearly one-fourth of the present number of college students in 
the United States. Three-fifths have been graduated. 


The letters that come in, we are told, are from the failures, 
or those wanting to begin a course or asking more help. Thus: 


The ex-service man who had had a two-handed occupation 
and had learned me- 
chanical drawing with 
the right hand, which 
was still left to him, or 
the ex-service man who 
thought he would like 
to be an engineer instead 
of a farm hand, does not 
write in to General Hines 
of the Veterans’ Bureau 
that he has just had a 
promotion. Many of 
the failures were the 
result of striving to do 
something beyond their 
capacity or for which 
they lacked the requisite 
basic education. Vo- 
eational training = re- 
sponded to the American 
eall for bettering one’s 
self. The nation said to 
the veteran: ‘‘You have 
done well by me. In 
return, I am going to 
give you a chance to 
boost yourself.”” There is no doubt that the suecesses outweigh 
the failures. Vocational training was more than a benevolent 
gesture. It was worth while. 

Now we come to the millions who returned home with their 
discharges without ever being rated on the Veterans’ Bureau list 
of sick or disabled, and without taking a course in the after-war 
college. The after-war restlessness of service men, very acute 
after the World War, because 
of the strain of continual 
trench firing with modern 
weapons in place of the old 
pitched battles with simpler 
weapons, was no new thing. 
After the Civil War bands of 
roving soldiers in the West 
constituted a trouble to the 
authorities. 

Readjustment was easiest in 
France, where every able- 
bodied man serves his term 
as a conscript in peace and 
steps as a trained unit into the 
ranks at his country’s call; 
and there is resultant mutual 
understanding between civil 
and military life. French sol- 
diers, who were often home on 
leave, were fighting close to the 
homes they defended. Their 
fatigue understood, know- 
ing appreciation behind their 
welcome home, they — slipt 
back into civil life so readily 
that France had only twelve 
thousand unemployed a year 
after the war. 

The problem in America 
was much the same as in En- 
gland, where a vast force of 
untrained civilians had been 
suddenly shot into the harness 
of military discipline. The 
bitterness of the veterans, 
caused by the bad policy of 
readjustment, is, I think, 
largely responsible for many 
of England’s troubles after the 
war. 

When the human cog stept 
out of tie military machine 
he had the light feeling of the 
pack off, the galling harness of 
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CLARENCE J. McLEOD 
THREE MORE GRADUATES OF THE A. E. F. 
From left to right: (a) Under-Secretary of the United States Treasury and former 
Congressman from New York; was a captain in the war. 
gresses, first elected at twenty-five; served in the A. H. F.'as second lieutenant. (c) 
Secretary of War; rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel during the war. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE BUDDIES 


Sculptors continue to glorify them in beautiful war memorials, such 
as this one, designed by Augustus Lukeman for Brooklyn, 


steel removed. His mind was numb from the discipline in 
which he had always been told what to do. He was tired, 
plain dog-tired, all the cells in his body demanding rest. He 
wanted to draw free breaths to look around, to sleep as long as he 
wanted to, and take nobody’s orders as he fumbled at recover- 
ing a lost individuality. But with the nation under a heavy 
debt burden and trying to get back to normal industrial life 
and to realize promptly on the new opportunities of a changed 
world, all the manifold agencies that had the habit of drives, as 
the soldier had of soldier- 
ing, now turned from 
exciting war enthusiasm 
to hurrying the returned 
service man to work and 
inducting him into rou- 
tine citizenship. To the 
soldier the urging some- 
times had the ring of 
“Vacation over, old boy. 
Off with the uniform to- 
day and snap into the 
grind to-morrow.” 

Where the Canadian 
veteran received $1,500 
or its equivalent, our 
own, hearing the talk of 
our immense gold ecred- 
its, received $60 from 
his Government. It was 
not enough for a com- 
plete outfit of clothing 
at the high prices then 
prevalent. 

City crowds might 
cheer the parade of a 
local division from France—no cheers at all for the training-camp 
fellows—but when ranks were broken the veteran got the 
impression that his fellow citizens seemed to think that loan 
and welfare drives had won the war. He thought he him- 
self had done something to win it. It was all very well to tell 
him that he had a great adventure. As yet that adventure did 
not have time’s glow. It was still fresh in its strain. He could 
not tell them what he had 
been through when home folks 
did not know the language of 
the world he had just left. 

This was all right, but what 
smote him hard was to find 
that while his wife or mother 
had been serimping on the war 
allowance, the wife or mother 
of the ten-dollar-a-day muni- 
tion worker next door had been 
buying a car and other lux- 
uries. Tho a man did not fight 
for his country for pay, was 
not his family entitled to as 
good treatment as a munition 
worker’s? No argument could 
change his view. 

He grimaced when his neigh- 
bor said: ‘‘Well, that War 
Risk Insurance has fixt you up 
with a tidy nest egg, eh?’’ The 
War Risk Insurance had been 
heralded as a foresighted 
measure against future pen- 
sions. It, was cheap insurance 
for the premiums paid for the 
risk of going over the’ top, 
pneumonia from trench ex- 
posure, and the influenza epi- 
demic. But the veteran did 
not find it such cheap insurance 
in peace for his premiums. Com- 
pany agents insisted that they 
could give him better returns at 
his age at lower cost—which 
was not quite true. Many vet- 
erans let their government in- 
surance lapse because they 
took out company policies. 

All this was sowing a sense 
of bitterness, and bitterness is 
a bad thing in any cross-sec- 
tion. The Bolshevist hunters 

(Continued on page 56) 
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RCA RADIOLA 30-A 
Custom - built 


A specially built de luxe instrument, employ- 
ing the same perfected RCA 8-tube Super- 
Heterodyne circuit as Radiola 32, but using 
the new Loudspeaker 100-A, an improved 
model of the famous 100. Selectivity, sensi- 
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in radio. Many times as selective as the 
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control. A storage battery set of great 
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ploys the well-known and perfected 
tuned radio-frequency circuit, with 
3 stages of radio-frequency amplifi- 
cation, detector and 2 stages of audio- 
frequency amplification. 
socket power devices, it can be adapt- 
ed for A.C, operation. The cabinet is 
finished in mahogany, 
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RCA LOUDSPEAKER 104, when 
used with Radiola 28, provides a per- 
fection and volume of tone produc- 
tion that has been a sensation ever 
since it was introduced. Jt gives a 
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entire acoustical range unapproached 
by any other form of sound repro- 
ducing instrument. 
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RCARADIOLA 28 — The famous re- 
ceiving set that brought a new mean- 
ing to radioin thousands of American 
homes. Employs the tried, tested and 
perfected RCA 8-tube Super-Hetero- 
dyne circuit, the finest achievement 
in radio. In selectivity, sensitivity, 
and perfection of tone over the entire 
acoustical range, it has never been 
challenged. 
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(Continued from page 52) 
—one of whom I know asked a returned 
veteran who had won the Cross for valor if 
he were a ‘‘100 per cent. American’’—were 
predisposing the victims of after-war rest- 
lessness to the very tendencies they were 
trying to defeat. : 

Some employers not only gave the veteran 
the edge but opened wide the door of oppor- 
tunity to the man whose war service had 
singled him out from the rest. But some 
had short memories. Not all kept their 
promise to keep their places for the veterans. 
Some had no places to give. They were 
dismissing men. Others felt they would not 
injure efficiency by giving up to veterans 
places in which others had made good. 

Certainly, the average veteran was at a 
disadvantage at the start compared to the 
man who had been all the while on the job. 
He was out of touch with his former oc- 
cupation. He had missed a stage in com- 
mercial evolution. Just as he was getting 
his stride came the hard times of 1921-22. 
There was wide-spread unemployment. 
War taxes were pressing hard. Sentiment 
was waived. Huge national accretions of 
gold credits and vast sums owed us by 
foreign nations were little balm for the 
employer who was not paying dividends 
or was running at a loss. 

Then came the fight over the Adjusted 
Compensation Act. Taxpayers saw that 
as the entering wedge for another period 
of pension legislation such as was the 
legacy of the Civil War. They saw it as 
| preventing any future reduction of taxes. 
But the act did not pay a cash bonus. It 
put aside accumulating sums for the soldier, 
the highest being $1,500, which he was to 
receive at the end of twenty years, when, 
according to G.A.R. precedent, pension 
agitation would become acute. 

So far the pension wedge has not ap- 
peared. We have had two reductions of 
national taxes, and another is in sight. 
Barring agricultural depression, we have 
had four years of unparalleled prosperity. 
Time seems on the way to prove that the 
Adjusted Compensation Act satisfied a 
sense of wrong and was also a measure of 
economic wisdom and foresight. ‘‘But 
that was settled!”’ is the answer if the 
pension issue ever rises. 

In a land of button-wearers, where every 
industry, calling, and kindred sentiment 
and aim are organized in all manner of 
associations and fraternal orders; the land 
of school and college class, occupational 
and sewing circle, trout fishing and croquet 
reunions, there was bound to be not only 
war unit reunions to fight the battles over 
again, but a nationally inclusive one based 
on the most thrilling of fellowships, that of 
service in the nation’s armed forces in 
1917-18. Its character would be in the 
leading and the character of its member- 
ship: 

The first thought would be to liken the 
Legion to the G.A.R. A pritiary vital 
difference is that the Legion is the product 
of a foreign war, and therefore national; and 
the G.A.R. of a civil war, and therefore © 
sectional. Southern veterans had to help 
pay the pensions which the G.A.R. won 
for Union veterans. All veterans share in 
paying World War costs. The G.A.R. 
ie ae measure coupled up with one 
/ ‘ ; ; cone olitica, Thi i i 
“Stepping high with those new Kelly-Springfields, aren’t you, George?” eas The Le eR aes 
a drive to ‘‘get out the vote”’ of all citizens 
regardless of party, makes an instant oute 


“Nope! Just got the best—docsn’t cost any more!” 


y against any member who would use 
gion affiliations for partizan political 
abitions. It must be as non-partizan as 

is national. When General Dawes, a 
ion member and a candidate for Vice- 
esident, went to the St. Paul con- 
mtion, he was welcome to march with 
Ss post in the parade, but his friends were 
formed by Legion members of his own 
rty that he must not appear on the 
atform of the convention. 

The Legion was against a cash bonus, 
e sentiment for which some members 

Congress capitalized. It was for the 
djusted Compensation Act. It is on 
cord in clear resolutions against pensions. 
hat issue is behind it. Pacifists accuse 

of fostering militarism through its sup- 
rt of Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 

military training in colleges, and of a 
tional conscription law of all manhood 
id resources in the event of war. Radi- 
is accuse it of extreme nationalism and 
yposing free speech because of its attitude 
ywward the Reds. From the outset it was 
r restricted immigration, and inaugu- 
ted Americanization classes for recently 
rived immigrants and language classes 
r the foreign-born veterans who did not 
now Kneglish. 

It was strongly advocated that members 
sep up their War Risk Insurance and 
ansform it into endowment. Out of the 
ytal of more than four millions the final 
st of policyholders is more than 500,000, 
tal insurance in force $2,220,969,823, and 
ae average endowment $3,410. Thus the 
verage holder will receive $3,410 either 
o-his death, or in person, if he lives to 
1e expiration of the policy. Claims of 
1.481,000,000 have been paid, approxi- 
ately $1,200,000,000 of this during the 
ar. The Legion has appealed to veterans 
ot to borrow money on their Adjusted 
‘ompensation Certificates, and is certain 
nat a relatively small percentage of 
ne borrowings so made are by Legion 
1embers. 

The life of the Legion is in its posts; and 
1: their community influence the big value 
f the Legion lies. It is strongest in the 
maller towns, where veterans of all units 
now one another; and weakest in the big 
ities, where posts are often formed on the 
asis of kindred occupation or service in 
he same war unit, and where there is more 
istraction and the post meetings can not 
1ean so much. In proportion to popu- 
ytion, South Dakota has the largest 
1embership, with Wyoming, Iowa, Ne- 
raska, North Dakota, Nevada, Oregon, 
cansas, New Hampshire, Minnesota, IIli- 
ois, Maine, and Wisconsin next in order. 
‘he action of individual posts, often widely 
eralded, does not represent the whole, 
s the free-spoken whole often reminds 
hem. 

Veteran knows veteran. The posts 
vere useful in exposing ‘‘panhandlers” 
yho. posed as indigent veterans im- 
nediately after the war. They made the 
isabled in their localities their care. 
‘hey gave personal attention in getting 
memployed veterans jobs and stiffening 
he ‘‘buddy’? who was down on his luck, 
nd sometimes blamed too many of his 
roubles to the war, wken he might be 
esponsible for some of them. His last 
esort is the Legion; indeed, he is referred 
yy other authorities in the town to the 
oeal post, where he will receive counsel 
rom brother to brother. 

There is a total of 1,706 posts; Minne- 
ota has the largest number, New York 
ext, and the Canal Zone’s. two at the 
yottom. Many posts have led movements 
o build memorial buildings as civic centers. 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of - 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A wes of cords plugged into numbered holes. 
A hand ready to answer signals which flash from 
tiny lamps. A mind alert for prompt and accu- 
fate performance of a vital service. A devotion 
to duty inspired by a sense of the public’s re- 


liance on that service. 


Every section of a telephone switchboard 
typifies the co-ordination of human effort and 
mechanism which makes possible America’s 
far-reaching telephone service. Its cords link 
for instant speech those who are separated by 
a few miles or by a continent. Its guardian 
operators are of the telephone army — men and 
women vigilant to meet a nation’s need for 


communications. 


In plant and personnel, the Bell System is in 
effect a vast switchboard serving a nation that 
has been transformed into a neighborhood 


through telephone growth and development. 
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BEASTS», BIRDS» AND+ TREES 


FLOWER AND INSECT AS BUSINESS PARTNERS | 


ROFIT-SHARING COOPERATION may be studied in 

one of its most ancient forms, points out a learned natural- 

ist, in the perennial commerce between flowers and the 
insects which facilitate their fertilization. And this observation 
is strengthened by the reflection that ‘‘flowers and insects ex- 
isted before they mastered the secrets of cooperation, but their 
great successes were made after they learned to depend on each 
other.”’ As pointed out in a paper on ‘“‘What Attracts Insects to 
Flowers?”’ issued by the Carnegie Institution (Washington), the 
question as to whether the insect is allured by the blossom’s 
color, or its fragrance, form, 
nectar, pollen, or general ap- 
pearance, has been debated 
among scientists ‘‘ever since 
one of them, many years ago, 
saw a hawk-moth fly in at his 
window and plunge its tongue 
repeatedly into flowers woven 
in the fabric of some tapestry. 
This observation led to what 
was perhaps the first experi- 
mental study ever made of 
mutual relations of flowers and 
insects.”’ Of these initial ex- 
periments we are told: 


Artificial roses were placed 
in a garden among real flowers. 
Not a single visitor came near 
them. Two showy beds of 
counterfeit violets, pansies. 
marsh marigolds, roses and 
buttereups were placed on a 
sunny sward. They, too, re- 
mained unnoticed, altho bees 
and butterflies were flying 
about. Imitation cherry-blos- 
soms were intermingled with 
real blossoms on a living branch, but the bees visited only the 
natural ones. In the final experiment of a long series, a great 
number of brilliant artificial flowers were grouped at the center 
of a lawn surrounded by a garden in full bloom. Altho flies, 
bees, and butterflies swarmed over the latter, only two individuals 
deigned to inspect the imitations. 

Until these investigations were made it was believed that color 
played the chief réle in attracting insects. But these experiments 
led the author to conclude that most insects, in their flight to the 
flowers sought after, are probably guided by some other sense 
than sight alone. 

Since this initial investigation, undertaken some fifty years 
ago, many experimental studies have been made, but for various 
reasons the results have been conflicting and inconclusive. 


Hence a new series of more exhaustive tests. Nine years ago 
at Alpine Laboratory on Pike’s Peak, we are told, Dr. Frederic 
K. Clements and Dr. Frances L. Long, of the staff of the Carnegie 
Institution, began a comprehensive and carefully planned and 
controlled study of the behavior of certain insects when in the 
presence of flowers of their choice. This study, it is explained, 
was designed to reveal the agencies by which insects are attracted 
to flowers, the effect of competition among flowers for insect 
visitors, and the ability of the latter to adjust themselves to new 


conditions among the flowers. Concerning which we read on: 


In describing these experiments and and in stating some of the 
conclusions reached, Dr. Clements says: 

“Various methods were employed, such as disguising flowers, 
. concealing brightly colored parts, removing petals, adding honey 
or perfume, and substituting artificial or painted flowers for real 
ones. 


Photograph by courtesy of the Carnegie Institution, Washington 


FAIR AFFINITIES OF NATURE’S COMMERCE 


Mutual helpfulness has enabled these two beauties to attain their 
full perfection of type, and the insect knows its business too well 
to be fooled with an artificial flower. 


“When the bright-colored petals were reduced a half, visitor 
fell off to numbers ranging from a tenth to a half of the usua 
count. In such irregular flowers as the horsemint, when bot: 
lips were removed the visitors almost completely disappearec 
The nature of artificial flowers was usually perceived by beed 
without the necessity of landing. As a rule these were ignoree 
while natural flowers painted with water-colors received mor 
attention. In some eases these were visited as often as the norm: 
ones, particularly when the latter were white. 

“The color preference for painted flowers followed the usua 
rule, blue being the most popular while red was the least. Ths 
addition of honey or perfume decreased the number of visitss 
in some eases visitors actualls 
became entangled in the honey 
without discovering its natures 
However, their stupidity ir 
such instances was more thar 
offset by their intelligent be 
havior under other conditions: 

“The response to invertec 
flowers was eloquent of the 
quick wit of certain species: 
The honey-bee showed a pref 
erence for inverted flowers of 
the blue pentstemon and & 
small bumblebee visited these 
as readily as he did those a 
normal position. Individua 
differences, however, ue 
striking. Some bees ignored in-. 
verted blossoms altogether 
others hovered over them, an& 
still others attempted to aligh 
before flying away as tho di 
turbed by the change. Again.) 
some landed at the lower sepals., 
turned around and entere 
upside down. One individual 
landed three times at a grou 
of inverted blossoms, tried te 
reach the nectar without turn-! 
ing over and failed in every} 
case. Another mastered ths 
problem quickly, going to five inverted flowers in succession 
and turning upside down just after landing. ) 

“Flowers differ widely in size, color, and form, in the amount: 
of reward offered in the shape of nectar or pollen, and hence 
in their efficiency in securing pollination. On the other hand, 
insect visitors exhibit great differences in size and structure, in 
skill and industry, as well as in flower preference. Like people, 
they are largely controlled by habit and their potential intelli- 
gence is likewise often concealed by this fact. . 

‘“‘In both insect and human worlds, the rewards usually fall to 
the specialist, and there is a marked tendency for bees in particu-. 
lar to confine their work to a certain species or type of flower 
during its blooming period. This is shown by study of the pollen 
loads carried away from the flowers for the manufacture of “bee- 
bread’ for the young. More than half the loads contained but 
one kind of pollen; while three-fourths of the remainder com- | 
prised but two, one of these usually made up 90 per cent. or more 
of the load. A single load alone sometimes contained as many 
as four kinds of pollen.” 


The competition between visitors for a particularly delec- 
table nectar, says Dr. Clements, is a matter that can readily 


be observed, especially when it concerns large and small bees, 
or bees and butterflies. He adds: 


“The competition among flowers in attracting insects, however, 

is much more difficult to discern and usually can be disclosed 

only by means of special experiments. é 
“The simplest method is to place single flowers or clusters in 

the midst of another plant, employing various devices to keep 

the ‘bouquets’ fresh and normal. Two species may be opposed 

to each other or three or more may be entered in the competition. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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state—MW1isconsin 


Where the road began 


Raitway building began in 1851 with 
20 miles of track from Milwaukee to 
Waukesha—extending later to Madi- 
son, and then to Prairie du Chien. This 
line, linking Lake Michigan with the Mis- 
Sissippi, was the forerunner of the vast 
Chicago, Milwaukee &F St. Paul system. 


The Milwaukee Road is now over 
11,000 miles long, employing 60,000 
people. It extends a network over all 
the enormous block that forms the 
northwestern fourth of the United 
States—from Chicago to Kansas City, 
Sioux City and Omaha; to Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth; to Milwaukee, the 
Upper Michigan Peninsula, the Black 
Hills, all the Northwest, Puget Sound, 
the Olympic Peninsula and the Pacific. 


Growing with the great body that 
forms the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial life of the farther Middle 
States and all the Northwest, the Mil- 
waukee Road has extended its trunk 
lines, spurs and feeders into the richest 
and most beautiful regions of this sec- 
tion of the continent. Carrying farm 
implements, machinery, tools, seeds, 
pure-bred stock, and people in an end- 
less stream, it brings new life to the 
Northwest. Across the Belt, Bitter 
Root, Rocky and Cascade Ranges, to 
shipside—it is electrified. A new pio- 
neer step is the equipping of its passenger 
cars with roller bearings. — 


See it on your way to 
the Coast 


When you make your next western trip, 
take this wonderful route. You will see 
the most diversified scenery in America 
—the golden plains—lush dairy 
country—three of the greatest rivers 
in the world—four tremendous 
mountain ranges—the glories of Puget 
Sound—truly an empire of immeasurable 
opportunities! 


Room 884, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Union Station, Chicago, IIl. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of 


*) 


& 


Commerce and other business organizations who will 
supply you with aetailed information. 
as ce, 3 Laer O)Puget Sound 0 Eastern Dakotas 
DUBUOUE % a oS [JInland Empire (J Omaha—The Western Gate 
oe ra) s CHIR “ (Industrial Montana J Minneapolis-St. Paul 
: te ee > OikKansas City CJ Wisconsin 
Fig) C) Agricultural Montana Cilowa _ 
& OD Upper Missouri R. Valley 

Name 
Street 


Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma city 


Sl Eee 
oes a ee 
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Continued 


(Continued from page 58) 

It is thus not only possible to determine 
the effectiveness of each flower, but also 
to measure the value of a particular color, 
size, form, or grouping, or the attraction 
exerted by nectar or pollen. Moreover, 
suecess is not determined merely by. the 
number of insects attracted, since .the 
more intelligent ones such as the honey-bee 
and bumblebee are the most efficient. 

‘In the direct competition between pink 
and white geraniums, the former received 
almost twice as many visits. In the case 
of the related raspberry and salmonberry, 
the flowers of the latter are several times 
larger and much more conspicuous, but the 
raspberry proved four times as alluring to 
bees, a result due to differences in nectar 
values. When the long tubular flowers of 
the horsemint were placed in competition 
with the open ones of the geranium, the 
latter was three times as popular with 
bumblebees. Since the two flowers were 
similar in color and nectar supply, this is 
to be explained by the greater difficulty of 
landing and securing nectar from the long 
tube of the former. Further proof is 
supplied by the fact that bumblebees 
often bite holes near the base of the tube 
and secure the nectar without rendering 
the usual return. 

‘*Careful examination of all experimental 
results in this field places beyond question 
the conclusion that insects are drawn to 
flowers by both color and odor and, once 
at them, are guided in their movements by 
form and such markings as stripes and 
dots. <A. striking fragrance will attract 
insects from a distance, while color exerts 
its effect only within a radius of thirty feet, 
it seems. Form operates chiefly within a 
few feet, and the guide-lines of a flower 
only after the insect lands upon it. 

“Bees in particular have excellent 
memories, and after the first visit are guided 
by memory alone. They remember not 
only places, but also colors, odors, and 
shapes, and need no watches to tell them, 
for example, when the nectar flow of buck- 
wheat takes place during the day. It is an 
illuminating experience to watch a bumble- 
bee fly to a lotus plant, visit every one of 
the yellow blossoms and touch none of the 
orange flowers, in which the nectar flow 
has ceased as they fade to this color.’ 


It is here that Dr. Clements reminds us 
of the fact that flowers and insects were 
not always partners. He continues: 


“The flowers of a hundred million years 
ago must have possest little color or 
nectar; probably it was chiefly the pollen 
that attracted insects then. The latter 
were unspecialized and inefficient. Once 
the mutual relation had been established, 
however, evolution and advancement of 
the two went forward rapidly, step by 
step. As flowers began to store and pro- 
tect their nectar, greater intelligence and 
skill were demanded of insects. As nectar 
pits became deeper, tongues became 
longer, landing platforms were erected, 
and guide-lines marked out. Flower and 
insect acted and reacted upon each other, 
until to-day the highest types of both have 
reached a level of efficiency in which they 
are indispensable to each other.’ 

In conclusion Dr. Clements pointed out 
that this interdependent relation consti- 
tutes one of the oldest profit-sharing types 


of cooperation on record. It is an arrange- 
ment wherein the flower gives the bee and 
butterfly nectar in payment for pollen 
which these insects transfer from blossom 
to blossom. For the plant this transfer is 
vital to the production of seeds; while, 
for certain of the insects, flowers are the 
sole source of food supply. 

Dr. Clements very aptly observes: 

“rom the standpoint of mutual benefits 
this is one of the most successful coopera- 
tions in the world in spite of the fact that 
bees often seem to take unfair advantage 
by feeding pollen to their young, and also 
in spite of the fact that insects do not 
always keep their engagements. This un-— 
reliability of insects has made it necessary 
for flowers to retain ways of transferring 
their own pollen in case of need. There 
was a time when direct pollination was 
the rule, but an exchange of pollen be- 
tween. different flowers or plants, accom- 
plished generally by agency of insects, 
proved so beneficial that it is now an all 
but universal practise. Indeed, self-polli- 
nation has become a makeshift to be em- 
ployed by flowers only when insects fail 
them.”’ 


CATCH A PYTHON BY HIS TAIL 


HE monster serpent’s interrupted 
lunch—one antelope, freshly killed— 

lay beside him. His head wove slowly to 
and fro as he contemplated the white man 
and his “boys” from the shadow of an 
evergreen bush. His supple body, coiled 
menacingly, looked as big around as a 
man’s thigh to Wynant Davis Hubbard, 
who relates in Popular Science Monthly 
thatin all-the years he had been catching 
African big game alive, he never tackled 
a snake as large as this one, and was doubt- 
ful as to the most successful method of 
securing his dangerous quarry. He had 
heard of noosing pythons, and while he 
tells us that such a reptile can inflict a 
severe bite, its most deadly weapon is its 
tail, which can ‘‘strike a blow which will 
snap a man’s legs as if they were match- 
sticks. Thus, while noosing the snake’s 
head undoubtedly would prevent its. 
escape, it would also leave fifteen to thirty 
feet of writhing muscle lashing around 
furiously at the end of the rope!” Im- 
mediately, however, another plan suggested 
itself to Mr. Hubbard— 


“We've got to get it by the tail,” I 
thought. Why not use forked sticks, the 
most reliable catching implements any 
hunter can have? Quickly my native 
boys cut four heavy sticks about five feet 
long and deeply forked at one end; also 
a long, light pole with which to poke the 
snake. Then I outlined the plan of attack. 

‘““Mangineera, Kaputang, and Towl,” I 
said to them, ‘‘each of you take one stick— 
give me one, too. Now, I will push the 
snake with the pole and try to make it 
straighten out and move away. If it 
does, we four will approach quietly, and 
when I shout we will pin the snake down 
with the forked sticks. I will take the 
tail. Mangineera, you take the head. 
Kaputang and Towl will be between. Do 
you understand?’’ 

“Yes, Inkos,” they answered. 

“You other boys,” I said, turning to the 
rest of my helpers, ““stay close in ease 
something happens.” 

Approaching within four feet of the coiled 


Good old 
P. A.! 


THEY say that ‘no other tobacco is like 


it.’ I want to go a step further and say — 


“no other experience is like it!” And I’m 
ready to prove that. Just get yourself a 
tidy red tin of long-burning Prince 
Albert. Throw back the lid and release 


that tantalizing aroma. 


No more appetizing fragrance ever 
floated out of a package, you'll agree. 
Then tamp a load into your old jimmy- 
pipe and light up. 

Here is the supreme test—that taste— 
that Let-me-at-it, Gee-how-I-like-it taste! 
Never have you experienced anything 


like this, Men. 
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Cool as a drink from an artesian well. 
Sweet as a pear, ready to drop from the 
tree. Mild and mellow as October sun- 
shine, yet with that full, rich tobacco 
body that bangs your smoke-spot in dead 
center on every fire-up. A thrill you can 
repeat from morning to midnight. 


Not the least of Prince Albert’s many 
virtues is that it doesn’t bite your tongue 
or parch your throat, no matter how 
swift your pipe-pace. I could tell you a 
lot more, but I want P. A. to tell you 
in a pipe. For that is testimony no 
seeker-after-truth can question. Get some 
Prince Albert now and find out! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit of 
bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


PRINCE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. (Gr 
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LIPSE 


ESN DIX DRIVE 


"The Mechanical Hand that Cranks Your Car” 
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BETA 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira,N. Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, East Orange, N. J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd. Walkerville, Ont. 
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mass, quietly so as not to alarm it, I poked 
it gently with the long pole. If it had 
lunged at me, I would have had to run. 
But luck was with us, for the big brute 
slowly uncoiled and straightened out as it 
prepared obligingly to crawl away! 

“Come on, Mangineera. Gently now. 
Watch its head, boy.’”’ I was almost whis- 
pering my directions. All three boys were 
walking stealthily alongside the slowly 
moving creature. 

I got up close to the tail. I could see 
the entire shimmering length. 

‘“Now!’’ I shouted. 

Down came the four sticks together. 
The boys grunted as they put their weights 
to the poles. I pushed with all my strength. 
The great snake hunched up in bunches 
between the sticks, trying to free itself. 

I called to the other-natives, who had 
been watching open-mouthed. They 
rushed up and we had eight more clutching 
the slippery body. Mangineera slid his 
hand down and found a hold just back of 
the flat head. 

“Allright, now,’ I ordered, ‘‘ pick it up.” 
The python must have weighed a hundred 
pounds. It writhed and buckled; I could 
feel the powerful back muscles flow under 
my grip. But finally we managed to stuff 
it into a huge sack that one of the boys 
had brought. Then we tied the bag to 
a pole and carried our prize back to my 
main animal-catching camp at ‘Tara, 
Northern Rhodesia. There we took it 
out and measured it. It was exactly 
seventeen feet, five inches long! 


And there the python became a lodger 
at the ‘‘zoo in the veldt,’’ which was de- 
seribed in a previous article in Tur Diasst. 
Catching dangerous animals alive, which 
are kept there until they are sold to Euro- 
pean and American zoos, is the most 
thriling sport in the world, and in Mr. 
Davis’s opinion it far outclasses hunting 
to kill, for— 


It is a game in which human wits and 
strength are pitted against the power and 
cunning of wild beasts, with the chances of 
victory on a fairly even basis. 

By odd coincidence, the only other 
python I ever was fortunate enough to 
capture was found within a week of the 
first. This time, however, the battle 
nearly ended disastrously for me. Appar- 
ently the snake had just finished its dinner, 
for about a third down its length was a 
bulge the size of an antelope. That the 
victim had been a ram was evidenced by 
the horns, which projected until they al- 
most punctured the snake’s skin. . 

Again we came down with our forked 
sticks; but this time I was caught off my 
guard. Instead of keeping my eyes on 
the dangerous tail, my attention was di- 
verted to the bulge in the snake’s mid-sec- 
tion. In that moment two of the great 
coils switched about my left leg! 

‘““Hold it, Mangineera, hold it!” I 
yelled, seeing the boys hesitate. 

The pressure on my leg was terrific. A 
little more, and the leg would break. I 
called to Kaputang to try to pry the tail 
loose. He made a brave effort, but his: 
fingers weren’t strong enough. Then the 
snake jerked me off my feet. I yelled for 
more boys. Finally three of them, dig- 
ging and gouging with their fizgers, managed 
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to work the tail loose and to hold it. ! 
Two more boys joined in the tug, and little 
_by little the five unwound the snake. From 

_ that day I have had a healthy respect for 

_ the constricting power of the python. 


Some of the most strenuous sport the 
collector ever engaged in came during an 
_ expedition from Tara down into the valley 
of the Zambesi River after wart-hogs, 
ugliest of all mammals, and we read that: 


_ On this trip I had with me some twenty- 
five Kongo and Barotse native carriers, and 
seven hunting dogs. As my object was to 
eapture, and not to shoot wart-hogs, our 

method of hunting was quite different 

- from that employed when out to kill. 

Usually one goes hunting alone or at 
best with only one boy; but I had at least 

fifteen. We hunted in a long line. First 

- came my two keenest Kongo trackers armed 
with assegais or spears, and carrying short 
lengths of rawhide with slip nooses on the 

ends. I followed with a rifle and rawhide; 

- then came, in order, two gun-bearers, the 
dog-boys, each with two dogs, a boy with 
water-bags, a boy with an ax, and the rest 
carrying extra rawhide, lassos, cameras, 
and food. 

It was tremendous sport, yet one of 
many perils. The wild boars are great 
fighters, and clever, too. Since the ordi- 

nary bush does not give them an even 

chance to fight, they almost invariably 

head for some ant-bear hole they know of, 
and slide into this backward. Failing 
this, they make for a thick thorn serub 
and back against a tree. 

Never will I forget the chase one fine 
boar gave us, while the tropical sun beat 


down at a temperature of 110 degrees. ] ] h > 
_ This fellow saw us just as we came to Do y Ou fu p unc e 
one end of a clearing where he was feeding. 
Instantly he made off, and we tore after “ S 
him. He raced for an ant-bear hole, and Do you “grab a bite”? So many of us eat to get it over 
I caught a fleeting glimpse of him as he 5 
slid into it backward in a cloud of dust. with. And how we pay about two hours after! 
As we surrounded the hole, panting and 


_eursing, suddenly the boar burst out in | There’sa little trick in thwarting indigestion. So sim- 


a voleano of dirt. 


“— sandwich, coffee, apple pie—an’ please hurry it up!”’ 


“Run, run!”’ yelled Towl, leaping back- ple you wouldn’t think it would do any good. But at 
ine ised his spear, but j : 
Seca sad dont Later acta works! It’s simply the eating of a few Pep-O-Mint 


For the moment, flight was the better : 4 : iQue 
Oe sa faralonnokat vio iiient, while-4iro Life Savers after meals. The peppermint in Pep 


rushing boar tossed two dogs with side Mint is a proven digestion aid. Pep-O-Mint Life Savers 


sweeps of his razor-like tusks. Within 


half a mile he found another ant-bear hole, give it to you in a pleasant and effective form. 
this time large enough to protect him. | 
But we had good dogs. Three of them me 6 
is the hole. Subterranean - “ke 4 : , 
eo reeleecarlied ee sneacenne the Indigestion is a miserable thing. So many people suffer this way. 
dirt, then out burst the hog, scattering us If they only knew that simple, old method our grandfathers used— 
in all directions. One of the dogs was im- peppermint. 
paled on a tusk, but the hog shook it off tee } ; ye 
and disappeared in a mass of thorns. And now it is available in a new and really convenient form 
There the dogs cornered him. When Pep-O-Mint Life Savers; the little candy mints with the hole. 
we arrived on the scene, breathless and ; 
torn by thorns, we saw the boar backed It sounds very simple and old-fashioned. But Pep-O-Mint Life 
‘against a tree, with a circle of dogs snarling Savers really do the trick. Try them after meals when that heavy, 


and snapping at him. 


logy feeling comes over you. 
‘“‘Three of you boys sneak around be- sy g y 


hind,” I directed. ‘‘I’ll go up in front and Six popular flavors: Pep-O-Mint, Wint-O-Green, Cinn-O-Mon, Lic-O- 
get his attention. While he’s watching Rice, Cl-O-Ve, Vi-O-Let. 5c a package everywhere. 
me, you grab one of his hind legs and roll 


him over.” 
Catching sight of me, the wart-hog, dis- 
regarding the dogs, charged straight at me. 


They are 


Thinking that one of my boys would grab pus: 
a leg, I let him come. pinkie Tomeoeaetes are 
And he came! I jumped just in time. enjoying HIRE 
The hog almost gored me. Straight up in SAVER FRUIT 
the air I went, the hog rushing under my DROPS, Orange, as an aid to 
wide-spread legs. As I came down I per- LemonandLime. digestion 
formed a feat any contortionist might be sve you tried 
proud of. Bending double, I caught one . them? 
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LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


SARGENT 
HARDWARE 


Where everything else is in superlatives 


THE STEVENS IN CHICAGO— 
“The World’s Greatest Hotel” 


Architects 


Holabird & Roche 


the choice is Sargent Hardware 


THE largest ballroom in the 
world and seven smaller ball- 
rooms. A 1200-seat theatre con- 
nected directly with the main 
building. Four magnificent 
restaurants, and a _ two-story 
colonnade on the roof for din- 
ing and dancing. A library of 
25,000 volumes. An exhibition 
hall covering 35,000 square feet. 
A telephone system that would 
serve a city of 15,000. And a 
complete installation of Sargent 
Hardware—a compliment to 
outstanding worth. 

3000 outside rooms are 
equipped with hardware that 
means utmost satisfaction for 
guests. Sargent door- 
knobs (in the special 
trim that is illustrat- 
ed) carry out the de- 
sign and beauty of the 
interior of this hotel. 
Sargent cylinder locks 
safeguard and pro- 
tect against intruders, 


and respond instantly and pre- 
cisely to the right key. Sargent 
door-closers, throughout this 
immense building, prevent any 
slamming and work silently, effi- 
ciently and smoothly at all times. 
Years from today this same 
Sargent Hardware will be giv- 
ing as satisfactory service as 
now. Trimmings of solid, en- 
during bronze and brass, and 
locks with carefully machined 
and accurately fitted parts will 
last for decades. Sargent Hard- 
ware is a sound, profitable in- 
vestment for any type of build- 
ing. Representatives in all cities 
will give you information and 
help you solve any 
hardware problem. 
Send for our free book, 
“Hardware for Utility 
and Ornamentation.” 
Sargent & Company, 
Hardware Manufac- 
turers, 40 Water Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


nae leg of the beast, and with a jerk threw 


him on his back. 

“Grab him!” I shouted above the din 
of squeals and yells. ‘‘Hold his head—tie 
up his snout. Now his legs!”’ 

In a minute the boar was our prisoner. 
He proved to be about three years old, 
with tusks projecting five inches. 


Animal catchers at least have plenty of 
variety in their lives, observes Mr. Hub- 
bard, for if they are not after such easy 
things as pythons, or having fun chasing 


wart-hogs, they try bagging something 


bigger. 


The capture of Yank, a heifer elephant 
about six years old, was a typical example. 
I had been trailing a certain herd of elc- 
phants near Choma for several months. 
We had managed to bag two—a ‘“‘tiny’’ 
baby still drinking milk and yet to eut its 
teeth, and a bull standing about four feet 
and a half high. 

The third time we got up to the herd, we 
found them feeding. From the top of an 
ant-hill, we looked them over for a good 
calf. Yank, lying beside her huge mother, 
looked about right. 

A shot was fired, but failed to kill the 
cow, which rushed off with the rest of the 
herd. The pack of dogs, some fifty of 
them, took after Yank, however, and cut 
her out from the rest. Then, while the 
dogs were fighting with Yank, and we and 
our natives were yelling encouragement 
from our vantage points on ant-hills and 
in trees, the big cow suddenly returned. 
She had come back, in response to the ealf’s 
trumpeting of rage and fear. 

The old cow made straight for a bunch of 
natives atop an ant-hill, where stood the 
aged Schamisas, an elephant hunter of 
long experience. We could see him mo- 
tioning the boys to stand their ground. 
Then the cow charged, ears out, trunk 
dangling wickedly, tusks shining dirty 
white in the sunlight. Quick as a flash, 
Schamisas let fly his long elephant spear. 
It struck home between the elephant’s 
shoulder and neck, the razor blade sinking 
deep. The cow backed away, screaming, 
as if she had been hit with both barrels 
from a .600 express rifle. 

Meanwhile, Yank was proving too big 
for the dogs. They couldn’t play her out. 
And no man dared chance a run on the 
ground, for the calf was breaking trees 
ten inches thick like so many matchsticks. 
Finally she escaped and disappeared. 

Several times after this we got up to the 
herd, but each time Yank was missing. 
And when at last we did find her, she was 
very weak and thin. She must have been 
wandering alone for days. Again we cut 
her from the herd, but this time she did 
not stop to fight. Instead, she struck off 
through the bush, with white men, natives, 
and dogs in hot pursuit. Reaching the 
Choma River, she swam across, and on 
the opposite bank turned to fight. 

All afternoon, in the intense heat, she 
fought the dogs off. But toward evening 
she began to tire. She drew water from 
her stomach and sprayed it over her head. 
After another hour of fighting, this gave 
out and she stood throwing sand and dirt 
over her head and back. 

Finally one native, braver than the rest, 
got her by the tail. Yank whirled, but 
the native hung on desperately. Then she 


harged off, dragging him for some hun- 
reds of yards, until he was forced to let go. 
“hen another took a chance with the tail. 
le clung grimly. I motioned the boys to 
ome on. They came in a mob, and a 
noment later Yank was buried in a sweat- 
ng, grabbing, tying crowd of whooping 
lacks. 

Three days after Yank’s capture, she 
Jlowed us to ride her. She fed quietly 
md behaved respectably. An elephant is 
nuch too intelligent to fight after it once 
inderstands that it can not win, and after 
t sees that it will be treated kindly if it 
ybeys orders. 


WHEN THE BIG MONKEYS TROOP 
HOME FOR SUPPER 


NHIMPANZEES, seven or eight of 
them, came shambling in single file 
10me for supper along the path their great 
Jat feet had worn through the African 
jungle. In the dimly lighted grove of 
fowering cotton-trees, through whose 
leaves the late sun scarcely penetrated, 
they seemed strangely human. An eager 
watcher, J. L. Buck, peeked through the 
screen of vines concealing his precarious 
perch in a tree crotch, to describe the pro- 
zession for us in Asia Magazine. Thus: 


An old, broad-shouldered, hairy, tawny- 
black male led. I strained my eyes and 
stretched my neck to catch every move. 
Behind the leader followed two full-grown 
Females, one with a baby. When I spied 
that young one, IJ remembered that I was 
a collector. I wanted that little rascal for 
the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens. Then 
I watched the others file in. They arrived 
like men weary with travel, and immedi- 
ately began to eat the greens in the grove, 
‘falling to’? without any false motions. 
After they had eased their first hunger, 
they broke into a jangling pow-wow, cry- 
ing half in greed and half in glee. Then, 
again, they snapt at the red covering of the 
oil-palm, scooped up the wild fig-leaf, and 
smacked their loose, whistling lips over 
the Christmas-tree leaf. 

I should have liked to show my friends 
at home those chimpanzees as_ they 
reached out their long arms for their 
supper. No animal I have ever known 
eats with more gusto than the chimpanzee; 
in his wild state, as may be surmised, he 
lacks the table manners I have sometimes 
trained in him in captivity. The picnic 
continued for a long time. Now and then, 
when the young ones tried ‘‘to tear each 
other’s eyes,’”’ as Dr. Isaac Watts wrote in 
the poem, the elders took a hand. Once 
a mother cuffed a pair soundly, and then 
went back to her own supper. Once two 
youngsters rolled over, kicking hands and 
feet and spitting like devils. The leader 
stopt his meal long enough to end such 
‘funny business.” He seized one little 
codger by the shoulder, set him down 
hard on the ground and then turned to 
the other. That settled them. The old 
fellow’s scoldings had run through the 
chimpanzee’s vocal range, ‘Go, go, go,” 
ascending through five notes of the octave. 
He clearly meant, ‘“‘Hush up, or I'll give 
you something to ery for!” 

Meantime I watched, fascinated. The 
scene was so like holding the mirror up to 
human nature! For, when those chimpan- 
zees had fed, they “‘paired off” like folks 
at a church sociable. I watched the 
leader start up a tree with one female, 
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NOTHING BUT STEEL 
IS GOOD ENOUGH 


Ir you want a bet- Let us send you all the 
ter building and facts about structural steel. 
earlier occupancy, Let us tell you how steel is 
with actual cash being used for small build- 
savings, investigate steel. ings, bridges and residences, 
Steel is the strongest, safest, as well as for the largest 
most reliable of all structural structures. This service is 
materials. And it can becon- offered without cost to you, 
structed more rapidly. That or obligation on your part. 
means weeks of extra rental, We will also send you the in- 
added savings in interest’ formative fact-book, “STEEL 
charges. NEVER FAILS.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, Inc. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the structural steel industry of the 
United States and Canada, Correspondence is invited. Address: 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, 
ee eee 
Steel Insures Strength and Security 
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For Schools 


The siren shrieks, the fire truck thunders by. 
Danger threatens—but even greater danger 
lies in the path of regular trafhc. Speeding 


Mar! : . 
Dependabe | cars, reckless drivers often approach without 


Property 


|_Protection_|| warning. A child dashes out of the unfenced 
school ground into the street—-another accident! 


But school boards have the power to prevent these 
traffic accidents—to make school grounds safe. Hundreds 
of school boards throughout America have set the ex- 
ample by enclosing the schools under their jurisdiction 
with Cyclone Fence. 


If you are a parent, consult your school authorities —pro- 
pose that the school your child attends be fence-enclosed -~ 
to protect children from constantly increasing traffic dan- 
gers. Parents share with school authorities the responsi- 
bility of making education safe. To school authorities: 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
is the recognized standard 
for enclosing school grounds. 
We erect fence anywhere. 


Write nearest offices for full informa- 


For Athletic Fields tion, including list of schools that have 


CycloneInvincible Fence; Chain . For Safe Highways 

Link fabric, tubular steel posts installed Cyclone Fence. Cyclone Road-Guard; a giant 

and framework. yielding net that protects cars 
at dangerous curves, culvert ap- 


CYCLONE FENCE CoMPANY proaches, steep embankments. 
Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Works and Offices: 


North Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Ore. 


: For Country Homes 
For Industrial Property and Estates 


Cyclone Invincible Fence; an Direct Factory Branches Cyclone Chain Link Fence: 
all copper-bearing steel fence in All Principal Cities tubular steel posts and frame- 
for maximum endurance. work— all copper-bearing steel. 


yclone Fence 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The only chain link fence made entirely of copper-bearing materials 
— for maximum endurance, 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


while the mother ape melted into the dusk 
beyond my sight. The old ape took a 
tree fairly near me, going up first, stopping 
now and then for his mate. She seemed 
in no hurry. Perhaps she was overtired. 
As I watched, I thought of many men who 
wait for their women and who, when they 
are ladies’ men like this old fellow, enjoy 
it. The female soon lodged herself on a 
bough below her mate, but he stretched 
his arms down as if to say, ‘‘Come on up. 
It’s mighty fine here.” The by-play 
dragged on; I imagined I caught a sly look 
upon her face that meant, ‘‘If I’m worth 
having, I’m worth coming for!” But at 
last, at twilight, the question was settled. 
Two long forearms eased down a hulking 
black body, and the old ape swung below. 
A few grunts arose from her, in crescendo 
and wooing, unlike her squeals down among 
the wild-fig leaves. As the darkness 
thickened, I saw him sitting with his 
weird old face bent over upon his forearms 
while his lady scratched his back, and 
silence fell upon the jungle. 


ON CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR THE 
GENTLE TARANTULA 


ARANTULAS make interesting com- 

panions once you are used to them. 
Who can tell that they may not comrade 
the rubber-plant, and crowd out the gold- 
fish and the canary as a great American 
institution of the home? ‘‘One can not 
exactly call tarantulas pets, for they do 
not respond to petting, as, for instance, a 
cat does,” says W. J. Baerg of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Their response is 
like that of a goldfish, he tells us, altho 
extolling them as far superior to the finny 
ones. In his opinion the huge, hairy 
spiders even have a decided advantage 
over the canary, for while they can not 
sing, they do not dislike captivity, and a 
caged bird is so obviously a captive that it 
does not please many of us. It often 
shows that it longs for freedom, while the 
tarantula does not care. As for the bad 
reputation the tarantulas have achieved, 
they are really harmless, continues their 
champion, as well as being pleasing in 
appearance, altho he admits that this may 
be an acquired taste. Of the wild taran- 
tula’s habits he tells us, in Nature Magazine: 


Tarantulas are common in various parts 
of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas. New 
Mexico, Arizona, California. They may 
be found in burrows or under stones on 
hillsides. The burrows they either con- 
struct themselves or appropriate from a 
gopher or other rodent. Near the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas there is a colony of 
twelve or more tarantulas that live on a 
stony hillside. It seems they prefer 
ground that is fairly free from weeds and 
grass, and only partly shaded. The 
various tarantulas that I have under 
observation are kept in large battery jars. 
These are partly filled with soil and are 
covered with a screen-wire top. The soil’ 
furnishes amusement to the spiders, for 
they like to dig long and winding tunnels. 
All through the year they must be provided 


with water, and during spring, summer, 
and early fall they are fed every five or 
six days. Fora meal a full-grown tarantula 
takes a large live grasshopper, or two small 
ones. A large cockroach is rather a 
delicacy. To simplify the matter of 
providing food, cockroaches are reared and 
kept in wire cages. These are especially 
suited for the young tarantulas that would 
not undertake to attack a live and kicking 
grasshopper. When sufficiently hungry, 
the tarantulas will accept a catalpa worm, 
but they seem to regard caterpillars as 
rather inferior articles of diet. 

The tarantulas apparently find captivity 
very agreeable, and are easily kept in good 
condition. One of them which I have 
called Jael (there is a good deal of deter- 
mination in her disposition) has been in the 
laboratory now for nearly seven years. 
Its age I am estimating at fourteen years. 
Another one, the largest that I have, is 
probably at least sixteen years old, and 
possibly much older. On account of its 
great age it has been named Mrs. Methu- 
selah. Its body measures two inches and 
a half in length. The ages as estimated 
are based on observations on the rate of 
‘growth, especially in the young spiders. 

In the fall, late in September and in 
October, the males and females mate. 
In the following summer each femalo 
deposits from six hundred to seven hundred 
eggs, which are placed in a thick-walled 
eocoon. At this time the tarantula shows 
considerable interest in the welfare of her 
offspring. In the field the females may be 
seen during the day guarding the cocoon 
which has been placed near the entrance 
of the burrow. It seems that sunlight 
aids in the hatching process. If a guarding 
female is disturbed she will hastily move 
the cocoon to the bottom of her burrow. 
If cornered she will rear, open her fangs 


and prepare to defend her brood. ‘This’ 


maternal instinct, if I may eall it that, is 
rather unstable. When a female is dis- 
turbed in the process of egg-laying, she is 
quite likely to devour all the eggs. When 
I took a cocoon away from a female 
several times, opened it to count the eggs 
and observe, hatching she became weary of 
my interference and devoured the whole 
mess. 


The young, it seems, for the first half- 
year, grow but very little, then for four or 
five years they grow rather rapidly. 
During this time they shed the skin, or 
-molt, about twice a year. Later they 
grow very slowly and molt but once a 


year. Unfortunately for them, we are 


told: 


Chance for survival of the young spider is 
exceedingly small. In the colony of ten 
to twelve females, that I have observed for 
a number of years, probably not more than 
two or three out of five thousand young 
live to maturity, or an age of seven or 
eight years. 

Molting is a very critical time in their 
life. For several days preceding, the 
spiders appear ill, they sit very still and 
refuse all food. On the day before molting, 
they often lie on their back and when 
picked up are entirely limp. The molting 
process begins when the upper skin of the 
fore part of the body (from its resemblance 
to the upper covering of the turtle it 1s 
called the carapace) splits along the side; 
through this opening, which eradually 
widens, the tarantula gradually oozes out. 
The process requires about an hour. The 
skin over the abdomen is very thin and 
delicate. During the molting process it 
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anUtra-Violet Ray 


| Health Glass- 


at a price so low 
it can he used in 
every window 


Quartz. LITE is the 
wonderful new health glass 
which brings indoors the 
healing ultra-violet rays of 
sunlight so necessary to sound, 
vigorous health. These are the prec- 
ious rays which, scientists say, can- 
not pass in adequate volume 
through ordinary window or plate 
glass. 


And yet QUARTZ-LITE costs much 
less than plate glass and but little 
more than ordinary window glass. 
It is so low in price that it can be 
used in every window in the house 
from basement to attic. 


Furthermore, QUARTZ-LITE is a 


‘ perfectly clear flat glass of fine qual- 


ity and brilliant lustre, which will 
enhance the appearance of any 
building in which it is used. 


Windows glazed with QUARTZ- 
LITE Glass transmit a greater vol- 
ume of ultra-violet rays—the health- 
giving rays of sunlight—more day- 
light and more of the warmth of 
sunlight than is possible with other 
window or plate glass. 


The results of scientific investi- 
gations by eminent scientists attest 
these facts. 
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Every type of building where 
human beings live, work, or play 
should be glazed with QUARTZ-LITE, 
the ultra-violet ray glass. Apart- 
ment buildings and dwellings glazed 
with QUARTZ-LITE Glass can be 
rented or sold more readily. 


The Price Is Amazingly Low 


Only 50 cents a square foot. This 
low price makes QUARTZ-LITE both 
practical and economical for glazing 
residences, hospitals, hotels, schools, 
offices, greenhouses and industrial 
plants. 


If the nearest dealer does not 
handle QUARTZ-LITE, write us direct. 
Tell your architect and contractor 
you must have QUARTZ-LITE in your 
windows. The American Window 
Glass Company guarantees every 
pane of QUARTZ.-LITE Glass. 


The wonderful story of this amaz- 
ing new glass is contained in a book- 
let written for home owners, build- 
ers, doctors and architects. The 
booklet will be sent free. Write 
for it. 
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The Ultra-Violet Ray Glass 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 
World’s Largest Producer of Window Glass 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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INTERiIGR 
WY 
‘Barreled 2 
E unlight 3 
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Paint Enamel 
can’t hold 
dirt! 


HOUSANDS of fine interiors 

painted with Barreled Sunlight 
last year are spotlessly clean today, 
and will be next year and still longer! 
This applies to walls and woodwork 
alike, for Barreled Sunlight is used as 
both a paint and an enamel. 


Smooth as satin, its richly hand- 
some surface resists dirt and washes 
like tile. Costs less than enamel and 
requires fewer coats. 

Flows freely without leaving brush- 
marks. Guaranteed to remain white 
longest. 

In Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. 
Cans and drums. Easy to tint any 
shade. For priming, use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., G-23 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I.— 
Branches: New York—Philadelphia 
—Chicago—San Francisco. Distribu- 
tors in all principal cities. More than 
7000 retail dealers. 


Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 


Barreled Sunlight 
Gloss Finish 


The microscope shows thedifference 
These photographs of paint surfaces were 
made through a powerful microscope. The 
astonishing contrast shows why Barreled Sun- 
light is so easy to keep clean. Smooth, un- 
broken and non-porous, it resists dirt and 
washes like tile. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
G-23 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Send me information on the use of Barreled 
Sunlight in: (Check) D Homes (] Commercial 
Buildings © Industrial Plants. 


(If you wish a sample can, enclose 10c) 
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may tear and the spider quickly bleeds to 
death. 

Since the tarantulas shed their skin 
periodically as long as they live, they 
possess the great advantage of being able 
to replace lost appendages all their life. 
For instance, one tarantula lost the left 
hind leg in August, 1921. A year later 
when she molted a new leg appeared. It 
was rather short and slender, but was used 
like the others. In this matter of replacing 
legs, the tarantula follows the example of 
crawfish. When a leg is wounded any- 
where, the spider discards the whole leg a 
few days later and then proceeds to grow 
a new one. 

The entrance to their burrows or to 
their residence under a stone is during 
spring and summer usually covered over 
with a thin silken dome. 
sign that the owner is at home. In some 
instances the holes are merely lined with 
silk around the edge. In either case it is 
very easy to recognize the holes occupied 
by tarantulas. In these holes the spiders 
spend most of the daylight hours. At 
night, except during the winter months, 
they come out to forage. The males 
during the mating season may be seen in 
the daytime outside of their holes. 


In foraging, as well as in finding the | 


other sex, the tarantulas rely entirely on 
the sense of touch. If a grasshopper comes 
in contact with one of the legs of the ta- 
rantula, it promptly rears on the four hind 
legs and then with great swiftness strikes 
the insect with the front legs. One can 
easily observe this by touching a hungry 
tarantula on'the front legs or pedipalps. It 
is well to use a little caution here, for the 
tarantula may bite soon after striking. 
The blackish tarantulas that are some- 
times brought to the United States in 
shipments of bananas are believed to be 
more deadly than the rattlesnake. In 
their native home, Central America, they 
are regarded in the same light. While 
visiting in the Canal Zone I was interested 
in the habits of a rather large tarantula 
that is quite common there. In an effort 
to obtain a considerable number of this 
species, I advertised in the local daily 
paper, offering ten cents for every live 
tarantula brought to the laboratory. Not 
one spider was brought in. This, in spite 
of the fact that the natives will gather, in 
addition to parakeets and monkeys, young 
boa-constrictors, to get money from our 
sailors or other visitors. The natives there 
commonly call these spiders antelopes, 
referring to the alleged jumping habit. 
Our own species are said to jump various 
distances, varying from ten to twenty- 
five feet. It is as unreasonable for a 
tarantula to jump as it is for a blind man. 
When popular opinion is unanimous and 
completely wrong, it is entirely logical that 
one should seek for explanations. Un- 
fortunately, tho I have looked, I have not 
found them. I am unable to say how the 
numerous tales of horror originated. 


It seems a remarkable feature that altho 
the tarantula has eight eyes it does not 
use them any more than a blind man does 
his, observes Mr. Baerg, and he continues: 


It distinguishes day and night, and that 
is all. When out walking or hunting it 
uses its legs as a blind man uses a stick; 
that is to say, the tarantula carefully feels 


This is a reliable) $ 


At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


Brightens your 
afternoons 


For just ten minutes—at noon to- 
day—take it easy Over acup or two 
of Japan Green Tea after luncheon. 


Drink it slowly. Linger over 
every mouthful. 


Then, when you’ve quite finished, 
note the magical result. 


Fresh and rested, you’re ready for 
a better afternoon. And the feeling 
keeps. 

Japan Tea is tea at its best—tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. ° 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Packaged for the home under 
various well-known brands. Several 
grades and prices. The best you can 

buy will cost you 

only a fraction of 
a cent a cup 


its way as it walks along. That is why I 
have said that it is about as unreasonable 
for a tarantula to jump any distance as it 
is for a blind man. Regardless of the 
eight bright eyes the tarantula sees no 
more than an earthworm which has no 
eyes, and yet knows when it is day or 
night. 

Bright light has a striking effect on these 
large spiders. In Ancon, Canal Zone, 
where they may be seen at night sitting in 
front of their burrows, I learned that a 
bright light, such as given by a small 
acetylene lamp, seems to charm them. 
They sit quite still, even tho the light be 
held very close. By taking advantage of 
this, I had no trouble in getting many 
specimens; for while they were dazzled by 
the light I would put my hand in front of 
the burrow, and finding their retreat 
closed they would sit still and allow them- 
selves to be put in a suitable container. 

Their response to bright light has another 
advantage. They are a delight to the 
photographer. Altho the spiders when 
taken out of their earthen domiciles 
- appear. to -be exceedingly nervous and 
agitated, once under the lamps furnishing 
the light for the exposure, they at once sit 
quite -still...This-applies to both young 
and old ones, but more to the latter. 

One reason the young tarantulas have 
but a slender chance for survival is that 
they seemingly have difficulty in securing 
suitable small insects to feed on. In the 
laboratory, they are very difficult to rear. 
The task of providing a constant supply 
of such insects as plant lice is not very 
easy. Even when this is done, the young 
tarantulas rarely survive. When the spiders 
have reached the age of two years, they are 
easily cared for. They will then readily 
secure a grasshopper, cockroach, or cater- 
pillar placed near them. 

Out of doors the existence of even the 
older tarantulas is very precarious. A 
large wasp with black body and reddish- 
orange-colored wings collects tarantulas 
for the larder of its own offspring. The 
wasp is known as Pepsis, or tarantula 
hawk, and is rather formidable in size 
and appearance, when compared to the 
tarantula. When the wasp attacks the 
tarantula, the latter makes a strong effort 
at self-defense. Many people who have 
observed such a combat consider it a re- 
markable performance. If the wasp comes 
out victorious, she places the paralyzed 
tarantula in a burrow where it furnishes 
food for the progeny of the wasp. Com- 
monly neither the wasp nor the tarantula 
comes off victorious. 

Easily the most dangerous enemy that 
tarantulas have isman. Nearly every one 
when meeting with one of these handsome 
creatures, if he has any courage, will 
promptly kill the spider. Such an act is 
then considered of sufficient importance to 
have a place on the first page of large daily 
newspapers. 

Regardless of the fact that fear of 
‘ tarantulas has persisted since ages long 
past, and is now prevalent all over the 
earth, it is nevertheless largely without 
foundation of facts. The tarantula that is 
most common in the southwestern United 
States is entirely harmless. It will not 
bite when handled. During a period of 
eight years I have taken many of these, 
have handled them frequently, and have 
never been bitten when I handled them. 
1 have been bitten several times, but only 
when I induced them to bite. This was 
done in an experiment by which I learned 
that their poison has no noticeable effect on 
man. In these tests I learned also that as 
a rule it is rather -diffieult to induce the 
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Not a before-and-after picture 
—simply an artist’s impression 
of a young man as he looks 
today, and as he would look 
without his hair, 


C52 ee 


Your youth and 


your 


Oe enough you are only as 
old as you feel. But, after all, 
you look older or younger as you 
lack or have hair. These pictures 
show that. 

To keep your youth, keep your 
hair! And to keep your hair, get rid 
of dandruff. For baldness, scalp spe- 
cialists say, traces back to dandruff 
—9 times out of 10. 

To correct dandruff, special care 
with a special soap is advisable— 
with a soap, like Packer’s Tar Soap, 
made for the hair and scalp. 


A luxury sensation 


Until you feel the rich, velvety 
Packer lather pile up under your 
finger-tips, you cannot fully appre- 
ciatethe luxury of a Packer shampoo. 

Work the snow-white piney lather 
down into the pores of the scalp. 
Now rinse. How refreshed you feel 
—how your scalp glows with health! 

Once you try Packer’s Tar Soap, 
you will understand why Packer’s 
is by far the leading seller among all 
tar soaps. You will understand why 
Packer’s has been the favorite tar 
soap of three generations of healthy- 
haired Americans. 


How pine tar helps 


Every well-known authority recog- 
nizes the value of pine tar in the 
treatment of common hair and scalp 
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Dandruff’s warning and dandruff’s treatment 


ills —especially dandruff. So for 
over 50 years leading physicians 
have been prescribing Packer’s Tar 
Soap in the care of the hair. 


To correct dandruff, shampoo 
with Packer’s regularly, at least 
once a week. (In severe cases, even 
oftener.) 


Regular Packer shampoos give 
your scalp the benefits of the heal- 
ing pine tar lather. The gland open- 
ings are cleared of dandruff—helped 
to perform all their normal duties. 
The scalp regains health and vigor 
—the hair, its youthful vitality. 


Send 10c for Sample 
and Manual 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you a 
generous sample of Packer’s Tar Soap and a copy 
of our new Manual, “The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most scien- 
tific thought on the care of the hair. It contains 
dozens of authoritative suggestions for keeping 
your hair healthy and young-looking. Fill in the 
coupon, clip and mail today, 


Tur Packer Mre. Co., Inc., Dept. 4-I 
Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose 10c. Please send me sample 
half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap and your 
Manual,“ The Care of the Hair.” 
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RUINED! 


Relea another good tire is 
ready for the junk pile—all be- 
cause it was not kept properly 
inflated. Result—a bad blowout, 
possible accident and loss of thou- 
sands of miles of tire service, plus 
the annoyance of needless delay 
along the road. 


This won’t happen to you if 
you test the air pressure in your 
tires at least once every week with 
the accurate U. S. TIRE GAUGE. 


The U. S. TIRE GAUGE is 
guaranteed accurate to the pound. 
It is as easy to read as your watch, 
fits all types of wheels and is handy 
touse. Sturdiness of construction is 
typified by the unbreakable crystal. 


Safeguard your tire investment 
and riding comfort by mae 
correct inflation with a U. S. TIR 
GAUGE. Ask for it by name at 
your dealer’s. If he cannot supply 
you, order direct. Price, $1.50, 
complete with leather case. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE CO, 
44 Beaver Street New York 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 


BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


tarantulas to bite. Often they must be 
teased for a good while to make them 
cooperate. 

Our tarantulas, therefore, may well be 
considered as interesting outdoor neighbors 
that deserve protection. They are harm- 
less to man. In fact, they are better than 
harmless, for they feed on many insects 
such as grasshoppers and others that are 
destructive to crops. There is nothing in 
their habits to make them offensive or 
undesirable, and much to make them 
interesting and good. 


VISITING DAY AT AN EAGLE’S 
TREETOP NURSERY 

WO broad shadows crossed and re- 

erossed above the climber’s head, 
and the screams of the eagles were inces- 
sant. Theman—greatly daring, althoarmed 
only with a camera—had buckled on 
climbers and safety ropes and started up 
an ancient oak tree, in a high crotch of 
which was a great platform of sticks. 
Above that structure, when the man first 
espied it, brooded the snow-white head of 
the bald eagle’s mate, ‘“‘her keen yellow 
eyes searching constantly the aisles of the 
forest.’’ That splendid crown of white had 
betrayed her to the eyes of Ben Hast, who 
tells us in The Nature Magazine that as far 
as he could see the nest through the leafless 
branches of the oak, he could also see the 
head of the brooding mother. ’Twas 
“deep in the northern wilderness, in a 
mixed forest of pine and oak, where here 
and there the bleached spar of a dead 
spruce thrusts its barren tip up into the 
summer sky,”’ and the ancient oak of the 
eagle’s choice was much the tallest tree in 
that part of the forest. Some of the sticks 
of which the aerie was built were ‘‘as long 
as an Indian’s bow and as thick as a man’s 
wrist, woven together as carefully and 
firmly as the twigs in the nest of a eat- 
bird.”’? So wide and solid was this nur- 
sery of eaglets, with its central bed of 


grass, that ‘‘a deer might lie upon it in 


comfort.”” Mr. East dubs the male eagle 
Sky-King, adding that he is tempted to say 
““my friend, Sky-King,’’ because ‘‘that is 
how I have come to regard him since 
that May day when first I saw him, a 
regal, white-headed sentinel, perched on 
his lookout tree, a dead spruce a hundred 
yards from the oak—voicing in wild, shrill 
screams his anger at the intruder who had 
dared to invade the solitude of his wil- 
derness domain.’”’ When, on the occasion 
of that first visit, the climber was re- 
warded with a view of the nest, it struck 
him as ‘‘a marvel of construction, woven 
painstakingly, and of material worthy of a 
king’s home.”’ As he describes it: 


Great dead branches of oak, spruce and 
pine were laced and interlaced, and the 
whole structure lay balanced among the 
branches as firm as a part of the tree itself. 
Under the nest the ground was carpeted 


with a thick tangle of the dead sticks, 
dropt by the eagles while at work. 

I raised my head above the rim of the 
platform, and the secrets of Sky-King’s 
home were revealed. Three white eggs, 
nearly round, and a little larger than a 
duck’s egg, were bedded in the heap of 
soft dry grass in the center of the nest. 
But three weeks passed before I visited 
this home again. There were weeks of 
warm spring days, during which I thought 
often of the mother eagle, motionless and 
alert at her tedious but happy task, and of 
Sky-King, perched on the spruce spar, 
keeping watchful guard. About them was 
the unbroken silence of the forest, with few 
creatures on the ground or in the air that 
they need fear. I did not blame them that 
they had resented my intrusion. Royalty 
has a right to pursue its domestic affairs 
in solitude if it chooses. 

The screams of Sky-King warned me 
again as I came to pay my second call. 
even before I recognized the landmarks 
about the place. This time his mate was 
not brooding. She stood beside the nest, 
as tho she had dropt some task at my ap- 
proach. JI studied Sky-King this time 
through my glasses, before he decided to 
leave the dead spruce. At each angry 
scream, the golden simitar of his beak 
parted. He half spread his wings, and 
threatening rage showed in his every ges- 
ture. While-I climbed up both eagles hung 
close above the tree, wheeling and scream- 
ing. I came abreast of the nest and raised 
myself eagerly on my climbers, to look in. 
The weeks of patient brooding had borne 
fruit. The three white eggs were trans- 
formed into three fuzzy, gray eaglets, that 
lay sprawled out on the soft lining of the 


. nest, sound asleep. 


Three babies they were, but of course, 
not triplets. Like all birds of prey, Sky- 
King’s mate had begun to brood the day 
her first egg was laid. That egg had been 
first to hatch, and the eaglet that came 
forth from it was at least two, and perhaps 
four or five, days older than the youngest 
of the brood. The difference was plainly 
apparent in size and strength as they 
staggered up at the sound of my move- 
ments in the near-by fork of the tree. In 
one detail, they were alike, the eyes of all 
three holding the proud, fearless stare of 
Sky-King’s race! 

There came, unexpectedly, a soft breath 
of wind from behind and above me. I 
looked up to see Sky-King wheeling by, no 
more than a foot from my face. He did not 
check his flight, did not seream, nor thrust::: 
out his cruel yellow talons in my direction. 
He only floated by on broad, set wings, as 
tho he would watch closely my dealings 
with his young. Did I not say he was my 
friend? Time after time while I stayed 
there beside his nest, he swooped down 
through the branches, coming so close each 
time that I could have reached up and 
touched him, and yet he made no threaten; 
ing gesture. When I climbed higher, 
away from the immediate vicinity of the 
nest, he and his mate likewise mounted, 
far above the tree-tops and, before I had 
finished and climbed down from the tree 
they had perched together in the top of a 
dead pine two or three hundred yards 
away, where they watched me with only an 
occasional warning scream, i 

Of the truce that was between Sky- 
King and me, I am sure his eldest son knew 
nothing. The baby eagle raised himself 
erect at first sound of me and faced me- 
fearlessly. He was too young to scream, but 
he opened his heavy, curved beak, and half- 
spread his clumsy, down-clad wings, exactly 
as Sky-King had done from his perch on 
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New Performance, New Beauty, 


New Comfort— Remarkably Low Prices 


The Illustrious New Chrysler °72”—longer, roomier, faster, 
and handsomer—but that tells only a touch of the “72” story. 


For the first time, in a car costing less than $2000, the new 
“72” gives an engine of 75 horsepower, with counterweighted 
7-bearing crankshaft, and rubber engin e mountings to wipe 
out every last vestige of vibration. 


It gives you speed ability of 72 and more miles an hour, 
pick-up of 5 to 25 miles in 7 seconds, hill climbing that 
sweeps you up even mountain grades at constant 
acceleration. 


It gives you spring ends anchored in blocks of live rubber, 
which with the special Chrysler spring suspension and 
shock absorbers, result in riding smoothness hitherto 
known only to most expensive cars. 


It gives you longer, more beautiful bodies, tastefully ap- 
pointed, luxuriously roomy, and fully equipped with 
saddle-spring seat-cushions to give you the utmost in seat- 
ing comfort. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS NEW 


It gives you a new low-swung grace, flowing lines, entranc- 
ing colors, which are an irresistible invitation to sit be- 
hind the wheel and feel for yourself the power its very 
appearance suggests. 


Test it to your satisfaction in every conceivable manner— 
and while you are doing so bear in mind that all this added 
speed, length, roominess, riding ease and beauty have 
been brought to you at a remarkably low price. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to put a new “72” 
at your disposal—in the body style you prefer. 


- - - 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72’’— Seven body styles priced from $1495 to 
$1745 f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. ; 


- - - 


New Chrysler “Red-Head’’ Engine—For those who seek supreme per- 
formance, going beyond even the standard announced—Chrysler 
furnishes the new “Red-Head” engine as regular equipment on the 
Illustrious New Chrysler “72” Roadster. This engine is designed to 
take full advantage of high compression gas. It is also available for 
all other “72” body models at slight extra cost. 
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Pipe Smoker Risks 
Life Finding Can 


of Favorite Tobacco 


Over a period of years, we have heard 
of many ways in which pipe-smokers 
prove their devotion to their favorite 
tobacco. 


But the medal certainly goes to Joseph 
P. Fink of Darby, Pa. 


His letter follows: 


Darby, Pa. 
November 12, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co, 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


I take the liberty of writing you concern- 
ing a little incident that happened to me 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

I have a mania for crawling through a 
number of unexplored caverns between 
the towns of Woodstock and Mt. Jackson. 
Oné cave was exceedingly dangerous with 
its tight passages, etc. I spent three hours 
in his. cavity, groping. blindly with a 

» “dead"’ flashlight and a severed guiding 
' string. Gis 

To.cut my story short, I was finally res- 
cued by a searching party after a terrible 
experience. It was a wonderful feeling as 
I sat at the mouth of the cavern telling 
my friends that I would not go back in 
there for love nor money. I meant it— 
until I reached for my can of Edgeworth. 
It was gone, and I recalled dropping 
something during the excitement in the 
cave. 

It is queer what a man will do when his 
fayorite tobacco is concerned. I realized 


that without my tobacco it would be as 
bad as being lost in the cavity—so I 
crawled back. 

It was a grand and glorious feeling as my 
hand came in contact with the Aristocrat 
of Tobacco. 


Yours very truly 
(signed) Joseph P. Fink, Jr. 
To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worthso that youmay 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 2 S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
.eare to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
‘suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


ce your radio—tune in on WRV A, Richmond, Va.—the Edge- 
worth Station. Wave length (254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles, 
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the spruce spar, and greeted me with 
savage hiss after hiss of anger. He even 
tottered a few helpless steps toward the 
edge of the nest nearest me, to drive home 
the threat. 

The youngest of the family, too helpless 
to stand erect on his faltering legs, watched 
me stedfastly. The second upraised him- 
self, bracing and balancing with his un- 
certain outspread wings, and did his best to 
support the threats of his elder. 

Beside them on the far edge of the nest, 
Sky-King and his mate had established 
the family pantry and laid in a store of 
provisions to last for days. There were five 
big suckers, laid in a neat row, some of 
them partially covered by the grass in the 
nest. Of these one had the silvery, 
shrunken appearance of a fish long dead. 
The others were fresh-caught fish, that 
they must have taken themselves by plung- 
ing after them into the shallow waters of a 
near-by lake. One was still wet, and the 
talon marks along his back oozed fresh 
blood. Mixed with the suckers was a 
motley array of smaller fish and some 
partly eaten ones that defied identification 
or count. 

Partially covering the store of food were 
several clusters of green pine needles. 
What did the eagles want with them? 
Were they a salad addition to the fish diet? 
Did the fresh fragrance of the pine tips 
serve to dilute the odor of decaying fish? 
Or did this covering of needles serve to 
aid in preserving the food from decay? 
I do not know, but, at least, there were no 
pine needles in the nest when I visited it 
first. Apparently Sky-King had fed his 
family a straight diet of fish. There were 
no bits’ of fur or feathers in the nest to 
testify to a meal of any other description. 

A month later I paid a third visit to the 
home of Sky-King. <A cold, northeast 
wind lasht the forest, bearing with it a 
steady, chill rain. The mother eagle was at 
home, settled closely on the nest with her 
back to the storm. Her proud white head 
was streaked a dirty gray by the rain. 
Her great wings were half-spread to make 
a broad canopy above the eaglets. The 
wind whipt through the branches of the 
oak, turning her drenched feathers up the 
wrong way, and the cold rain sluiced down 
upon her through the leaves. If ever a 
mother bore discomfort with quiet stoicism, 
for the sake of her young, Sky-King’s mate 
was bearing it. She sat, uncomplaining 
and motionless for hours, shielding her 
precious eaglets from the storm that was 
drenching her. 

What of Sky-King himself? Was he 
hidden away in some dry spot in the forest, 
where the cold rain did not penetrate, 
shirking completely his share of the re- 
sponsibility and discomfort of rearing a 
family? Sky-King answered presently for 
himself. He came wheeling in over the 
forest from the direction of the lake, with- 
out warning, like a shadow out of the gray 
mist of the rain, and alighted on a dead 
branch above the nest. He clung with one 
foot. In the other he clasped a limp fish, 
its tail flapping in the wind. While his 
mate shielded the young family from the 
storm, he had gone down to the lake to 
catch their supper. How he spotted the 
fish, in the wind- and rain-swept water, I 
do not know. Spot it he had, and his 
strike must have been swift and sure. 

The mother eagle slipt away from the 
nest at his approach, and soared to their 
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lookout trees» There she perched, a be- 
draggled figure, robbed entirely of her 
queenly dignity and beauty, even her white 
tail stained and sodden with rain. Yet, 
she was proud motherhood. 

Sky-King dropt down to the nest, put 
down his fish, and stood to one side, watch- 
ing. He did not tear it to bits, or make 
offer to feed the eaglets. Whether they 
were big enough to help themselves, or 
whether he did not yet think it supper 
time, I could not tell from my post on the 
ground. He left them after a few minutes 
and perched near his mate in a dead tree- 
top. 

Two days later I went back for a final 
visit to Sky-King’s home, climbing the big 
oak to the nest again. The eaglets had 
thrived on their fish diet. I found them 
big, brown fellows, the eldest well fledged, 
and nearly ready for flight. They snapt 
and hissed savagely at me when [I first 
came in sight above the rim of the nest, 
but before I had finished working they 
were settled quietly down again on the big 
platform, watching me with fearless st d- 
fastness, yet without trace of open hostility. 
Perhaps by now they had been made a 
party to the truce Sky-King had declared 
with me. 

No longer was there a supply of food 
on hand for the next meal. I knew 
from the strong, curved beaks, and the big 
yellow feet, armed with long black talons, 
that Sky-King had not fed them that rainy 
afternoon, because they were big enough 
to help themselves. 


HOW WHALES SLEEP 


HERE and when do whales sleep? 
This question is asked and partly 
answered by Robert W. Gray of Exmouth, 
in a report to the scientific journal, Nature 
(London). Mr. Gray is the son of an old 
whaling captain, and has had many oppor- 
tunities for first-hand observations on 
voyages in the northern seas. Says a 
reviewer in Science Service’s Daily Science 
News Bulletin (Washington) : 


Whales are warm-blooded creatures, 
related to the fur-bearing animals that 
live on land rather than to the fishes of their 
natural habitat; it is assumed, therefore, 
that they require sleep in much the same 
manner as land-living mammals. Once in 
a while they have been caught asleep at 
the surface by whalers—usually with 
fatal results to the whale. A whale sud- 
denly aroused by being harpooned thrashes 
about for a few moments instead of diving 
at once, as whales do upon being harpooned 
while they are awake. For this reason 
old-time whalers used to arouse sleeping 
whales by rapping sharply on their boats 
- before casting their harpoons, because the 
startled floundering of the monsters might 
smash or swamp their craft. But whales 
found sleeping at the surface are a com- 
parative rarity, and Mr. Gray agrees 
with other whalers in believing that they 
require more sleep than they have been 
observed to take. He is of the opinion 
that they can sleep under water, and quotes 
statements to the effect that they may 
sleep under ice-fields. But sleeping under 
water, for an air-breathing mammal, has its 
difficulties. Mr. Gray inclines to the 
opinion that a sleeping whale, whether 
at the surface or submerged, does not 
breathe at all, but closes its blow-hole 
tightly to exclude water and slumbers while 
literally holding its breath. He calls 
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Carry a Basline Au- 
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and safeguard your 
spare tire with 
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| Bridge Builders 


Co-workers in the stupendous task of spanning 
water with steel are the brawny men and still 
more brawny cables. Together they fabricate 
the massive structure and anchor its ends to 
either shore. 


Yellow Strand Wire Rope has always been as 
great a bridge builder, as it has been a builder of 
canals and dams, factories and office buildings. 


Wherever there is heavy work to do, there you 
will usually see the familiar strands of yellow 
that distinguish this powerful wire rope from 
all others. 


Yellow Strand is the highest grade rope that 
this fifty-one-year-old company knows how to 
make. They also manufacture all the standard 
grades, for all purposes, each supreme in itsclass. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
805 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68-70-72 Washington St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 
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ated only with fine mechanisms — with a knowledge of band saw requirements that is 
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“The Saw Makers’? 


You Cannot Help 
Foreign Language THIS 


IF YOU can sit down in a big easy- 
chair in the quiet of your own home, 
relax yourself for a few minutes each 
day, whenever you have spare time and 
wholly at your own convenience—if you 
can listen and read—you can learn to 
speak fluently French, Spanish, Italian 
or German in a surprizingly short time. 
In fact from the very first lesson you 
begin to speak and read the language 
you wish to know. 


Astonishing ? 


Thousands have quickly accomplished truly re- 
markable results with the famed Language Phone 
Method, approved by educators, linguists, the 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


eee 


Established 1832 


e 
Learning a 
clergy, those who travel extensively—by men 


and women in every walk of life. SO CAN YOU. 


FRE 


Educational and explanatory—36 pages of de- 
scription and illustrations entitled “Listening In 
on the Language Phone.” Just sign and mail the 
coupon below. No agents will call. 


Interesting, Illustrated Treatise 
on learning Foreign Languages 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send me, FREE, a copy of ‘Listening In on the 
Language Phone.” 


Dept. 1070 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


attention to the fact that harpooned whales 
frequently remain submerged for as much 
as an hour, exerting every muscle in their 
fight for life, and reasons that jthe very- 
much-reduced breath-requirement of the 
sleeping animals would make it possible for 
them to remain submerged and sleeping 
for several hours before it became necessary 
to come up and “‘blow.’’ 


LIFE IN HOT WATER 

ANY forms of animal life that inhabit 

the geysers and thermal springs of 
Yellowstone National Park and similar 
regions the world over appear to thrive 
and enjoy life, according to an article by 
Prof. Charles T. Brues of the Bussey 
Institution, which will appear in the forth- 
coming number of The Quarterly Review of 
Biology. Says Science Service’s Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington) : 


Professor Brues has conducted investiga- 
tions in Yellowstone Park, and assembled 
data from studies in other parts of the 
world, all of which indicate that practically 
all of the principal fresh-water forms of life, 
and many that inhabit brackish or briny 
waters as well, are represented in the 
populations of these steaming baths. 
None of the animals favor the hottest 
waters, which reach temperatures between 
190 and 200 degrees fahrenheit, tho plants 
of lowly classification can live in these 
places. The animals live in the cooler parts 
of the springs, tho even in these the water is 
continually as hot as the hottest summer 
day at noon. Thus, he found water-beetles 
in water of 90 to 100 degrees, the larve 
of a species of horsefiy at 91 degrees, a 
water-bug at 96 degrees, snails at the same 
temperature, and bloodworms at 120 to 
124 degrees. He found a small animal 
related to the crayfish in slightly cooler 
but still tepid water, and identified it as 
the same species that lives in the arctic in 
ice-cold ponds. 

Temperature is not the only problem 
these animals have to solve. When the 
water is warm it holds but little oxygen in 
solution, and they have to breathe some- 
how. Some of them, like the mosquito 
“‘wrigglers,’’ do so by coming to the surface 
for air, while others seem to have adapted 
themselves to the small supplies of this 
necessary element afforded by the water. 
Moreover, the water frequently contains 
an excess of carbon dioxid in solution, and 
sometimes poisonous chemicals, such as 
sulfureted hydrogen gas and arsenic, and 
they have to. be able to withstand these. 
Finally, the water always has either lime- 
stone or silica in solution, and the former is 
especially ready to precipitate if the tem- 
perature drops a little, threatening con- 
stantly to enclose in a mummy-case of 
chalky material any small beastie luckless 
enough to be caught away from water hot 
enough to keep the stony material properly 
dissolved. ; 


Quick! An Antidote.—Druaaisr’s As- 
sistant—“‘Good Lord—I just made an 
awful mistake!’ i 

Drucerst—‘Wh-what’d you do?” 

Assistant—‘‘Gosh, I put up four pimento 
sandwiches on white bread for a fellow 
that always wants them on rye.—Judge.” 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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NEW PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


HENCE came we? Whither do we 

go? While we are here, what are our 
elations with things about us? These 
undamental questions have always inter- 
sted men. Authors are still discussing 
chem, often from new and _ intriguing 
90ints of view, as is shown by Henry de 
Varigny, who reviews several recent books 
on the subject in an article entitled 
‘Considerations on Life,’’ contributed to 
the Journal des Débats (Paris). He writes: 


Was life inevitable? Was it necessary 
that inanimate should yield to animate 
matter? We may properly put this 
question. In a work by L. Garrigue, 
entitled ‘‘ The Origin of the Universe and of 
Life,’’ the author answers it in the affirma- 
tive. He closes his first volume—the only 
one that has yet appearsd—with the con- 
clusion that “produced by the play of 
atoms whose immense energy, stored up in 
the sun, is slowly dissipated, life is only one 
phase of the return of matter to its primal 
state, the ether—a lightning flash in the 
evolution of the universe.’’ Perhaps itis a 
necessary cosmical disease! The work is a 
curious one—possibly the physicist might 
call it conjectural. For we know little 
yet of the evolution of worlds. 


Another book, by Henri Colin, professor 
in the Catholic Institute, entitled ‘‘ Matter 
and Life,’ treats exclusively of the origin 
of life. This author is not looking, Mr. 
Varigny tells us, for the metaphysical 
‘“why,” but for the physical ‘“‘how.” 
We read: 


He does not inquire why the bull has 
horns, but how horns came to grow on the 
bull, which is quite another thing. When 
he has acquired them, the bull uses them 
as he will. 

The author is to be congratulated on his 
scientific reserve; he does not attempt to 
reconstruct the steps by which brute 
matter has assembled itself into living 
beings. He is content with seeking what 
circumstances must have attended the 
appearance of life. 

Two great facts dominate it as we find 
it to-day. All creatures breathe and re- 
quire oxygen; they burn up their elements, 
thus producing carbonic acid and heat. 
On the other hand, plants, which also 
breathe, have the faculty, due to their 
chlorophyl, of utilizing the carbonic acid 
of the air, fixing the carbon as a food- 
reserve and freeing the oxygen. Here a 
difficulty appears. We know of no sources 
of free oxygen in inanimate nature. This 
would appear to come entirely from 
vegetation, which gets it from carbonic 
acid by the aid of chlorophyl and solar 
radiation. Did the primitive atmosphere 
contain any oxygen before the appearance 
of life? Possibly, for oxygen is the most 
widely diffused chemical element. At 
any rate, it seems certain that very stable 
equilibrium now exists between the con- 
sumption of oxygen by animals and its 
liberation by plants. The proportion of 
oxygen in the air remains fixt, so far as 
we may judge. On the other hand, 
evidently life could not have begun in the 
animal form, which has need of foods that 
nature can not provide; neither could it 
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America’s own 


flag service 
to Europe 


When you go to Europe the American 
way, you are sailing on one of your own 
ships in luxurious comfort. 


From the time you step on the gang- 
plank until you walk off, yourtrip is like 
adelightfulvisitinAmerica’sfinesthotel. 


Your trip abroad will be a complete 
success if you select one of these fine 
ships of the United States Lines. 


S.S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A luxurious colonial home onthe sea that carries 
you in steady swiftness on a trip of constant 
pleasure. Firstclass rates from $210, second class 
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fleet. Every provision for unusual comfort, ser- 
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have arisen in the vegetable forms pro- 
vided with chlorophyl. It must have 
originated in the one-celled, self-nourishing 
protista, capable of living on inorganic 
salts and of producing organic matter, the 
beginning of humus. Wemust thus admit, 
as Professor Colin justly says, that we shall 
probably never know what were the oldest 
living forms. These have been fossilized 
and buried in geologic strata of the greatest 
depth, and generally completely  dis- 
integrated and destroyed by erosion. 

The mystery is thus profound, since the 
oldest known fossiliferous rocks, containing 
a considerable number of the higher 
invertebrates, would logically appear to 
correspond to a relatively recent period of 
the evolution of life. 

The beginnings of it escape us. And 
Kelvin and Arrhenius declare that when 
they took place, there must have been no 
oxygen; on the other hand, we see, or at 
least we have every reason to believe, that 
at present there is only one source of free 
oxygen—the decompositions of carbonic 
acid by green plants. Could light alone, 
in these far-off ages, have been able to 
effect a slow decomposition of this gas, as 
Arrhenius supposes? But oxygen thus 
freed must have formed a _ thousand 
occasions to unite in various compounds 
with other elements. It is manifestly very 
difficult to trace back atmospheric history 
to the period of the appearance of life. 

Professor Colin, in his carefully written, 
very readable book, has evidently pro- 
pounded a much bigger problem than he 
can solve. And he admits it with praise- 
worthy humility. Many hypotheses and 
suppositions are admissible, and he states 
and explains them, but a hypothesis is 
never more than a hypothesis; and the 
edifice built on one is fatally weak. Besides, 
we must not overlook a present fact of 
somewhat somber significance. The air 
contains only a few ten-thousandths of 
carbonic acid, and this must be diminishing. 
All our domestic and industrial combustion 
pours into the air quantities of carbonic 
acid, yet there is no evidence of it. Why? 
Because this acid, very active chemically, 
unites with a host of elements and augments 
the planetary stock of carbonates. Can 
we bring about a divorce? Yes; by the 
expenditure of energy and of hydro- 
chloric acid. At what cost? Already life 
appears difficult and expensive. What 
willit bein years to come? Professor Colin 
has no illusions on this subject. 

Meanwhile, let us amuse ourselves, say 
some. Let us philosophize, say others; 
for while the fruits of science are bitter, 
it is more decent! 


To those who are interested in these 
questions, Mr. Varigny recommends two 
very curious and meaty articles, by the 
geochemist, W. Vernadsky, in the Revue 
Générale des Sciences, on ‘The Multipli- 
cation of Organisms and its Réle in the 


Mechanism of the Biosphere.’? He Says: 


The biosphere is the layer of the earth’s 
crust extending from about five miles 
above sea-level to the same distance 
beneath it. All life is contained within it. 
Mr. Vernadsky does not bother himself 
about how it appeared; what interests him 
is what it is doing, cosmically considered. 

The biosphere would appear to be a 
mechanism for catching and storing up 
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Theseion, Theatre of Dionysos , 
and many other ancient monu- 
ments, All this and more on the 
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reserves of energy. Life absorbs solar 
energy and uses it in manufacturing living 


substance. 


This arrangement, at present, 


assures the existence of the free oxygen of 
the atmosphere—also the constancy of its 


proportion. 
_ Living matter puts in motion, to 
incredible degree, the dead matter of 
biosphere. 


an 
the 


Because of life, this is neces- 


sarily the theater of mutations, trans- 


formations, reactions constant and 
numerable; life determines a_ sort 
trembling fermentation by which 
biosphere assumes an active character 


in- 
of 
the 
and 


becomes a generator of work and energy. 
For the geochemical energy of living 
matter is always greater than that of an 


equal mass of dead matter. 


The chemical work of life, in the same 


biospherie layer, ‘‘determines with 


an 


intensity always more and more evident, 
an uninterrupted current of chemical 


elements—an incessant exchange with 
surrounding medium of dead matter.”’ 
The 


the 


biologist will read with vivid 


interest of the calculation and methods by 
means of which Mr. Vernadsky develops 


his thesis. 
‘tthe quantity of life on the globe can 


One of his propositions is that 


not 


‘be unlimited; there can not even exist 
more than a maximum number of indi- 


viduals of each species. 


And the ratio 


between the numbers, for the different 
species, is not arbitrary but depends on 


the speed with which each is able, in 
absence of obstacles, to spread over 


whole earth. This speed is very variable— 


the 
the 


a few days for bacteria and thousands of 


years for the large mammals. 


On what does this depend? In the 


last 


analysis, according to Vernadsky, it is a 
function of the properties of gases—that is 
to say of the respiration and the exposed 
surface of the organism. The struggle for 


gas plays a capital réle in nature. 
while, in the lower forms of life all 
energy and all the gas are utilized 


But 
the 
for 


growth and multiplication alone, with 
higher forms they are used in part for other 


purposes. 


Vernadsky’sremarks onlifeasa planetary 


factor are very interesting. 


In this con- 


‘nection it is proper to refer to a recent 
address of the astronomer Jeans, in which 
he asks—rather ironically—whether life is 


a planetary disease, or rather if it is 


not 


creative reality par excellence, the only one 


that animates matter. 
ception is somewhat fanciful, but 


The former con- 


Mr. 


Jeans believes in the latter, thinking that 


the primordial physical process of 


the 


universe is the conversion of matter into 
energy, into radiation, and also its dissi- 


pation and degradation. 


The philosopher will dwell particularly 
on the final page describing the two phases 


of the biosphere. 


It appears as of equally 


great importance in biology and astronomy. 
“Living nature is at bottom based on 


measurement and number. 


The weight, 


dimensions and number of the generations 
of organisms—the speed of transmission 
of life—are quantitatively determined by 
the size of the planet and its gaseous 


roatter. 


“In the second place, there is a determi- 


nate order in nature. 
appears less and less and produces 
effect of child’s play. The idea of 
mutable order which is derived from 


The idea of chance 


the 
im- 
the 


scientific research of to-day is a notion 


which separates clearly the concept of 


the 


scientific universe of the near future from 
that which is continually receding from 
us and which obtained during our youth- 


ful years.” 
a new scientific representation of 


Mr. Vernadsky sees coming 


the 
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WHICH IS THE MUSHROOM 
and WHICH IS THE TOADSTOOL? 


Would you eat one to find out? 


HE correct answer is: Don’t be 

foolish. You wouldn’t risk poison- 
ing yourself eating either. Not when 
you can buy all the mushrooms you 
want, properly labeled. 


Yet you risk poisoning your motor 
every time you ask for “‘just oil”. The 
oil you get may be good—but it may 
also be very, very bad. You can’t tell. 
Not until the damage has been done. 
Not until that costly motor of yours is 
in the repair shop. Or maybe in the 
junk-heap. Then it’s too late. 


1,800,000 wise motorists never leave 
the quality of their oil to blind luck. They 
always know what they are getting. Be- 
cause they always demand Pure Penn- 
sylvania Oil. 

Every filling of this oil gives them, 
under normal conditions, at least 1000 
miles of super-lubrication, without an 
oil rectifier. Remarkable? Certainly. But 
there are reasons... 


Pure Pennsylvania motor oil has a 
characteristically greater resistance to 
heat—consequently a low consumption 


under extreme heat. il 
io at, HO” 


Its free-flowing tendency at normal 
starting temperatures assures a ready 
supply of oil at every point. 


When heated, it shows the least 
“breakdown” or thinning out. There- 
fore, it retains the safest body and oili- 
ness at efficient operating temperatures. 


Not surprising, then, that, with Pure 
Pennsylvania, a more efficient piston seal 
is maintained, greater power is devel- 
oped, dilution is minimized, less gasoline 
is consumed. Experts call Pure Penn- 
sylvania “The highest grade oil in the 
world”. 


The emblem below is for your pro- 
tection. You'll find it on many brands, 
but every one of them is 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Oil. No other kind, or 
grade of oil can use this emblem. 


Look for it—a dealer near you dis- 
plays it. Have your crank-case drained 
and filled with Pure Pennsylvania Oil. 
Then merely maintain the oil level. You'll 
drive at least 1000 perfect, purring miles 
before you need to drain again. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE Crupe Ol Assn. 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 
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Please send me the booklet, ““The In- 
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We may congratulate ourselves. 
In any case, new ideas are always captivat- 
ing; and then they pass the time and 
exercise the mind. We see that life has 


universe. 


| various problems. Some are old ones and 
of doubtful solution; here are others, which 
will meet perhaps the same fate—but 
which will broaden our horizon. 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING 
COMPLETE metal roof, properly 
connected with the ground, is a more 

effective protection against lightning than 
the standard form of rod, according to 
R. D. McDaniel, of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis, writing in Making Markets 
(Pittsburgh). The general public, 
pecially in farming communities, is now 


es- 


pretty generally sold on the need for 
lightning protection, according to Mr. 
MeDaniel. Searcely a farm building of 


any consequence, he asserts, can be found 
in the Middle West, at least, that is not 
protected from lightning damage. He 
goes on: 


Complete statistics on lightning losses 
are lacking, for, unless considerable damage 
to property or personal injury is caused, a 
lightning stroke causes no comment. Per- 
haps the most complete records are those 
of the mutual insurance companies special- 
izing in the insuring of farm property. 
These records indicate that protection is 
about 98 per cent. or 99 per cent. efficient. 
Many of the farm mutuals, in fact, will only 
insure protected property, while others 
make a substantial reduction in rates on 
such buildings. 

Generally speaking, it is usually con- 
sidered that a building to be protected 
should be equipped with a standard rodding 
system. There has been, indeed, much 
controversy among manufacturers of rods 
and among various ‘‘authorities’”’ as to the 
essential features of the component parts 
of such asystem. For instance, should the 
material used be iron, copper, or aluminum; 
should it be solid or woven, and, if solid, 
of round or square cross-section, how many 
points should there be, and how high, and 
should they be plain or ornamental—and so 
on, ad infinitum. 

The question at once presents itself: 
Why not a grounded steel roof? Well, 
why not? In an address on “Lightning,” 
before the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, in September, 1924, Mr. F. W. Peek, 
Jr., of the General Electrie Company, gave 
a very conclusive account of his experi- 
ments with high voltages in which the 
actual conditions incident to lightning 
discharges were simulated as nearly as 
possible. Mr. Peek said, ‘‘It seems that 
the best results can be obtained with plain 
inconspicuous rods,” and ‘‘A grounded 
metal roof would seem almost ideal pro- 
tection.” 

For a number of years a group of mutual 
insurance companies specializing in flour- 
mills and country grain elevators has been 
advocating the grounding of metal roofs as 
a protection against lightning. Where this 
is done in the prescribed manner, a credit 
| is allowed in the fire-insurance rate. Our 
| company is the largest insurer of country 
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30 countries - 63 cities 

Rates: $2000 up. 


Gio the West Indies 


S. S. RELIANCE 


Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 
15 or 16 days—$200 up. 


Jan. 25 and Feb. 25 
27 days—$300 up. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Unitep American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in 


Philadelphia San Francisco 


Win 


Boston Chicago 


Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents 


Sail on a LASSCO Luxury Liner to 
zrresistible 


TUMN ... mild and flower-strewn . .. makes 
Hawaiithe playground ideal... for golf, tennis, 
swimming, hiking, horseback riding, or surfing...no 
matter what sport you prefer! And as always she of- 
fers sightseeing of varied and unique interest. 


Sail Direct from Los Angeles 
over the Southern Route 

LASSCO luxury liners provide a sailing three Satur- 
days out of four. 

3-Week Tours. .. Los Angeles back to Los Angeles 
$278.50, $323.50, $406 and up covering every neces- 
sary ship and shore expense according to accommo- 
dations seleéted. One-way fare $90 and up. Hawaii 
is a part of the great Pacific Coast Empire... come 
and enjoy it all. Full particulars any authorized agent, 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


_.. 730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Street 


New York San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn St. 217 E. Broadway 
Chicago 1c-9 San Diego 


WHEN YOU ARE ABROAD 


News from home is always eagerly sought for by 
Americans abroad. <A Literary Digest subscriber 
interestingly expresses herself on this subject as 
follows: ‘“‘The Digest is arriving every week like 
some old friend with a budget of news and jokes— 
and the joy depicted in the faces of homesick tourists 
when I ask if they would care to see the last Digest 
would warm a heart of stone.’’ You too will want 
The Literary Digest when abroad. It is on sale at 
Funk & Wagnalls Company’s office, 14 Salisbury 
Square, London, and at bookstores and news-stands 
throughout Europe. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


HOW TO LIVE 


Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and 
Bugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the auspices of the 
Hygiene Reference Board, Life Extension Institute. 


18th Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


This all-embracing and reliable 
work, which has been the road to 
health for untold thousands, has re- 
ceived the endorsement of such emi- 
nent organizations as the American 
Medical Association and the State 
Boards of Health of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It discusses in fran 
and understandable language, diseases, foods, fads, 
polsons, marriage, massage, good and bad habits, in- 
dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture, etc., 
and gives an illustrated series of exercises: It is a 
book that should be in every home. 541 pages. 


12mo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.14, post=patd. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


The 
Nation’s 
Foremost 
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Health 


grain elevators in the world, which class of 
‘isk is perhaps more susceptible to lightning 
Jamage than farm properties. These are 
isually the highest buildings in the vicinity, 
of frame construction, and contain more or 
ess highly combustible dust which is easily 
ignited by a static spark. In our twenty- 
five years’ experience we have not suffered a 
ightning loss of any consequence on an 
levator having a properly grounded metal 
roof. This, to us at least, is sufficient 
svidence that the protection thus afforded 
is adequate. 

Experiments carried on by the German 
scientists Kayser and Rumeker proved, 
some forty years ago, a lightning flash to be 
really a series of flashes, and that the 
succeeding flashes do not necessarily ter- 
minate at the same point as the initial flash. 
It is generally accepted that the first dis- 
charge ionizes a path through the at- 
mosphere which is followed by the succeed- 
ing flashes. This path, however, may be 
shifted about by the wind, thus causing 
what appears to be the same “‘stroke’’ to 
strike in different places. Rumceker tells of 
one instance wherein there was a shift of as 
much as thirty-six feet. This perhaps ex- 
plains why rodded buildings are sometimes 
struck and damaged. In the case of a 
erounded metal roof, however, such a shift- 
ing would have no detrimental effects. 

The phenomena of sparks occurring be- 
tween two pieces of ungrounded metal in a 
charged atmosphere upon the breaking 
down of the static condition is well known. 
Where there is highly combustible material 
such as dust, lint, or haff in immediate 
proximity to the metal, a fire may be 
caused just as much from lightning as tho 
the building had been in the path of the 
discharge, whereas it may have been half a 
mile distant. Mr. Peek in his experiments 
demonstrated the impossibility of causing 
sparks between points within a completely 
enclosed metal tank either by direct stroke, 
electromagnetic induction, or electrostatic 
fnduction. Under certain conditions it was 
possible to obtain small sparks by electro- 
magnetic induction in partially enclosed 
metal structures. A completely metal-clad 
building approaches very nearly the first 
eondition—certainly the latter—which 
leads us to believe that such a structure, 
properly grounded, is not only practically 
immune from damage from direct lightning 
strokes, but is also fairly safe from damage 
due to induced static discharges within the 
building itself. This is protection not 
obtained with a rodding syst m on a non- 
metal-covered structure. 

The building must be completely covered 
—roof, sides, eaves, and cornice—before 
protection can be obtained from grounding 
the siding. If the roof only is metal, then 
it must be grounded directly; if roof and 
sides are metal, but eaves and cornice open, 
then the roofing and siding must be bonded. 
For the bonding and grounding standard 
lightning-rod cable is preferred. Joints 
must be tight without soldering and care 
taken to avoid bends of less than one foot 
radius. Furthermore any masses of metal 
such as a track for a hay fork should be 
bonded to the roof or siding or grounded 
independently. Chimneys, other than 
metal, if projecting above the ridge of the 
roof, should be protected with an aerial 
terminal attached to the roof. 

The ground connections are all-impor- 
tant. The more such connections, the 
better protection. For a square or rec- 
tangular building not exceeding, say, thirty 
feet to a side, grounds on diagonally 
opposite corners are generally sufficient; 
for an L-shaped building three grounds are 
necessary, etc. Whenin doubt, play safe— 
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$750 * 
Manila 


and return 


Visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai 
and Hong Kong en route 

Take advantage of this attractive roundtrip fare 
and realize your dream of travel to the Orient. 
Included are meals and first class accommoda- 
tions on a palatial President Liner. 

The portsofcall are gatewaystothe ancient coun- 
tries of the Far East—each fascinating in itself. 

You see Hawaii, beautiful beyond compare. 
Then Japan, island kingdom of unusual charm. 
Here old ideals are giving way to modern pro- 
gressiveness. 

China with its quaint river life, great cities and 
unique architecture holds much to lure the visitor. 

Finally Manila, at the crossroads of the Pacific, 
gay and international. Visit near-by Baguio, de- 
lightful mountain resort. 

Go in luxurious comfort on a great President 
Liner. Hospitable public rooms, private state- 
rooms that are spacious and equipped with beds, 
not berths. Personal service and a cuisine which 
justifies the highest praise of world travelers. 
Liberal stopovers at any port. 


Asailing every two weeks from Seattle toJapan, China 
and Manila via the American Mail Line. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the 
Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York via Havana, Panama and California. 

A sailing every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for Boston 
and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


The Parian Gate, Manila 
r) 


A 
Go 


32 Broadway ... -« + © « es New York 604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway New York 
1018 Bessemer Building . . Pittsburgh,Pa. 177 StateStreet. . . .. . Boston, Mass. 
101 Bourse Building . . Philadelphia, Pa. Dime Bank Building . ..... Detroit 
514 West Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. 110S. Dearborn Street. . . Chicago, Ill. 


Robert Dollar Building San Francisco, Calif. 1519 Railroad Avenue South Seattle, Wash. 
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No Muss-No Bother 


Just spread MOLLE 
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finger tips and use the 
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Incomparable for quick, 
easy shaving with per- 
fect face comfort. 


{Lotions never needed 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


the purpose of the system is to furnish a 
path of low resistance to the earth, and the 
resistance of the ground connections varies 
approximately inversely with the number 
of such connections. These connections 
may be made by driving a one-inch iron rod 
to permanently moist earth (at least eight 
feet), or by extending a section of standard 
cable in the same manner. All the above— 
and more detail might be added—may 
seem somewhat involved, but actually 
such a system is quite simple. Lightning is 
utterly devoid of sentiment and does not 
hesitate to take advantage of a shoddy 
piece of workmanship; care should there- 
fore be taken that the bonding and ground- 
ing are carefully and completely done. 
Connections, of course, must not be made 
over arusted or painted surface, nor shouldit 
be expected that loose or rusted-out iron will 
offer any worthwhile degree of protection. 

Just as there is no question but that a 
lightning-rod system is well worth its cost 
on non-metal-covered buildings, so it is true 
that even more security is obtained at 
considerably less cost by bonding and 
grounding if the building to be protected is 
covered with metal. The fact that lightning 
protection can be obtained at a very low 
cost, usually a cash outlay for only a few 
feet of cable, should prove interesting to 
the purchaser of sheet metal who is desirous 
of obtaining a building both weather-proof 


‘and lightning-proof. 


SALT WATER TO QUENCH THIRST 


T seems foolish; yet we are assured that 
it is both logical and effective, provided 
there is not more than 1 per cent. of salt in 
the drink. This is about the proportion of 
salt in bodily fluids, and any beverage 
with less simply lessens the normal salt 
content of the body, stimulates excretion, 
and renews one’s thirst. This, at any rate, 
is the conclusion of a recent German 
investigator, whose work is reviewed in 
Le Journal (Paris). We translate the 
remarks of this paper as follows: 


Seeing that wine is now so dear, the 
simplest thing just now, say many persons, 
is to drink pure water. Is it not the most 
natural drink? It is that of all animals— 
the most healthful, the most innocuous. 

Well, the thing is not so simple as all 
that! From the standpoint of dietetics, we 
know that unlimited quantities of water 
can not be taken, neither during meals nor 
at any other time. Water-drinkers, who 
are almost always fundamentally dys- 
peptics, do themselves no good in this way, 
and sometimes even aggravate their 
trouble. This is because they drink too 
much water. It is cheap, and if pure it 
can cause no sort of intoxication. There is 
no reason, they think, why they should not 
take all they want. 

But a new and unexpected fact has just 
been brought to light by the work of a 
German physician, Dr. Starkenstein. It 
is that pure water is perhaps the least 
satisfactory thirst-quencher. 

This is why: To allay thirst, we must 
replace the water that the organism loses 
through perspiration, respiration, and the 


kidneys. The aqueous balance whose : 


disturbance causes the sensation of thirst 
by acting on our brain centers, assisted by 
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never bitingnes: 
of Barking Dog 
is the simple but shrewd 
reason why this quaintly 
named smoking tobacco 
has become the solace 
of gentlemen everywhere. 
In “never bites” is the 
whole story of choice to- 
bacco ~fragrance fas men 
understand the word the 
cool mellowness that 


smiles on the tongue. 
We've a sample for you 
totryanda little hook ahout 
the Do 
, Both free ~Write for them, 
@ 25¢ at all smoke shops 1} 


Continental Tohacco Cozn 


44 W 18% street, NewYork City 


One of the most wonderful 


things in Nature 

is the Food Tube of the Human Body, ten yards long, with 
its ten gates, opening and closing automatically, as de- 
scribed and vividly pictured in colors in the New Revised 
edition, just published, of that Fascinating Health Book— 


THE ITINERARY OF 


A BREAKFAST 


By DR. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG 
Medical Director, Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Combats any mischievous errors relating to the hygiene 
of the colon. Contains many new facts brought to light 
by recent scientific research. A valuable health-help to 

every adult. 
12mo. 202 pages. Cloth. $1.75 net; $1.89, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
inmind. English Synonyms, Ant-n)ms and Prepositions; by 
JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D.,will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to followit. Cloth $1.90, by mail 
$2.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New’ York. 
EN ees 


SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 
-FOR- CONSTIPATION 


Read the new book “Habitual Constipation— 
Its Cause Conse .uences, Prevention nd Rational 
Treatment,”? by he eminent specialist, Dr. Ismar 
Boas; translated by Dr. Thoras L. Stedman. 
Packed with re »'ly helpful directions for all sufferers. 


“IT know o/ no other work in which the treatment of 
constipation is more clearly and fully considered and 
in language so simple that it can be understood by 
every one.”’—Dr. Julius Friedenwald, Baltimore. 
“Represents the present-day trend of medical 
thought on the subject and puts before the public 
the best preventive measures and simple hygienic 
treatment.”’—Dr. Charl s G. Stockton, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Cloth; illustrated; 299 pages. $2.00, net; at all 
Bookstores, or by mail, $2.14. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


the disagreeable feeling of dryness in mouth 
_and throat, can be regained in this way. 

But when the loss of water is excessive, 
as in very hot weather; when we perspire 
freely, the need for replacement suddenly 
increases; we must drink. If we have 
recourse to pure water, as we naturally do, 
we commit a physiological error. 

Pure water, when taken into the body, is 
quickly eliminated through the skin and 
kidneys; it even stimulates the two secre- 
tions, and the necessity of drinking again 
is soon apparent. Thus it is a true saying 
that ‘“‘the more one drinks, the thirstier 

he gets.” 

That the water we drink may remain in 
the organism, repairing the loss in a 
durable way, it must be taken in an 
“isotonic solution,” that is to say, one 
having the same proportion of soluble 
mineral salts as the blood serum and the 
various other body-fluids (about 8 parts in 

1,000). It is then incorporated into the 
_albuminous constituents of the body with- 
out loss. If it lacks these soluble salts, it 
eauses the salty content of the blood- 
serum to fall off and becomes slightly 
irritant or excitant to the emunctories, the 
~sweat-glands, and the kidneys. There is 
more perspiration and excretion, and the 
thirst reappears. 

The experiments of Dr. Starkenstein 
fully confirm all this. That the liquid 
relief supplied to the organism may be 
effective, it must be durable. Now the 
water is less retained when it is more pure, 
more lacking in salts and more nearly like 
distilled water. 

Sugared waters, including tea and coffee, 
are not worth much more; for the sugar is 
quickly used up by the tissues, and the 
liquid reverts to pure water. Milk is still 
worse, since it contains lactose, which is 
diuretic. Tea and coffee are also diuretics 
by reason of their caffein, and many herbs 
used similarly contain potassium nitrate, 
which acts in the same way. Carbonic 
acid is also diuretic, which excludes as 
_thirst-quenchers all the gas-charged drinks 

—hbeer, champagne-cider, sparkling wines, 
soda-water. The most objectionable drinks 
are those that acton both the kidneysand the 
perspiration, such as hot tea and coffee. 

— The water best adapted to relieve thirst 

is thus that which by its saline content 
approaches nearest in this regard to the 
composition of artificial serum, that is to 
say, contains 8 to 10 grams of salt per 
liter. The alkaline salts of the mineral 
waters and the natural lemonades— 
bicarbonates and citrates, are inferior to it, 
because these are also diuretic. Common 
salt is preferable, because better retained 
by the tissues. 

To advise drinking salt water to quench 
thirst may seem a paradox, and yet it is 
pure truth. Besides, in such slight propor- 
tions the salt can scarcely be tasted. 

“ Also, if this quantity of salt (.8 of 1 per 
cent.) be added to the drinks condemned 
above, its taste will be totally disguised 
and the useful effect will be produced. 
But this proportion must not be exceeded. 
Above 1 per cent., saline solutions are 
hypertonic, and provoke thirst anew. 

These investigations were made by 
Dr. Starkenstein to find the best drink to 
recommend to workmen—glass-founders, 
miners, etc.—in whose occupations thirst is 
a torment, the excessive perspiration 
diminishing their nerve-power and their 
effective production. He recommends 
simply the addition to their drink of a 
slightly heaping coffee-spoonful of salt. It 
seems to me that each of us, during the 
heated term, might also do well to make use 
of his idea. 


ae 
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The ew National 
Homepower- 


OU radio owners, rabid ‘‘every night 

fans’’ or sophisticated ‘‘now and 

thenners’’, here’s good news! To abolish 
the tragedy of discharged batteries just when 
the best program of the year is on the air, 
connecting and disconnecting batteries, 
fussing with chargers and carrying a heavy 
battery long weary blocks to be charged— 
just step into the nearest National Battery 
dealer’s and order a New National Home- 
power, the latest type of ‘‘A’’ Power Unit 
Geveloped. No acid—no bulb! It consists of 
an Elkon charging device in combination 
with any type or size National ‘‘A’’ Battery 
desired. It’s fool proof, fully automatic, 
requires practically no care—and the price 
fits your pocketbook. 


The National ‘‘B’’ Eliminator is un- 
questionably the outstanding ‘‘B’”’ Elimi- 
nator on the market this season. 
Operates on any set using 201-A tubes or 
Power tubes. Has only one dial—simple 
and easy to operate. Taps for 45-67 44-90- 
135 and 180 volts. Can also be used with 
any National Home-power to give a com- 
pact, efficient, automatic, ‘‘A B’’ Power 
Supply. 


The name National on ‘‘A’’ Batteries, Power 
Units and “‘B”’ Eliminators is the only guide 
the experienced buyer needs. For National 
on a battery stands for guaranteed long life 
and carefree service at a moderate price. 


Better see the National dealer today— 


A good radio program missed never comes 
again. : 
National ‘‘A’”’ Batteries, in either glass or 
composition cases, are furnished in a var- 
iety of sizes to fit every radio set. They 
are rugged, long lived and require the 
minimum of attention. 


NATIONAL LEAD BATTERY CO. 
General Offices, St. Paul, Minn. 
Factories: St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles 


Branches: New York City, Dallas, Oakland, 
Atlanta, Portland (Ore.), Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Seattle, Cincinnati 


Write for booklet describing the com- 
plete line of National ‘‘A’’ Batteries, 
Power Units, B Eliminators and ‘‘A B’’ 
Units. It will help you get more out of 
your radio set. 
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BATTERIES & POWER UNITS 
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The Utmost 
Protection for 
your Deposits 


The modern bank goes 
the limit in protecting 
its depositors’ money — 
time-locked vaults, electric 
alarms, and other safety 
devices afford constant 
protection for your funds. 

In keeping with such high 
standards of safety, thousands 
of banks extend their protec- 
tion also to depositors’ checks. 
They render this valuable 
service bysupplying checks on 


National 
Safety Paper 


—the paper which instantly 
exposes, with a glaring white 
spot, any attempted alteration 
by chemicals, eraser or knife. 

Have your checks the wavy- 
line background which identi- 
fies checks on National Safety 
Paper? If not, ask your bank 
forthem. You will also appre- 
ciate the fine quality of National 
Safety Paper—its durability, 
pleasing colors, and smooth 
writing surface. 

Write for our book 
““The Protection of Checks.*” 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


Made in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Lid., Toronto 
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checks on Nationa! 


‘Safety Paper.” 


EFFECTS OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN TRADE TREATY 


oi VERITABLE economic Locarno” 

is the enthusiastic term which Le 
Soir of Paris applies to the commercial 
treaty signed in that city by France and 
Germany on August 17, after many months 
of extremely difficult negotiation. German 
economic experts hail the treaty as “‘the 
first practical fruits of the recent interna- 
tional economic conference at Geneva,” 
according to the Berlin correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor. ‘* Business 
has again made peace while politicians 
merely talked it,’’ remarks the New York 
Nation. ‘‘A treaty such as that which has 
just been signed,’ says the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘may well be as important 
as the treaties of Locarno, when it is 
founded, as this trade agreement seems to 
be, upon actual economic needs.” 

The signing of this treaty was by far the 
most significant European event of either 
a political or economic nature in many 
months, declares Wilbur Forrest, the Paris 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Perhaps it is even more impor- 
tant politically than commercially, he 
adds, because— 


It serves as an opening wedge, not only 
to political rapprochement between the 
two great former enemies, but to better 
relations between Germany and France’s 
eastern European satellites, especially 
Poland, where the most virulent germs 
of another European war exist. Tho the 
agreement is operative for only eighteen 
months, there can seem to be little doubt, 
in view of the benefits which are certain 
to follow for the two countries, that it 
will be extended for a longer period at the 
end of that time. 

While tariff figures are as yet un- 
announced, and many must still be voted 
when the French Parliament reassembles, 
immediate advantages for the two coun- 
tries are briefly as follows: French agri- 
cultural products hitherto almost barred 
from the German market may now flow 
over the German border. While France 
has little grain for export, she has an 
abundance of wine, which Germany con- 
sumes at the rate of some eight million tons 
annually. 

On the German side chemicals, elec- 
trical equipment and mechanical articles, 
including German toys, will be plainly 
marked ‘‘Made in Germany.” German 
porcelains and many other articles will 
benefit from France’s minimum tariffs. 
Germany again will set up her consulates 
in Alsace-Lorraine, and German establish- 
ments may locate in certain French 
colonies and protectorates. 


European tariff walls in other directions 
are sure to fall because of this treaty, Mr. 
Forrest continues. Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium, which have been waiting for this 
event, may now be expected to sign com- 
mercial treaties with both France and 


Germany. Out of the ‘‘most-favored- 


| nation”? clauses in all these treaties, we are 


told, a new general tariff is likely to be 
established, bringing all Europe closer to- 
gether and perhaps leading ‘‘even to a 
sound commercial treaty between France 
and the United States.”’ 

The signing of the Franco-German 
commercial treaty is greeted by the New 
York World as ‘‘the first breach in the 
trade barriers which have been raised since 
the war on the Continent of Europe.” 
We read further: 


This agreement foreshadows an in- 
creasing complementary relationship be- 
tween French and German industry, and 
it is in line with the dovetailing of the 
German coke industry in the Ruhr with 
the French iron industry in Lorraine, as 
effected in the international steel agree- 
ment of last autumn. The forging of 
strong industrial ties in this way between 
the two countries offers a greater assurance 
of peace than any other arrangements 
which diplomacy or statesmanship can 
devise. It calls to mind Dr. Stresemann’s 
speech of last April to the German machine 
manufacturers, to whom he declared that 
‘‘nolitical pacification can be assured only 
through an economic accord.” 


The Chicago Daily News looks upon the 
treaty as ‘‘the result of negotiations begun 
three years ago by the Liberal Herriot 
Government of France,’’ and even sug- 
gests that intelligent leaders of industry in 
France and Germany may have ‘‘ prompted 
and guided Briand and Stresemann at 
both Locarno and Geneva.’ The Chicage 
Journal of Commerce, however, traces the 
happy outcome back to the Dawes plan— 
thus: 


The Franco-German trade agreement 
is the first step in the anti-tariff direction. 
This agreement would probably have been 
inpossible if France and Germany had not 
already signed their names to the Locarno 
security treaties. And the Locarno trea- 
ties were made possible by the successful 
application of the Dawes plan, which had 
removed the reparations problem as a daily 
cause of irritation between France and. 
Germany. The Dawes plan is the foun- 
dation of Europe’s economic peace. 


On the far-reaching effects of the treaty 
the same Chicago paper has this to say: 


What we have here is the beginning of 
compliance with the so-called bankers’ 
manifesto issued last fall, when financiers: 
and industrialists of many nations exprest 
their belief that the creation of a vast sys- 
tem of tariff walls was impeding Europe’s 
recovery. Europe now has a tariff system 
which injures Europe as much as the United. 
States would be injured if each American 
State levied a tariff against the products 
of other States. France and Germany, 
with high tariff walls between them, have 
suffered as Illinois and Indiana would. 
suffer if they were separated by tariff walls. 

Now the French-German tariff wall is 
distinctly lowered. And now Germany is 
expected to turn to France’s ally and Ger- 
many’s continuing enemy, Poland, for a 


trade agreement of the same sort. And 
other nations, too, may join in tearing 
down tariff walls. In time this work may 
spread to almost all of Europe and even to 
the Near Hast. Should this be done, the 
nations of western Europe will be able to 
increase their trade with the backward 
nations of the Balkans and of Asia Minor. 
And it is to these eastern countries that 
western Europe must look for areal stim- 
ulation of its prosperity. 


In general, each country grants the other 
tariff concessions on articles which its 
nationals do not produce, explains The 
Nation of New York, adding with an accent 
of surprize: 


Germany has also agreed to practical 
exclusion of her citizens from Morocco. 
Her steamship lines may enter Morocean 
ports, but the agencies there may not be 
conducted by Germans. No better proof 
than this treaty could be adduced to prove 
the old adage that misfortune makes broth- 
ers of us all. Germany, with the necessity 
of carrying a huge indemnity and recreating 
her foreign trade, realizes the need of 
French markets, while France, staggering 
under a huge burden of debt and a de- 
prest currency, has to keep her industrial 
wheels turning or perish. 


According to the Treaty of Versailles, 
the New York Journal of Commerce re- 
minds us, Germany was foreed to grant 
one-sided most-favored-nation clauses to 
all the Allied countries for five years. 
Early in 1925, however, that compulsion 
ended, and Germany began getting her 
materials from former neutral nations. 
France at once felt the difference. The 
paper just mentioned continues: 


After 1925, the loss of the German mar- 
ket was felt both by the iron mines in 
Lorraine and the textile industry in Alsace. 
Irrespective of commercial needs, German 
industrialists imported their iron ore from 
Sweden, Spain and other countries, while 
the imposition of high tariffs made it un- 
profitable for German importers to pur- 
chase semi-manufactured textiles in Al- 
sace. Thus the lack of a commercial 
treaty between the two countries greatly 
interfered with economic intercourse. 


The new treaty may lead indirectly, the 
Chicago Daily News hopes, to substantial 
reduction and eventual withdrawal of the 
Allied armies of occupation in the Rhine- 
land. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, however, takes a different view of 
that phase of the subject, saying: 


Tf the conduct of foreign affairs were 
in the hands of bankers, traders and busi- 
ness men, the assumption that economic 
factors control the political relationships 
of States would probably fit the facts. But 
the truth seems to be that evidences of 
political regeneration are few. The dis- 
trust that has proverbially characterized 
the intercourse of those responsible for 
guiding the foreign policies of France and 
Germany has not been dissipated. The 
fact that German and French traders find 
a reciprocal advantage in exchanging 
goods does not in the least convince the 
nationalistic Frenchman that it is to the 
interest of his country to reduce the 
number of French troops that are quartered 
in the Rhineland. In fact, opposition to a 
substantial reduction is very strong. 
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“T want to do something useful, sSome- 
thing great for Paris,” Napoleon 
declared to his minister Chaptal. 
“What do you suggest? "2 


“The city must have a better water supply or growth is impossible,” 
the minster replied. He thereupon described a method for bringing 
water from the Ourcq River. 


“Good!” exclaimed Napoleon. Send five hundred men to La Villette 


. om 
tomorrow to start digemg.’ 


Witer S, ervice— 


Napoleon’s Gift to Paris 


Before any other public utility existed, 
water supply engaged the attention of 
governments. Today it has aroused 
the interest of investors. For today, 
as always, it possesses time-tested in- 
vestment advantages — long-lived 
equipment, low operating costs, free- 
dom from competition and stability 
of income. 


Wewill be pleased to send 
on request descriptions of 
attractive bond issues of 
g 
one of the foremost con- 
solidations of water com- 
panies, operating from the 
Atlantictothe Pacificcoast. 


G.L-OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


44. Wall Street, New York 


HIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Barish St. 30 Federal St. 704 South Spring St. Kohl Building 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO ATLANTA 


231 South 1a Salle St. McKnight Building Spitzer Building Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
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11s ENJOYABLE NEW WAY 


Keep physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 
sands are doing it. 
Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone” 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day” — 
avaluableFree Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
tion—with complete 
series of home -exercises. 
ES GS Ee ee Ge Ee ee 2 ee 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room OB-38 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Boox “Keerinc Fit”=Today. 


PEN AIM gece cara catneee meee statin esembep een eae ese stan vers cer nnereceveen oma a 


AAC ORG i i2) See cntenccse recs irs rents s antes ec TaP Earshot igaaugsontensadeesee ee 


Gertrude Atherton says: 


“The subject is about as fully 
covered as is within mortal 
achievement.” 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
2 Dept. 7-W 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 


Learn to write short stories 


Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before ee 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform : 
turf that’s everlasting and makes your 
home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
grass in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’ 
Mailed on request. 


O.M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
659 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


HOW BUYING FOR SCHOOL BOOSTS 
BUSINESS 


OMETHING like three-quarters of a 
billion dollars is being put into the tills 
of American merchants during these weeks 
when the school season is opening through 
the outfitting of boys and girls and young 
men and women for school and college. 
In fact Mr. J. C. Royle remarks in a Con- 
solidated Press Dispatch from New York 
that this estimate is most conservative. 
There is the shoe item alone, which will 
account for many millions. Somebody 
has estimated that 75,000,000 pairs of so- 
called school shoes are worn out each school 
year. Of course some of the buying is 
accounted for by the regular seasonal 
change from summer to fall clothing, ‘‘ but 
nearly every young person of school age 
will have some article which the starting of 
school specially imposes.”” As Mr. Royle 
goes on to say: 


This school-buying is a regular affair 
and manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tailers prepare for it as such, but there are 
indications that the buying will be on a 
slightly broader scale than usual this sea- 
son. Prosperity exists in most of the 
sections of the country and even in those 
where conditions have not been specially 
good the buying power has not been 
impaired. 

Conditions have shown marked and 
rapid improvement in the shoe industry. 
Factories in New England and the Middle 
West and other sections of the country 
are working at full speed. Stocks in the 
hands of retailers are not high and the 
demand is brisk. The hide and leather 
markets have advanced and the position 
of those commodities is very firm. Prices 
of shoes also are firm. 

The hosiery manufacturers fully are 
prepared for the demand for silk and wool 
stockings. The knit-goods trades expect 
to do very well owing to the demand for 
sweaters and jersey-cloth dresses. Cotton 
has advanced and rayon is firm, but wool 
has shown only moderate rises in price 
recently. Prices of shirts and collars 
have not shown any marked changes, altho 
there have been some price cuts in the lat- 
ter articles. Silk hosiery is a factor in the 
clothing of all female inhabitants, even the 
children, at present. 

The new styles of rubber footwear prom- 
ise to advance sales of rubbers and over- 
shoes materially while the raincoats and 
waterproofed fabrics will come in for wide 
attention. Cap manufacturers have put 
themselves in a position to supply a heavy 
demand for boys’ head coverings. The 
woolen-goods manufacturers are still un- 
satisfied with the situation, but prices for 
the cloth have failed to show advances. 

The vogue for football has resulted in the 
stocking up of large quantities of football 
equipment by the department stores and 
sporting-goods houses in the boys’ sizes. 

The opening of the school year also 
means the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars for books. In some eases the school 
authorities are the buyers and in some 
cases the parents, but the sales are regis- 
tered none the less. 

It is the best season of the year for sales 
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loor with O 


for beauty, economy, and permanent value. If 

you are building, specify Oak for all principal 

rooms. If you live in a home with worn floors, 
lay Oak over the old floors, modernizing the 
rooms as no other single improvement will do. 

OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing with 
furnishings of whatever period. 

OAK makes a permanent floor,and 
the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property for 

rental or sale, at a negligible expense 

compared with temporary perishable 
floor coverings. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
—containing modern color finishes 
with suggestions for treatment of 
various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1233 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO > 


(UTS ant SCRATCHES 


Stop the smarting and hasten the 
healing by prompt application of 


Resinol 


in China 


By Genevieve Wimsatt (a Griffin) 


_ One of the most delightful books on China ever pub- 
lished, appearing at a time when public interest in the 
“Celestial Empire” is aroused to an extent unequaled 
since the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 


LIVED WITH CHINESE 


The author, an American girl who went to China, 
learned Chinese, read Chinese books, prayed in Chinese 
temples, ate Chinese food and lived with the Chinese, 
presents a charming story of her personal experiences and 
graphically describes the little known things regarding 
the habits, customs, arts, and every-day life of the Chinese. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVINGS 4 


_ Itis surprizing what a mass of accurate and unusually 
interesting information the author provides. A number 
of photographic illustrations prove fascinating, while 
the explanations of various art objects, many of which 
are illustrated, permit one who has Chinese curios and 
antiques to identify them and perhaps read their symbols 
and markings. 


PRAISED AT HOME AND ABROAD 


“<A Griffin in China’ offers a fascinating close-up 
of China, old and new, presented in an appealing 
manne>,’’—Pitisburgh Gazette Times. 

“This particular foreigner saw a lot in China— 
her immemorial customs, her people, and her reactions 
to the onslaught of Western Civilization. Miss 
Wimsatt writes with grace and distinction.’"—John 
o’ London's Weekly, London. 

“Gives a very good idea of every-day life in the 
great Republic, now the center of world interest.’’— 
London Daily Chronicle. 

“‘Miss Wimsatt knows her subject and does much 
with it.”,—Philadelphia Inzutrer. 


Crown 8v0. 272 pages. Black Cloth with Yellow 
Stamping. Yellow top. $3, net; $3.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York : 


of writing paper, and this industry has 
been none too well situated for some time 
and needs all the encouragement it can 
find this fall. 

The school-furniture companies are now 
through with the big part of their year, 
but there will continue to be large reorders 
until the number of pupils is thoroughly 
determined in each section and seating 
arrangements are made advantageously. 

The bus manufacturers anticipate a big 
volume of sales as a result of the trend to- 
ward the use of buses to carry children to 
and from school in various localities. 
There were 32.778 school buses in opera- 
tion in this country last season. 


OUR RAILWAYS AS A “COOPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISE” 


HE railways as they were conducted 

last year were ‘‘the country’s greatest 
cooperative enterprise,’ declares The Rail- 
way Age, commenting on some final 
statistics for 1926 that have only recently 
become available. A great cooperative 
enterprise should, it remarks, ‘‘yield in- 
creased benefits to everybody concerned, 
and this the railways did”’: 


The largest beneficiary was the public. 
The average rate per ton per mile it paid 
declined from 1.098 cents in 1925 to 1.082 
cents in 1926. This may seem a small de- 
cline, but applied to the freight business 
handled it saved the public about $120,- 
000,000. In addition, the public collected 
an increase of about $30,200,000 in taxes, 
making the total amount that it saved in 
rates and secured through increased taxes 
about $150,000,000. 

In spite of the reduction of rates there 
was an increase in total earnings due to 
the handling of a largely increased traffic. 
Deducting the increase in taxes which the 
publie got from the increase of $257,000,000 
in earnings leaves $227,000,000 of the in- 
crease in earnings to be accounted for. 
Over $96,600,000 of this was received by 
employees in increased wages, there having 
been an increase in the number of em- 
ployees and also an advance in their 
average compensation. There was a de- 
cline in purchases of coal, but an increase 
in purchases of materials and supplies 
which made the net increase in the pur- 
chases of materials, etce., for operating 
purposes about $32,000,000. Almost $5,- 
500,000 more was paid out in equipment 
and joint facility rentals, and there were 
other increased expenses amounting to 
about $1,000,000, which left for the 
owners $92,000,000 increased net operating 
income. 

The benefits to public, employees and 
owners mentioned aggregated $339,000,000, 
of which the public received 44 per cent., 
the employees 28.5 per cent., and the 
owners 27.5 per cent. The investiment of 
capital and the cooperation of shippers and 
employees with the railways made in- 
creased efficiency of operation possible. 
This inereased efficiency of operation pro- 
moted the welfare of all concerned, and it 
is the only thing that ever has or ever will 
do so. 


His Worst Enemy.—A flat guaranty of 
$300,000 or 40 per cent. of the gate recipts 
has been offered Jack Sharkey for a return 
battle with Jack Sharkey by Tom Goodwin, 
matchmaker of the Suffolk A. A. of Boston. 
—Unidentified Clipping. 
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Trade follows the flag but industry builds only 
tn the shadow of the water tower, the modern 
symbol of progress, comfort and prosperity. 
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ITHOUT an adequate 

water works system there 
can be nocivic progress, no growth, 
no prosperity. It is impossible to 
induce new industries to settle ina 
town that has not an abundant 
supply of water. Without such in- 
dustrial activity there is no pos- 
sible chance for expression. 


about water solely to town growth, 
however. It involves the comfort 
and convenience, the health and 
safety of you and each member of 
your family. 


It increases real estate values and 
lowers fire insurance rates. It has 
a direct effect upon your own 
personal prosperity as well as 


Do not confine your thoughts that of the entire community. 


Write for useful and interesting book 


Municipal officials, consulting engineers and other public- 
spirited citizens will be especially interested in the research just 
completed— This book gives complete information about water 
works installation and shows how to go about getting a mod- 
ern system for your town. A copy will be mailed to you upon 
request without obligation on your part. 
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THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION * -N. 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ‘A ITT 


This Association was founded for the purpose oll n 
of supplying information and practical help to F jd ROLL “we ij: 
communities that should have the boon of water : ; 6 donee 
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CAST IRON PIPE 


—over 250 years of continuous service 
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SENT 
FREE 


S| For 10 days’ 
@\trial. See 
Sensational 


Offerbelow! 


A Marvelous Invention! 


Amazing New Kind of 


ADDING MACHINE 


Does the work of $300 machines, yet 
$ 
Costs BUT LQ comrtere: 


Here’s a marvelous invention worth twenty times its 
cost to everybody who works with figures! A new 
kind of adding machine, called the ADDOMETER, 
that isa wonder! A practical, efficient machine that 
does all your figuring swiftly and with perfect accu- 
racy—at a price of only $1o! 


° ° 

Operates on Unusual New Principle 
Revolutionary in design, as well as in price, ADDO- 
METER is the neatest, most compact and {ngenious 
adding machine you ever saw. Works without keys ov 
awkward levers. ADDS quick asa flash! SUBTRACTS 
instantly! Even adds and subtracts FRACTIONS in 
units of. 1 Use it to total invoices, take inventory, 
balance ledgey accounts, figure discounts, or for 1 
other useful computations. ADDOMETER always 
gives the RIGHT ANSWER EVERY TIME—in aiiffy! 


LOOK at These Startling Features! 


SIZE:—11 "long;2'%"" wide; %” thick! Weighs 
only 14 oz. Can be easily carried in your pocket. 
CAPACITY:—8 columns. Counts to $99,999.997% 
Shows total visible at all times. Clears instantly. 
DESIGN:—Unique. Amazingly convenient. Fits 
flat right over figures being computed. Keeps place 
—guards against interruptions. Embodies 11” rule. 
CONSTRUCTION:—Madeentirelyof metal. Prac- 
tically indestructible. Fully guaranteed for 2 years. 


10 Days’ Trial ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We want you to have an ADDOMETER for 10 days 
FREE TRIAL in your own home or office. So we are 


offering it to anyone on our famous ‘‘No- 
Herr Risk’ Plan. We want NO money in 
advance—NOTHING on delivery—NO de- 
posit ofany kind! Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon and we'll send you a machine 
postpaid. Tryit! Testit! Useitfor10 


Pham days! Then if satisfied, remit only $10 in 
full payment. Otherwise return machine. 
That’s all we ask. By all means mail the 

coupon for your machine NOW—TODAY! 


=a SITES COST 


ADDOMETER SALES CO. 


(Division Reliable Adding Machine Corporation) ] 
184 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gentlemen: Please send me an ADDOMETER for J 

{ 10daysFREETRIALonyourspecial ‘No Risk" Plan, | 
] 


y Name. 


ER EEE —E———_——EE—————————— Sass 

§ Clip and mail this coupon NOW] Please accompany coupon ] 

| with your business card or letterhead, or give name of one 
reference. Thisis important, THANK YOU! \.p. 9-27) 
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THOUGHT JEWELS 


TO ADORN THE MIND 


GRENVILLE KLEISER, the noted author, 
has written a charming little book that has 
brought love and peace and sunshine into 
many lives. It is titled “Inspiration and 
Ideals,” and it gives an inspiring page of 
thoughts for each day in the year—366 in et 
as the 


Ic stimulates right thinking and, 
Brooklyn Citizen remarks, ‘‘the young man or 
woman who will take five minutes a day to 


study this book .. . will find ita real treasure.'} 
It makes an ideal gift book, too. 385 pages. A 
t2mo,. Cloth $1.25, net; $1.30, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“INSPIRATION AND IDEALS” 


Answers every question you’d 
ask about what you should do 
socially — 


not only in society, but in busi- 
ness, in politics, and at home— 


Mrs. Post’s Brilliant Blue Book 
of Social Usage— 


ETIQUETTE 


You should have it. One of ‘‘ten best sellers.’”” Over 
100,000 sold. 639 pages. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $4, net; full leather, $7.50, net. Postage, 18c 
extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


August 23.—Miss Florence Anderson, of 
Los Angeles, is wounded by bandits 
attacking a Southern Pacific train near 
Acaponeta, Nayarit, Mexico, and dies 
two days later in a hospital. 


August 24.—Twelve persons are killed and 
twenty injured in a wreck on the 
Southern Railway of England. 


Mayor James J. Walker, of New York 
City, reaches Berlin on his EKuropean 
tour. 


August 25.—Fifteen persons are killed and 
forty injured (including two Americans) 
in a wreck on the Mont Blane cog rail- 
way. 


It is announced that the Cosgrave Min- 
istry has won both of the by-elections 
held in Ireland on August 24, and that a 
general election is called for September 
15 preparatory to the meeting of a new 
Parliament on October 11. 


During the Japanese naval maneuvers in 
the Sea of Japan, four war-ships erash, 
one of them sinking, and 129 Japanese 
officers and men lose their lives. 


The Northern Chinese Army under Gen. 
Sun Chuan-fang crosses the Yangtze 
River between Nanking and Chin- 
kaing. 


August 26.—A Red uprising is reported in 
the Mexican State of Jalisco. 


J. St. Loe Strachey, editor and journalist, 
dies in London at the age of sixty-seven. 


August 28.—Edward F. Schlee and William 
S. Brock, of Detroit, arrive in Croydon, 
England, after a twenty-three-hour 
flight from Harbor Grace, Newfound- 
land, on their air tour around the 
world in the monoplane Pride of 
Detroit. 


James J. Walsh, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, resigns from the Irish 
Cabinet. 


August 29.—Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 
resigns from the British Cabinet. 


Brock and Schlee, world flyers, leave Croy- 
don and reach Munich. 


DOMESTIC 


August 24.—It is announced in New York 
that the Mackay Companies have 
purchased the Federal Telegraph Com- 
pany with its radio communication 
system on the Pacific coast and else- 
where. 


Charles H. Tuttle, United States Attorney 
for the Southern District of New York, 
speaking in Atlantic City, ealls our 
system of criminal procedure a disgrace 
and a menace. 


August 25.—Paul Redfern leaves Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, alone in the monoplane, 
Port of Brunswick, on a 4,600-mile non- 
stop flight to Rio de Janeiro. 


Edward F. Schlee and William S. Brock 
leave Curtiss Field near New York on the 
first lap of their round-the-world flight 
in the Pride of Detroit and land at 
Old Orchard, Maine. 


Schlee and Brock leave Old Orchard, 
Maine, and reach Harbor Grace, New- 
foundland. 


August 27.—Robert T. Jones wins the na- 
tional amateur golf championship at 
Minneapolis. 


The world flyers, Brock and Schlee, leave 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. 


Drink COFFEE 


‘Without Harm/ 


Nerves aren’t affected by this 
kind of coffee! It’s real coffee 
—not a substitute—but the 
caffeine has been taken out. 
The real coffee taste un- 
altered; the quick, bracing 
qualities still there; only the harm removed. 

Drink all you want of this good coffee. Even 
late at night. For it can’t keep you awake. 
It can’t affect heart or kidneys, either. 

The day you try Kaffee Hag is the day you 
settle the coffee question, At grocers; or clip 
the coupon now. 


a a a a es Ie Ta 


KAFFEE HAG (0) 


1646 Davenport Ave., Cleveland \ 

Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag } 
to make ten cups of real coffee; I en- S 
close 1U cents (coin or stamps). 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


Superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


DOROTHY DIX: 
HER BOOK 


Some Typical Chapter Headings— 


“What Price Pleasure?” ‘How to Catch 
a Wife,” “Why Divorce is Common,” 
“Lost Love,” “The Lucky Working Wo- 
man,’”’ “Jealousy,” ‘‘Trial Divorce.” 

“Miss Dix has been mother confessor 

to thousands of people.” 

—Boston Transcript 

r2mo, Cloth. 69 Chapters, 369 Pages. $2, net; 
$2.14, post-paid. At All Booksellers, or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,NewYork 


FASCINATING AND TRUE! 


No book ever received more eloquent praise 
than that colorful and amazing work 


IRELAND AND THE 
MAKING OF BRITAIN 


[500-1100 A.D.) 
By BeENeEpicT FITZPATRICK 


Every student and every Irish family— 
should learn the newly discovered facts of 
Ireland’s culture, her kings, and military con- 
quests when Europe wasn’t even civilized. 


“‘The author deserves the gratitude not only 
of every Irishman, but of every scholar.” 
Catholic Union and Times. 

“Not only a book; it is an institution.’ 
Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., in Irish World. 

“One of the most notable books of the 
century.’ Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick has placed himself among 
the world’s great historians by this volume.” 
Albany Times-Union. 

“Tt glorifies Ireland more than any book we 
have everread." American Tribune, Dubuque. 


8vo. Cloth. 378 pages. $4, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 


words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 

Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. = 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications 


abnormal.—‘“J. E.,’’ Bridgeton, N. J.— 
Abnormal means deviating from the normal. A 
person described as ‘‘abnormal’’ may be either 
above or below the normal; if above, he is cor- 
rectly described as supranormal; if below, as 
subnormal. 


automotive.—"J. B. B.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
The correct pronunciation is au’’to-mo’tiv—au as 
oe eer first o as in obey, second o as in go, i as in 
habit. 


Beau Geste.—''E. G. R.,’”’ Ishpeming, Mich. — 
This is a heroic deed. The correct pronunciation 
of the phrase is bo jest—o as in go, ¢ as in get. 


buckaroo.—‘‘©. J. D.,’’ White Plains, N. Y.— 
The word buckaroo is a variant spelling of the 
word buckayro, which is a corruption of the Spanish 
(or Mexican) vaquero, and means a cowboy, or 
herdsman. In Spanish, the letter v is sounded 
quite like our letter b: and as the accent is on the 
second syllable in this word, que, the corrupted 
spelling buckayro is quite understandable. Further 
corruption has produced buckaroo. 


condiment.—"E. R.,’’ Okmulgee County, Okla. 
—Educated persons pronounce the word condi- 
ment with the accent on the first syllable. It has 


been so pronounced ever since the dictionaries . 


indicated the correct pronunciation of words. 


_ hiccough.—'R. G. U.,’’ Delavan, Wis.—There 
is no dispute among lexicographers as to the 
preferred and etymologically correct spelling of 
the word hiccup. The spelling hiccough was 
introduced in the seventeenth century under the 
erroneous assumption that since the manifestation 
of the ailment somewhat resembled a cough, the 
spelling at least should indicate that view-point, 
but the pronunciation remained unchanged. 

The origin of the term was undoubtedly onoma- 
topoeic; therefore, in early English there were 
various pronunciations, and a great variety of 
spellings for these pronunciations. 

The early terms for the ailment were hick, 
hicket, hickock, and hiccup (or hickup), and no less 
than twenty-nine spellings to indicate these sounds 
are recorded. Of all of these spellings the one 
that has persisted through the years is hiccup. 


medieval.—‘‘T. B. M.,’’ Kansas City, Mo.— 
The preferred pronounciation is in four syllables, 
mi’ di-i’val—first and third i’s as in police, second 
i aS in habit, a as in final. An alternate pro- 
nunciation is med’’i-i’val—e as in get, first i as in 
habit, second i as in police, a as in final. 


mile, Easter day.—‘‘S. E. S.,’’ Laurel Hill, 
Fla.—(1) The mile was of standard length long 
before the yard was in use, for it was established 
before the Norman invasion of England, while 
the yard was not standardized until the reign of 
Henry T. 

(2) Easter day, according to the decree of the 
Council of Nice, is the first Sunday after the 
paschal full moon, that is, the full moon that 
occurs on the day of the vernal equinox, March 
21, or on any of the 28 days following that 
date. Consequently, the earliest date on which 
Easter can fall is March 22, and the latest is 
April 25. It is considered the great movable 
feast of the Christian year. 
noblesse oblige.—‘‘'H. B. L.,’’ Schenectady, 
N. Y.—This expression means, ‘‘nobility obliges; 
a phrase implying that nobility of birth makes 
a high standard of conduct obligatory.’’ The 
phrase is pronounced no/’bles’ o”bliz’—o’s as 
in go, e as in get, i as in police, z as in azure. 


Peabody.—‘W. W.,’’ Morristown, Tenn.— 
This name is correctly pronounced pi’bod-i— 
first i as in machine, o as in got, second i as in 
habit. 


plant, plantation.—‘‘ M. G. D.,’’ East Chicago, 
Ind.—Plant and plantation are both words that 
we have taken directly into our language from 
the Latin, the second term being used by Pliny, 
at least, to mean a planting. Naturally, planta- 
tion is the later term, and was derived from 
plant, not from plan. 


subjunctive.—‘‘ K. B. E.,’’ Los Angeles, Calif.— 
The subjunctive were is the grammatically correct 
verb to use in the sentence you submit—‘ Even 
if the contract in question were between compa- 
nies who were dealing at arm’s length, etc.”’ 


Sunday.—‘C. B. V.,” Chihuahua, Mex.— 
The observance of Sunday as _ the Christian 
Sabbath, or day of rest and worship, dates from. 
the time of Paul in celebration of the day of 
Resurrection—the Lord’s Day—as distinct from 
the Hebrew Sabbath which preceded it—our 
Saturday. In the second or fourth century A.D. 
(authorities differ), the Roman emperor officially 
determined that the first day of the week should 
be Sunday. In the light of this, the Lexicographer 
is at a loss to explain the significance of the 
Mexican calendars to which you refer placing 
Sunday as the seventh day. 


_ The Literary Digest for September 10, 1927 
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N schools, hotels, hospitals, 

railway terminals and sky- 
scrapers, repair and replacement 
of toilet seats are being eliminated 
by the installation of Evernu 
Hard Rubber Seats. 


Architects everywhere know 
that the first cost of these perfect 
seats is the last; that hard rubber, 
molded in one-piece, is practically 
indestructible. 

Thespecial hard rubber inEvernu 
Seats is buffed ’till it gleams— 
there is no varnish, paint or cov- 


Are you responsible for the selection of 
toilet seat equipment in any public build- 
ing? Does the seat in your own home need 
to be replaced? Then write for a copy of our 
booklet showing Evernu models in ebony 
and mahogany color for every type of bowl. 
You can secure Evernu Hard Rubber Seats 
from your plumber—the only merchant 
who sells them. 


If you prefer an all white seat, ask your plumber for the 
Never-Split Perma-White, a De Luxe sheet-pyralin covered 
seat. Similar in construction is the Never-Split Co/oro, in 
pastel blues, greens, yellows and brighter shades to har- 
monize with any color scheme. The plumber can supply you. 


“Perma-White” 
Sheet Pyralin 
White “Duco” 
Sprayed Pyralin 


ering of any kind to wear off. 
The perfectly smooth surface 
offers no lodgement for dirt and 
is easily sterilized with diluted 
alcohol. It cannot crack, chip 
or warp. The hinges—white 
metal, nickel plated brass or 


black hard rubber-covered — will 
never loosen. 


And the most surprising news 
about this perfect seat is that all 
the extra strength and extra wear 
cost nothing extra. Evernu prices 
are remarkably reasonable. 


F jeeeare 
verlasting Hard Rubber 


pats 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 


Founded 1905 
Dept. 179 Evansville, Indiana, U.S.A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Toilet Seats in the World 


“Evernu” 


Hard Rubber 
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Patented Construction 
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Reducing the Upkeep Cost 
of Public Buildings 


Everywhere 


Indiana War Memorial 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Walker & Weeks 


NEVER-SPLIT SEATS 


*“Coloro” 
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THE «SPREE: OF eae 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Tweet! Tweet!—Fires that sweep the 
swamps may burn the nests of woodchuck 
and other birds.— New York Times. 


Instalment Eats?—The ideal home is one 
where the only things they ever get on 
time are the meals.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Where the Shoe Pinches.—‘‘My wife 
has run away with a man in my car!”’ 

“Good heavens! Not your new car?’”’— 
Keystone Motorist. 


Flying Tigers.—It takes about fourteen 
days for the mosquito eggs to develop into 
man-eating mosquitoes.— Pine 
Bluff (Ark.) paper. 


Nice and Homey.—SuHe— 
“T’ll be a sister to you.” 

Hr—‘‘All right, sis, lend me 
a quarter.’ — Life. 


Cold Dogs.—FOR SALE— 
Reasonably, practically new 
police puppies, 2 mos. old; sub- 
ject to refrigeration Ad in 
the Atlanta Journal. 


Easily Satisfied. — Poticr- 
MAN— ‘Yer can’t go there, 
Miss; it’s a one-way street.” 

Lapy—‘‘But I only want to 
go one way.’’— Punch. 


Naughty Bullet. — Tacoma, 
July 27.—By Associated Press. 
—Wilham H. Thompson, fed- 
eral Prohibition officer, was 
shot and probably wounded.— 

Unidentified clipping. 


Life’s Darkest Moment.— 
Servant—‘‘My lord, Messire 
Poloni Spaghetti has called.’’ 

Boreita—‘‘Confoundit! And 
there isn’t a drop of poison in 
the house.’’— London Opinion. 


Dolling Up the Bow-Wows. 
—Mrs. John D. Rockefeller’s 
gift of $7,000 to assure more 
artistic hot-dog stands seems 
to indicate that the best is none too good 
for the wurst.—Mezxico City News of the 
World. 


Speaking of Comfort.—The first large 
floor will seat 600 persons, then there is a 
double gallery that will seat an additional 
number of people with upholstered seats.— 
Credited by the Macon Telegraph to a West 
Virginia paper. 


We Know That Attitude— 
Dear daughter’s attitude toward bed, 
Her ma doth surely peeve; 
She thinks that it’s no place to go— 
And it’s no place to leave. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Spilling the Lingo.—They grinned when 
the waiter spoke to me in Greek, but their 
laughter changed to astonishment at my 
ready reply. 

“T wanna roasta bif san’wich, str-r-rom- 
berry pie, two cup skawfee,’’ was the 
simple and clear statement I made without 
hesitation.— Life. 


Modern Magic.—Jud Tunkins says you 
can’t get something for nothing unless you 
run a restaurant with a cover charge.— 
Washington Star. 


Agin’ Everything Wet.—New Market, 
July 7.—The Indiana Anti-Salmon League 
will furnish the speaker for Sunday night’s 
services.—Crawfordsville (Ind.) Paper. 


Matutinal Warbler.—A prominent vocal- 
ist says that when singing we should 


clench something in our hands. We 
generally do. It’s the soap.— Boston Tran- 
script. ; 
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LIGHTHOUSE Keeper: “That young Smithers is calling on Sally 
again, and they’ve turned out the light.'’—Life. 


Studies and Splashes.—Wanted to rent 
3-room apartment furnished or unfurnished, 
with access to bath by school teacher.— 
Adin an Ohio paper. 


No Hurry, Here’s Your Hat.—Des 
Moines Register, telling of Ban Johnson’s 
resignation: ‘“‘The resignation, which is to 
become effective on or before November 1, 
1927, or earlier if possible.”’— Denison 
(Ia.) Bulletin. 


Spur to Agility.—‘‘Darling,”’ she said, 
breathlessly, “‘one feels as we speed along 
that life is really and truly worth living.” 

“Yes,”’ he replied, ‘“‘and, judging from 
the way the pedestrians dodge us, they 
feel that way, too.— Weekly Scotsman. 


Deserve the Worst.—Mo.uiy—‘‘Won’t 
you play something more, Professor?” 

Tue Proressor—‘It’s getting late. I 
shall disturb the neighbors.” 

Moriy—“‘Oh, it doesn’t matter about 
them—they poisoned our cat last week!”’— 
Passing Show (London). 


Lord of Creation —MAN—with wife 
and team to work on farm.—Ad in a 
Rhode Island paper. 


Turn Out the Gas.—Esximo Papa— 
“Great scott, Mabel—is that sheik gonna 
stay all night? He’s been here two 
months already!’’—Life. 


Line Forms on the Right.—Have posi- 
tion open for a typist. Would prefer one 
who can take dictation. Salary $90,000 
per month.— Ad in the Galveston News. 


Not Even an Empty?—‘‘De invention of 
de safety razor,’’ said Uncle 
Eben, “‘stopt a little of de 
killin’; but dar ain’ no sech 
thing as a safety hip-flask.’’ 
—Washington Star. 


Lifting the Fallen. — Mem- 
bers and fiends are urged to 
attend the Sunday school and 
Bible class which will continue 
as usual at 10:00 A. M.— 
Church notice in a Montana 


paper. 


Uplift Worker.— Hr—“‘Yes, 
my father has contributed very 
much to the raising of the 
working classes.”’ 

Sue—“‘Is he a socialist?” 

Hr—‘‘No, he makes alarm 
clocks.”,— Buen Humor, (Ma- 
drid). 


One on the Cop.—Cor on 
SHore—‘“‘I’m going to arrest 
you when you come out of 
there.”’ 

Man IN Water—“Ha. Ha. 
I’m not coming out. I’m com- 
mitting suicide.” Yellow 
Jacket. 


Trying to Beat the Game. 
—SHE (at beach) —‘‘It’s awful 
to meet one of the boys you 
were engaged to last summer.”’ 

Her Frienp—“‘It must be.”’ 

Sure—‘‘I just ran across Dick 
and he wanted the old engagement re- 
newed without giving up a new ring.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Resuming a Habit?—For the first time in 
several months, County Judge Frank G. 
Mirick late Friday married Mrs. Manilla 
Roberts and Virgil A. Bailey, both of 
Pueblo.— Pueblo (Col.) paper. : 


New Virtue.—Sunpay-ScHoout TEACHER 
(giving moral lesson to class)—‘‘And what 
qualities should you ask God to give you 
as you grow up? ‘Truth, Honesty, and 
what else?’’ 

Wise Cuitp—“‘Sales resistance.’’— Life. 


Time for a Hot-dog Castle.—The town 
is growing by leaps and bounds, and if 
we can stir up a few more enterprising 
business men we will be a ‘‘city’’ before 
we know it. The latest aditions are Mr. 
Alfred E. Ericksens Second Hand Store and 
Mr. Con Gronseth’s Shoe Shining Stand. 
Who’s next with some new line of business? 
—Sutton’s Bay (Mich.) paper. 


